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GENTLEMEN, 



I SHOULD be guilty of. un- 
pardonable ingratitude, were I to fuiffcr the 
Indian Antiqjjities to clofe without pay- 
ing the public tribute of refpeft, intended 
by this Dedication, to thofe kind friends 
who, at the very commencement of the 
undertaking, fo decidedly flood forth to 
prompte its fuccefs and befriend the author. 
In the dark moment to which I allude, 
when accumulated difficulties ftarted up 
on every fide to obf^rudt the public ap^ 
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pearance of this work, your joint liberality, 
Ipontaneoufly exerted, fmoothed the way 
and difpelled the gloom. The two firft 
volumes, in confequence, fliortly after ap- 
peared, and my mind could not fail of 
being impreffed with the trueft fatisfadion, 
on finding that what you had thus ^e- 
neroufly patronized was honoured with a 
large portion of the public applaufe. 

Through a • feries of years not a little 
inaufpicious to great literary efforts, and 
often with but very (lender materials, from 
the mine of Indian fcience having been 
hithertp but very fuperficially explored, 
with health in not the moft vigorous ftate, 
and with fpirits confequently not always 
free from depreffion, I have perfeveringly 
laboured to complete this, an?i the yet 
greater, work with which it is connected, 
till, at length, the vaft outlines, which 
I had fketched for the condudt of both, 
are, as far as poffible, filled up, and nothing 
remains but the grateful taflc *of returning 
thofc fincere acknowledgements, which are 
fo juftly due from me to all my generous 
patrons, , both public and private. Among 
thefe. Gentlemen, befides yourfelves, 1 could/ 
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With equal pride and pleafure, enumerate 
fome of the mod illuftrious characters who 
prefidc on the bench and pradtife at the 
bar of Britifti jurifprudence, who, convinced 
of the intimate connexion fubfifting between 
the national code of equity and that fub- 
limer code, on which, indeed, it is, in a 
great degree, founded, and the leading 
principles of which iare throughout thefe 
pages humbly attempted to be defended and 
illuftrated, have uniformly befriended this 
growing work in every ftage of its pro- 
grefs towards maturity, and have rejoiced 
to behold obftacles furmounted and diffi- 
culties fubdued. Nor has this generous 
patronage been folely confined to the 
circle of thofe who prefide and pra£tife in 
the courts of common law } flnce, from fome 
who prefide in thofe of the civil law 
of this country, I have alfo received fuch 
flattering marks of attention, as I muft 
remember with fervent gratitude to the 
lateft hour of my life. 
, Gentlemen, forgive me, if, on this occafion, 
I cannot avoid indulging a fmall portion 
of, I truft, a laudable vanity : for, to be ho- 
noured, on the one hand, with the pa- 
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tronage of men, by (lation fo highly ele-» 
vated, and themfdves fuch accompliflied 
proficients in literature, as the prefent 
Lord High Chancellor, the Matter of the 
Rolls, Lord Eldon, and Sir Giles Rook; 
and, on the other, with the decided ap- 
plaufe of characters fo defervedly eftimated 
by their countrymen, as Sir William Wynne, 
Sir William Scott, and Sir John Nicholl,- 
falls to the envied lot of but very few wri- 
ters" of the age. I truft thefe diftinguiftied 
perfonages will not be offended at my thus 
publicly dating to you, and to the public, 
my peculiar obligations to them, nor re- 
fufe to accept of my warmeft acknowledge- 
ments for their continued kindnefs. 

Among the numerous barrifters, diflin- 
guiihed by talents and by fcience, whom I 
am alfo proud to rank among tny friends 
^nd fubfcriber;, I am bound by gratitude 
at leaft to mention one, Mn Mackintosh, 
whofe obliging notice of my efforts, in the 
very elegant profpe(3:us to his interefting 
'le£lures, demands, and has, my warmed 
thanks. At no period of our hiftory, I 
believe, was the Englifh bar filled, by men 
€f . more tranfcendent abilities, of purer 

principles. 
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principles) or more imlependent mtndtf. 

4 • 

The great body of artifts^ alfo, in this king* 
dom, who do not diflike a little bi^ C0^ 
louring in flyle, I have the greateft reafon 
to think decidedly friendly to ray workj 
though many of them have not ceaCbd Uf 
lament that my plates are by no means ade« 
quate to the importance of the fubje^s 
difcufled. On feme future occafion^ poffibly, 
with their kind ani{l:ance> that error may 
be rectified. * ^ 

The conviftion, Gentlemen, of your par- 
ticular and practical knowledge of Indian 
J urifprudence, evinced, on a memorable oc- 
cafion, in tlie highcA court of judicature 
known in thb country, excites in my mind 
no fmall degree of anxious apprehenfion, 
while I infcribe to you a volume containing 
ail exprel^ treatiie on the ancient govern* 
ment and legal inftitutions of that mighty 
empire. Little converfant, from difierent 
habits and purfiiits of life, in legal refearches, 
r would willingly have declined altogether 
isngaging in the fubje^t; but a difTertation 
on Indian juriiprudence forms a part of my 
original propofals, publifticd . long before 
Sir William Jones favoured the learned 

' world 
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world with a tranflation of Menu's Infti-* 
tutesi which are now in the hands of mod: 
profeflional men. Though that circum* 
ftance has enabled me greatly to curtail my 
difquifitions on that curious head of Indian 
literature, yet it by no means releafes me 
frofti the obligation I am under to the ge- 
neral clafs of my readers, who may not 
be pofTefTed of the work in queftion. The 
concife obfervations which I have ventured 
to offer on the legiflature of India arid that 
fingular code, compofed of fuch hetero^ 
geneous ingredients, that jargon (for fo I 
muft call it) of defpotifm to men and be* 
nevolence to brutes, of fenfe and abfurdity, 
of the fublime and the puerile, are the 
refult of confiderable attention to the fub- 
je£t, founded partly on what I have beert 
able to colle6): from ancient claflical writers, 
and partly from the few genuine Hindoo 
documents as yet in our poffeffion. They 
might eaiily have been made longer, and 
are, in fa£t, themfelves only an abridge- 
ment of a more extended effay; but, as I 
have in that DifTertation apologetically ob- 
ferved, the work itfelf has been fince re- 
printed and widely circulated in Europe. It 

is 
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is entere4 into in fufiicient detail to grai* 
tify the curiofity of the general reader, and 
the legal ftudent will probably not reft con- 
tent without confulting the original. My 
intention, in giving a regular analyfis of the 
code, was, by leaving out what appeared 
to be its interpolated abfurdities, to pre* 
fent it to the reader in a more conne£led 
point of view, and better worthy of the wif- 
dom of the Tublime legiflator to whom it 28 
attributed. ^ 

The legal Diflertation, though the laft in 
order of thofe that occupy the pages of this 
final volume, I have introduced firft and 
more particularly to your notice, Gentlemen, 
becaufe it is the one in which you will 
probably find yourfelves moft interefted. 
It contains two others, intimately conne£led 
with Indian commerce and literature, to 
which I beg permifiion to make thefe dedi-^ 
catory pages ibmewhat introdu6tory. 

When the Arabian chiefs, in the feventh 
century of the Chriftian aera, poured their 
myriads into the plains of Hindoftan, they 
found there fuch fuperabundant wealth, the 
tribute of all nations for innumerable ages, 
as occafioned the writers of that country 

to 
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- -s. ' 

to invent the romantic fiction that, among 
other rarities peculiar to India, a tree was ^ 
difcovcred there of pure goldi* and of e- 
oormous fize, fpringing naturally out of 
the ibil, thus realizing Milton's fable of 
tlie vegetable gold that grew in the de- 
lightful paradife of his fancy. According 
to writers, however, hereafter referred to, 
of fomewhat better authenticity than thofc 
fablers, nothing could equil, in the an- 
cienjt periods that preceded their irruption, 
the aftonifhing magnificence difplayed in the 
pagodas. The lofty roofs and columns of 
thofe ftupendous edifices are reported to • 
have been entirely covered with that beau- 
tiful metal; the high*raifed altars blazed 
with a profufion of gems ; the breafts and 
veliures of their monftrous idols were co- 
vered with firings of the lovelieft pearl, 
while their eyes fparkled with the borrowed 
lullre of emeralds and rubies. I thought 
it could not fail of being peculiarly in- 
terefting to that very large and refpcAable ^ 
portion of my readers who are commer- 
cially connected with India, to trace to 



• See Orme's Hindoftan, vol. i. p. 9. 
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their fource, in the vaft, but now probably 
cxhaufted, mines of Africa and Afia, the 
dreams of that amazing wealth, by way 
of appendix to the Diflertation on the an- 
cient commerce of India in the fixth volume 
of thefe Antiquities. The pi6lure, it muff 
be owned, is extremely gaudy and magni- 
ficent, but I triift it is not overcharged. 

I'he arts and fciences of India, which 
I have confiderecl under the general head 
of its literature, were carried, in periods 
of the nioft remote antiquity, to fo high 
a point of excellence as opens to the Euro- 
pean fchdiar an immcnfe field- for refleflion* 
In this inftance alfo I have endeavoured 
to do the ancient Indians ftrid juftice 
without exaggeration; but, on fome points 
principally relating to their unparalleled 
advance in mechanical fcience, confideraT- 
ble difficulties arifing, and there being fuch 
a deficiency of written materials in Europe 
for proving the points contended for \ to 
fubftantiate thofe points I have had re- 
oourfe to the following plan oi inveftiga- 
tion and decifion, in which, if my author 
Sir William Jones was, -as I have every 
reafon to think, correct in his original po- 
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iitions, I could fcarcely fall of being alfa 
corrcfl: in my deduflions. 

By a train of forcible arguments, ftrength- 
ened by an ingenious agronomical calcu- 
lation, that equally zealous and judicious . 
explorer into the genuine antiquities of 
Afia has fixed the period of. the $rfl: pro- 
mulgation of Menu's Inftitutes to that of 
the ^ eftabli^hment of the firft monarchies 
. in Egypt and Afia, which could not have 
taken place many ages pofterior to the de- 
lude; and their firft publication, as a code 
of written laws, to about the year 1280 
before Chrift* Now when we read in that 
code of the engraving and piercing of gem ^ 
and particularly ^of diamonds^ an art only 
recently known in Europe, we know they 
muft neceflarily have had the ufe of thofe 
fine fteel inftruments without which that 
operation could not poffibly have been per- 
formed, and confequently that they muft 
have been very excellent metallurgifts as 
early after the deluge as can well be con- 
ceived. Again, when, in the fame book, 
we read of a particular ca/l^ or clafs, 
whofe fole occupation it is to attend Jilk- 
worms, we can afcertain, however difputed 
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in favour of the; Chinefe at , a later date, 
the very early period when filkrwcaving 
flouriflied in India. To the (ame decifion we 
are irrefiftibly led in refpefl: to the art of 
making pottery and porcelain^ which induced 
me to determine that the ancient Murrhins 
were not chryfl;al or agate, but a fine kind of 
porcelain i. and. I rejoice: to hear that fo good 
a judge,of the fubjeft as Dr. Vincent, whofc 
book Ihave not yet.feeh, confirms the faft 
contended for* The portion of my book, in 
which that a{iertioi> (lands, was printed off 
long prior to the appearance of his. A yarie- 
ty of fimilar proofs may be brought of their 
having been, in thofe ancient periods, good 
cbemifts^ qfironomersj arcbiteSis^ geometricians^ 
and even anatomifis^ an aflertion fo often and 
ftrenuoufly denied; and, for thefe proofs, I 
refer the reader to the parts of the Differ- 
tation that relate to thofe fafls. 
' Such, Gentlemen, is the fpecies of en- 
tertainment which I have endeavoured grate- 
fully to provide for yourfelves and the in- 
dulgent public in the prefent volume of In- 
dian Antiquities ; and, while I take a final 
adieu of a fubje^ that has engroffed fome 
years of my life, moft fervently do I hope 

that 
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that tqy humble effays may pnly be the 
forerunner of fome grander effort more 
fully and effectually to difplay them;, fincc 
my mind is eternally imprefled with the con- 
vi£H6n from which, indeed, I have- iini*- 
formly a£led, that every additional refearcli 
into their early annals and hiftory will Ul- 
tim^ttely tend (not to weaken aiid fubvert^ 
as the fceptic vainly prefumes, but) tO| 
firengthen and fupport the Mofaic and Chrifn 
tian codes, - aind, confequently, the highef^ 
9nd beit interefts of ma^^. x • 

i have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen,. 

» 

with the trueft refpefl, 
your ever obligcid and faithful fervant, 
. THOMAS MAURICE. 



BritiJIj Mufeum^ 
July \^^ I'Soo. 
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THE frontifpicce of this volume, ejfi 
hibiting the famous peacock* throne of 
the Mogul emperor^ df India, the fub- 
joincd account of that throne by the Baron 
Tavernieri who faw it . about the end of 
the laft century, will probably prove ac- 
ceptable to the reader. He fpeaks of' orie 
peacock only, but two appear in this print, 
which was drawn, at Delhi, by an Euro- 
pean artift in the train of Nadir Shah, 
who, on the plunder of that city in 17391 
broke it to pieces, and carried the jewels 
thaft compofed it into Perfia, whence they 
have been fcattered through Alia and £u^ 

ft 

rope. 

" The Great Mogul has fcvcn thrones, 

fome fet all over with diamonds) others 

«with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; 'Buttl^ 

larged; throne is erected in ti)f * ^all of the 

- . - a firft 
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firft court of the palace ; it is, in form, like 
one of tnr:fidcU«b, fix feet long and ^mt 
broad. I counted about a hundred and eight 
pale rubies in collets about that throne, the 
leaft whereof weighed a .hundresd carats, but 
there are fome that weigh two hundred. 
Emeralds I counted- ahfiut a hundred and 
forty, that weighed forae threefcore, fome 
thirty^ carats*. , . . - \ 

V' The under part of the canopy is en* 
tirely embroidered with pearls and diamond^ 
yyith a fringe of pcjarls round the edge. Up-* 
on the top of the canopy, which, is made 
like an ;irch with four panes, Aands a pea-* 
fock, wit)i his tail fpread, . confiding entire-* 
iy of iapphires and other, proper coloured 
'ftones : .the body is of beaten gold, encfaafed 
with numerous je^A(^s ; ; and, a greajt ruby 
adorns .his b^eaft^ t<:) wfakh hangs a pearl 
th^t weighs fifty, carats. On each .iid^ of 
the pje^9ck (land two nofegays, as high as 
t^i^^ bird^ flQi^riAing of various forts of igiow** 
ers, all of beaten gold enamelled. Wfew 
the kijftg |ea^^h|n>felf u|)ksm the thrQineA there 

V . ft^u*^1^feari?!l^. Je Yff l» ' wilbc a 1 tjian«>nd ^ 
jpqn^aiit oJf^^eighty<or,iii^^ W^^^^ 

i^<!B^a?ife4i!y^*^. ruMes^ ^d^ f mgf alsl§^ ^ 
• .,.i. ji fufpended 



farpmid^d that it n always in his eye. The 
twd^ pt^rs zKby ^hat uphold the canopy, 
arc fct rolind with rows of fair pearl and 
of an excellent water, that weigh from fi^ 
to ten carats a piece. At the diftance of 
fcmr feety upon each fide of the throne, are 
placed' two umbreUas, the handles of which 
are about dght feet high, covered with dta-- 
mondss the umbrellas themfelves; being of 
erim^Hi velvet, embrcndered and fringed with 
pearl. This k the famoos throne which 
Timur began and Shah Jehaun finilhed, and 
is really reported to have eoft a hundred and 
iixty mlllione and five hundred thouifknd 
UvMs of our moft^.^* 

For an account of the curious mytho-* 
Ibgioil reprtfentation of the planet Sani, or 
Saturn, with his ring formed oi Jerpenti^ 
the reader will pleafe to confult page 605 of 
this volume and the fubfequent remarks. 

The enumeration of the pages is conti- 
nued from the fixth volume, which clofed 
with 440. The reafon is, that the firil: 
Diflertation vd'tbis volume was priginally in- 
tended to have come into the preceding one; 



>. * 



* Taventier's Indian Travds, torn. iii. p. 331, edit. 1713. 
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but, on making up tlie booki it was fpund 

f 

that the addition would have render^ that 
volume difproportionably large: it was» 
therefore, refervcd for the prefent. 



■r 



. P. 5. There having been of late a fcon- 
fiderable demand for the two volumes of 
Indian Antiquities (long out of print) which 
contain the Differtation on the Afiatic Trl* 
nities, to accommodate the public, the au- 
thor has, at a very great expenfe, reprinted 
the whole of ^hat Diflertation in one vo- 
lurae, which, with aU the pUt,=„ iUuftra- 
> tive of the dodirine, may be had at Mjt. 
Gardiner's, Prince's Street, Caveiidifh-Square, 
price twehe Jhillings. The impreflion confifts 
of only 250 copies, and it can on no ac'-* 
count be again printed diflind from the 
larger work to which it properly belongs* 



^e Binder will place the print of tte Mo- 
GUL THRONE oppofite the title I and that of 
the PLANET Sani before the Dijfertation on 
the Literature of the Indians. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 



S E C T I ON L 

Havilak, the Land of G^ld^-^tbe Mcimt 
l/Snis $f Arabia ^md £thio»ia« — the 
TnafuTiS in BuUton rf tie Mcimt Eori^ri an 
Snwresgnt, «^ the goidiH So^aiiA, the Source 
tf the Wleakh cf . the Tykiakb and Solo- 
MQff ^ ^^ the former^ bfwe^er^ had mMher a^ 
kmdma Source in th» Mines of SwATH, the Pe^ 

' A V and PoTOSJ ofAn^quity^ -^ A DeJJcriplion^ 

fr^m the Prepbit EjBBKiEL^ if the MagA^ 

tence ^f ancient Tyre^^-^^be Sowren ^ the 

• ffealih rf the. iUsYJUAN or BABin^adOAM 

Empire iavefligatedf and tiM fVeakb exempli • 

Jkdin the Omdmentt cf the Temple of fisrus 

emd the Dea Sykia. — Brief SMBures on 

cumd Monty and (ke^ D^Rics ^uci M Ba- 

rent 
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rent of Wealth which conjlantly followed ftp 
transferred^ by CvRtrs, from Babylon to 
SusA. -^ ^be immenfe fFealth in Bullion and 
coined Money of the ancient Persians, — it% 
principal Sources^ its won Mines in C Arma- 
ni A, the Mines of Lydia and Thr acje, and 

* ^ ' 
tbe,vaj{ internal Gtmmerce carried on ivitb 

India. — ti/e Whole fell a Prey to Alex- 
AKOER m bis Conqwfi of Perfia^ and io bis 
Grains aft& Us Deceaje, — ^Tbejlher Mines 
of Attica,' and the accumulated treafures 
preferved in the Grecian Tempies, conji- 
dered,'-r- Tbofe Temple^i the public Banks- of 
Orbecjs, and tbe Prieftt tbe Bankers, -^ A 
Surv^a now taken <f tbe Wealtb of ancient 
. InmA, —-tbe great central Depofit, for many 
Centuries^ of tbe Bullion botb of tbe Eaftern 
and Weftern fForld, — tbat Bullion principally 
meked demt and formed into Statues of ibe 
numerous fuperior and fubordinaie Deities 
of India, as well as to fabricate tbe 

Utei^ls of f^ir Temples An Aceounf^of 

tbe treaftres of fbiit\' Kkd folmd in tbofe 

Jeifipbs 
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^empki by Sultan Mahmud, ofGAZ}HA^Mnd 

other Invaders of Hindostan. — The Author , 
returns from Hindostan to the Confideration 
of the Wealth obtained by Alexander, and 
its Difperfion by his Succeffbrsy the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, the Seleucid^ of Syria, and 
the Macedonian Sovereigns. — The whole 
Wealth of Asia centred finally among the 
Romans. — A confiderable Fart difjipated by 
their Profligacy I a ftill more confiderable Par^ 
tion fell to . the Lot of the Goths^ Vandals, 
and other barbarous Nations who plundered 
Rome; but^ by far the moji confiderable Por^ 
tion was buried^ during the Times of Ty^^ 

*  * 

ranny and Turbulence^ in that Earth from 
which it originally came. 

TO form any adequate idea of the wealth 
of the ancient world in gold and filver 
bullion^ we muft turn our eyes to the coun- 
tries in which mines were firft difcovered and 
wrought* Now the region, moft early men- 
jtioned in hiftory facred and profane as pro- 
dijcing^ gold, is H-^vilah, in the Peotateuch 
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of Mofes, and the gold which it produced is 
faid to have been remarkable for its purity. 
Havilah, which the river Pifon watered, is, by 
the beft commentators, afferted to be Arabia; 
and, accordingly, we read both in Agatar- 
chides and Strabo, that Arabia anciently 
labounded in gold in fo extraordinary a man* 
jier, that its inhabitants would give double ' 
the weight of that valuable metal for iron, 
treble its weight for brafs, and ten times its 
weight for filver.* We are informed by thofc 
authors, that, in digging the earth in the 
ibuthem parts of Arabia, they found pieces of 
gold that needed not the refiner's fire fome- 
times as big as olive-ftones, aiid, at others^ 
as big as walnuts; and that, in particular, 
through the country of the Deliae, ran a 
flream, in whofe fands were intermixed pieces 
of gold of confiderable magnitude, while the 
fand at its mouth appeared as one (hining 
folid mafs entirely compofed of it, and that 
the furniture and utenfils of their houfes, 
their cups and veffels, were inade of it. On 
this account, as well as its producing fuch 

• Vide Agatarchides Cnid. apud Photiuxn, p. 1370^ ct etSam 
"Strabonis Geograph. lib. xvi. p. 583. 
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quantities of myrrh, caffia> frankinpenfe, and 
all the fined drugs and perfumes, that part of 
Arabia obtained the name of Felix. 

Although a confiderable , portion of this 

relation may have truth for its bafis, . yet the 

greater part is probably exaggerated i for the 

immemorial trade of the Arabians to the 

coaft of Afri<:a was, doubtlefs, one jfource of 

their thus abounding in thofe precious 

metals, which are the chief oljedl: of traffic. 

Of their early engagement jn commercial 

concerns, no ftronger teftimony need he 

brought than that which Scripture itfelf 

a£>rdsi for, it was to a caravan of I0ima«^ 

elitifli {that is, Arabian) merchants,, going 

down to £gypt with fpices and balmi that 

the patriarch Jofeph was fold. To Afrip^ 

therefore, and particularly to the Eth^optans, 

we muft next dire6l our courfe, as a prin*» 

cipal and unfailing fource of the riches of the 

ancient world ^ for, in truth, every province 

of that vaft empire abounded in mines : gold 

was borne down by torrents from the moun* 

tains, and flowed in th^ dreams of the valley; 

the Ethiopians anciently had fuch plenty • of 

it, that, to ihew their contempt for what 

excited the envy and admiration of the whole 

world 
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world befide, they are faid to have manacled 
their prilbners taken in war with golden fet- 
ters; 

There is a curious account given in Dio- 
dorus Siculus of the mode after which the 
Egyptians worked and refin^ the metal ob^ 
tained from the mines in the Thebais ; for 
the Lower Egypt, as we before obferved, was 
entirely deftitute of mines.- They commenced 
the operation by pounding the ore, and re- 
ducing it to grains of the fize of millet. It 
was then reduced to powder under mill- 
ftones of great weight. The gold-duft, thus 
finely ground, was fpread, as in the procefs 
ufed in refpeft to the tin ore, detailed above, 
over a floor of boards, fomewhat inclined, 
and well wafhed with water, which ran off 
from the floping declivity, bearing with it 
the groffer terreftrial particles that had ad- 
hered to it. This wafliing was feveral times 
repeated ; and the ore, after having been well 
rubbed between the hands of the workmen, 
and thoroughly cleaned by fponges from all 
remaining filth, was configned over to thofc 
whofe bufmefs it was to fmelt it. Thefe 
artifts depofited the gold duft in earthen vafes, 
mixing with itj in certain proportions, lead 

fal 
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fait, TIN, and barley- meal; and thefe, being^ 
clofely covered and luted, were placed for five 
days and nights in a ftrong refining-furnace. 
When that period was elapfed, and the metal 
cooled, they opened the veflels j and, examin* 
ing the gold, found it perfetlly pure^ and 
very little diminifhed in quantity,* This 
prbcefs, of feparating and refining the ore of 
gold, the ancients inform us, was immemori- 
ally pradifed in Egypt, and, in reality, it 
does not materially differ from that ufed at 
the prefent day? lead, tin, and the labour of 
repeated fufion, being fubftituted by the an-* 
cients in the room of the more rapid and 
cafy procefs of the moderns, by means of 
mercury. In : tljofe early periods, however, 
when as yet both the neceffities and the 
luxuries. of life were fewer, gold was fre- 
quently found in a ftate that needed no re- 
fining. Without defcending into the dark 
bofbm of the mine, virgin gold was frequently 
to be, met with near the fur face, as it was 
difcovcred in Peru, and is riow found in i^ 

Achem. 

• Sec Diod. Sict p. 184; and Agatarchides apud Photium iiu 
loco cicato. 
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Of the immenfc quantity of |;old pofleiled 
by the Egyptians, as well as their elegant 
lnanufa£lare of it, in the very early ages to 
which we allude, abundant teftimony may 
be brought from writers, both facred and 
profane, and to their combined evidence we 
ihall conftantly appeal, when poflible, for the 
truth of our afiertions throughout this Differ- 
tation. Diodorus, defcribing the grand mau- 
foleum of Ofymandyas, informs us, that the 
exa£): fum of the gold and filver dug from the 
mines of the Thebais, as infcribed on the waits 
of that temple, amounted to 3,000,000,000 
of minse, or ninety* fix millions of our money; 
and mentions, in farther proof of the mag- 
nificence of that rhonarch, the ftupendous 
circle of wrought gold, 365 cubits in circ4im- 
ference, the number of the days of the re- 
formed year of Egypt, which furrounded his 
tomb.* From a flill more authentic record, 
the Pentateuch of Mofes, may be adduced, in 
evidence, the goUen (bain which Pharoah 
placed around the neck of Jofepfa, when he 
raifed him to the dignity of cup-bearer ; the 
exceeding riches in gold and Jilver carried by 

* Diodorus Siculus^ lib. i. p. 44. 
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Abraham out of Egypt; the multitude of 
gold and (ilver vafes, and other valuable 
trinkets, which the Ifraelites, though in a ftate 
of abje6t fervitude, at their exodus, obtained 
of their wealthy neighbours ; and the brace- 
lets, the ear-rings, and the clafps of gold, 
which they afterwards' voluntarily offered to 
Mofes for the fabrication of thofe fumptuous 
works, for the golden crown, the table of 
fhew-bread, and the rich chandelier of beaten 
gold, devoted to the holieft rites of their re- 
ligion. The greateft mart, however, for this 
metal on the African coaft, was the goldea 
Sofala, which Mr. Bruce has inconteftably 
proved to be the Ophir of Scriptures j and it 
was probably from thofe mines that David 
and Solomon obtained thofe immenfe trea« 
fures, which animated the former to projefi, 
and enabled the latter to complete, the ftately 
Temple of Jerufalem with all the various. 
golden ornaments ufed in its public worfhip. 
In one voyage only, the (hips of Solomon are 
reported by Jofephus to have brought home 
four hundred and fifty talents of gold ; by 
which ' the writer meant the talent ufed at 
Tyre, moft probably current at Jerufalem, 
and thought by Arbuthnot to be of the fame 

value 
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value as that of Attica, amounting to between 
three and four millions fterling.* If thefc 
voyages to Ophir were frequently repeated, 
there can be but little of hyperbole in that 
expreflion which occurs in Scripture, of his 
making filver to be at Jerufalem as the Jiones of 

' tbejireet ; becaufe filver at that time bore a far 
inferior value to gold than it bears in thefe 
days 5 it being then in the proportion of fix- 
teen to one ; whereaS) it is now only as twelve 
to one. Nor can we wonder at David's 
having left in his treafury a hundred thoufdnd 
talents of gold ^ and a tboufand thoufand talents of 

fher. I Chronicles, xxii. though we cannot, 
in this inftance, compute by the Euboean 
talent, which in gold, according to the fame 
author, would amount to 547,500,000/. and 
in filver to above 342,ooOiOoo/. of our mo- 
ney ; an enormous and incredible fum, which 
the treafury of no fovereign or nation on 
earth ever contained. Dr. Arbuthnot, there- 
fore, judicioufly contends that we fhould cal- 

*culate by the moft ancient Phoenician talent, 
alluded to by Homer, (and, in confequence, 

* Vide Jofephi Antiquit. lib. vii, and Arbuthnot on Ancient 
Coins, p. 42, 

called 
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called by him Homeric J of value far lefs con- 
fiderable. Probably Jofephus gives us the true 
amount of that wealth, when he dates the 
whole at the round fum of 100,000 talents; 
that is, the Alexandrian talent, moft in ufe 
at the period of his writing. 

Hiero, the Phccnician monarch, we arc 
told, inftigated by perfonal friendfliip, and 
his admiration of the confummate wifdom of 
Solomon, in his favour broke through that 
jealous refer ve which marked all the naval 
proceedings of that enterprizing nation. He 
not only aflifted the Jewifh fovereign with his 
fubjedls to build a fleet for the exprefs purpofe 
of commerce, but alfo to navigate that fleet 
to the deftined port, to the rich fource of 
that wealth which exalted Tyre to her envied 
pre-eminence in power and fplendor over all 
the cities of the ancient world. If the fatellite 
was thus bright in riches and in glory, with 
what furpaflingj^ with what unequalled,, luftre 
muft the primary orb have been inverted ; for, 
it was not onlv from the golden Sofala, and 
the ports q^ Africa, that (he obtained this 
infinite fupply of bullion, but we have (hewn 
that, in the mines of the Pyrerisean moun- 
tains, at once the P^ru and Potosi of anti- 
> quity. 
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quity, (he found an additional and never- 
failing fpring of overflowing treafure. I have 
already, in the preceding Differtation, given 
a very ample account of their abundant pro- 
duce in the times of the Phoenicians trading 
thither ; but, when they ceafed to be fo abun- 
dantly produftive of ore, it is impoflible to 
afcertain. I need only add to that account^ 
that, in the time of Strabo, the Romans kept 
forty thoufand men conftantly employed in 
thofe mines ; and that they produced to them 
twenty-five thoufand drachmas a day.* Full 
credit, therefore, may be given to the teftimo- 
nies which the records of all nations bear to the 
profufion of gold and gems worn by the inha- 
' bitants, and difplayed in the temples and 
palaces, of Tyre. Of her aftoniftiing wealth, 
and the rich fpecies of manufadlures in which 
(he dealt, no more impreflive evidence from 
profane authors need be adduced than the 
fplendid donation fent by her to the temple 
of the Tyrian Hercules at Gades, and men- 
tioned in the preceding pages ; the golden^ 
belt of Teucer, and the golden olive of Pyg- 
malion, exquifitely wrought, bearing Smarag- 

• Strabo, lib,vi. p.-379. 
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iHne fruit } that is» berries of emerald^ r«pre« 
fenting olives in the utmoft pcrfeftion. This 
teflimony of Apolionius, in Philoftratus, who 
vifited the temple of Gades, in the firft century 
of the Chriftian sera, adde^ to that of Herodo* 
tus, previoufly cited, concerning the dazzling 
ornaments of her own principal temple, feen by 
that hiftorian many centuries before, the two 

» 

lofty pillars of gold and emerald, which illu- 
minated the whole dome by their rcflefted fplen- 
dor, are fully confirmed by the decided voice of 
Scripture itfelf ; not only in refpeft to their 
elegant work in gold and- ivory in the palaceS' 
of Solomon and the temple of Jerufalem, but 
more particularly and minutely in the follow* 
ing animated apoftrophe, which is too in- 
timately connected with many of the fubjcfls 
difcufTed in this volume, and exhibits too in- 
terefting a detail of the fplendor of an an- 
cient commercial . metropolis to be omitted ; 
for, in truth, i( was the gold of Ophir and 
the filver of Spain that formed the bafis of 
all her magnificence. 

** O Tyre,'' exclaims the prophet, " thou 
haft faid in thyfelf, I am a city of perfect 
beauty. Thy neighbours, who built thee, have 
forgot nothing to embcUilh thee. They have. 

Vol. VI. G g made 
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tnadar the hull and the diverfe ^oriei oi thjf 
(hips of the fir-trees of Seiiir. They have 
taken a cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
iHsttt. Thsy have polifhed the oaks of BaQiah, 
to make thine oar6. They have employed the 
ivory of the Indies, to make benches for thy 
tt>wers } and that which comes from Italy, to 
make thy chambers. Fine linen, with bfoi'* 
dered work from Egypt, Wa6 that which thoa 
fpreadefl: ibrth to be thy Qaiil Hyacinth and 
purple, from the iiles of Eliihah, have made 
thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar- 
tad were thy rovrers ; and thy wife men, 
Tyre, became thy pilots. All the (hips of the 
fea, and ail their, mariners, occupied thy com-^ 
merce and thy merchandlfe. The Carthagi- 
nians trafficked with thee, and filled thy faip 
with filver, with tin, and lead. Javan, Tu->> 
bal, and Mefhe^h, were alfo thy merchants, and 
brought- to thy people (laves and vefiels of 
brafs. Tlley of Togormah traded in thy fairs 
with horfes and mules. The children of De- 
dan trafiicked with thee. Thy commerce ex* 
tended to many iflands, and they gave thee, in 
exchange for thy menchandifes, magnificent 
carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were 
thy merchants, becau& of the multitude of 

thy 
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thy woiics : they expoied to fale in thy fairs 
pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byf- 
fusy filk, and all forts of precious merchandife* 
The people of Judah and of Ifrael were alfb thy 
merchants, they traded in thy markets pure 
wheat and balm, honey, oil, and rofin. Da* 
mafcus, in exchange for thy wares, fo varied 
and fo different, brought then great riches, ex« 
cellent wine, and wool of a lively and (hining 
colour. Dan, Greece, and Mofel, traded in 
thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, and cala« 
mus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, wert 
alfo thy merchants $ they brought thee their 
lambs, and rams, and goats. Shebah and 
Ramah came alfo to traffic with thee ; they 
Cr^ed in thy markets the mod: exquifite per^^ 
fumes, precious ftones, and gold* Thine were 
the moft remarkable of all the fhips of the fea« 
Thy rowers conducted thee upon the gr^t 
waters. Thou haft been loaded with ricl^s 
and glory : never any city was like thee. Thy 
commerce enriched the* nations, and the kings 
of the earth."* 

It fhould here be obferved, that the prophet 
Bzekiel, to whom we are indebted for this 

* Ezeki^l/ chap, xxvii. and xxviii. 
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valuable pi6ture of the grandeur of the Phoe* 
tiician metropolis, flourifhed nearly 600 years 
before Chrift, when Tyre was in the zenith of 
that glory, which (hortly after bowed its 
head before the monarch of Aflyria. To 
Aflyria, therefore, and principally to Babylon; 
the mighty capital of the greateft empire the 
fun ever beheld, it is now neceflfary that I 
ihould dire6V the attention of the reader during 
our farther inveftigation of the curious fub- 
jeft before us, the treafures of gold and filver 
bullion amaffed in the ancient world. 

Affyria had no gold or iilver mines of her 
owti; but, being the central region of that part 
of Ada in which commerce ever moft vi* 
goroufly flourifhed, (he abforbed, as in a vaft 
vortex, the wealth in this article, in which flie 
fo iuper-eminently abounded. We are afto« 
nifiied, in the infancy of mankind, and in the 
dawn* of fcience, to find works executed at 
once fo coftly and fo ftupendous. Thofe, fa- 
bricated in the precious raetab alluded to, 
alone form the objeft of our prefent inquiry 5 
%ind here, in the great temple of Belus, built 
by Semiramis, we find three prodigious ^ fta- 
tues, not of cafi^ for they are exprei&y faid to 
have been of ie^fent g<^^^j reprefenting Jupiter, 

the 
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the father of all, Juno, the queen of heaircn; 
and Rhea, the univerfal mother. The ftatue 
of Jupiter appeared trtEi, and in a walking at^ 
titude; it was forty feet in height, and weighed: 
a thoufand Babylonian taknts. The ftatue of 
Rhea alfo weighed the fame number of ta*-! 
lents, but was fculptured fitting on a throne 
of mafly gold, with two lions (landing before 
her, as guardians of the ftatue, accompanied 
with two huge ferpents iii filver, that weighed 
each thirty talents. The ftatue of Jono wa* 
in an ere£i: pofture, and weighed eight hundred 
talents: her right hand grafped a ijbrpej^t j[>y 
the head, and her left a golden fceptre, in-*^ 
crufted with gems. Before thefc three cploQa} 
figures ftood an altar of beaten gold, forty^ 
feet in length, fifteen in breadth, and of th^ 
weight of five hundred talents. On this altar 
ftood two vaft flagons wdghiug each thirty 
talents ; two cenfers for incenfe, probably ^ept 
continually burning, each weighing five hun-* 
dred talents; and, finally, three veffels for 
the confecrated wine, of which the largeft, 
that affigned to Jupiter, wijighcd three hun- 
dred talents, and thole to Juno and Rhea fix 
hundred^ talents.^ Such is the relation givea 

• Vide Diod. Sic. lib.ii. p^98. 
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by Diodoras of the ornamental decorations of 
^8 fupnb fane, and, though borrowed from 
Ctefias, may probably be, for the moft part, 
true. It certainly is in unifon with the mag- 
nificent tafte of the times, and might eafily 
have been accompiiihed by the iptimenle fums 
that flowed, in a golden inundation, into that 
capital from Aratna and all the adjoining pro-T 
vihcfes fubjeft to the crown of Aflfyria. 

If this relation, however, fhould appear 
wholly idpredibk, let us appeal to the au-* 
thority of Holy Writ for an account of the 
tjchibition of Aflyri^n wealth, fcarcdy Ids 
ftitprifing; and this difplay we find in the 
colodal image of gold which Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the plunder of Jerufalem, and probably 
from the fuperb fpoils of its temple and royal 
palace, ere6bed to his god Bdus, that is, tie 
Sun, whofe ray matures the growing ore, th« 
Sun equally adored with fimilar rites and by 
the fame appellation, in ancient Britain and 
ancient Babylon, in the extcnfive plain of 
Dura. T^is ftatue, to form which was fo 
bafely proCfituted the enormctos aggregate of 
wealth Tieaped up. by David and Solomon for 
a nobler puipofe, and a far more refulgent 
deity, was fixty cubits in height, which there- 
fore 
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fore y»ftly e^ci^s that cr^^cd to Jiipitw 5«- 
lus by Semirami^, Axty CDbjits bolpg nea^y 
9qu9l to piacty fo^t i it was^alfo Ox cwbit? in 
breadth i and th? whole was of he^t^ gok). 
Now Pr. PridffSBx cprnputes th? wfight in 

go)4 of the foriTier ftatiw, viz. we thou%4 
tfitfnts, tQ be eq^(^ to three ipilUons 9nd ^ 
jhglf fterUng, and the v«lue of th»t <^ Nebur 
ehfldnee?^ nfe^ coBiequently in proportion tp 
it$ additlpnAl height** That fiatl^of, ff9rf»l 
of the apparent exAggemtion* would nUow 
only forty cubits to the Aatue, fiod twepty fgr 
th§ pedeftali btjt this ip contrary te the ejp- 
prr& words of §criptnret ftnd the 4im?nfiow8 
will not appear iwrediJble to thof? who <?onr 

iider th»t this c^JoiTu^ was probably intended 
9« a» ejthibition of the hoarded w««iUh 9f the 
treafury of ]3»bylon, pnd copj^ted of the 

golden fpojie of Egypt, Syria, and P^Jeftiiw. 

recently fubdued by this powerful .s^pd O^^eOi- 
tfttious monarch. The whole, or, ^t leaft, 
far the greater part, of tlm wealth, ftfter- 
wards. At the eonqueft of Babylon bf Qymh 
fell into the hands of the Per^aa foyereigina, 
whov trflns&rrisg the feAt of empire atvd U» 

* Prideaux's Conne£Uons, vol. i. p. ioo> 
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accumulated treafures to Sufa, invite our 
(leps to the new metropolis. 

Although, a$ has been before obferved, 
there are at prefent no mines of gold or (ilver 
open in Perfia, there are, according to Char* 
den, evident remains of thofe that have been 
wrought in ancient times, and were either 
exhaufted, or ftopt for want of timber \ an 
article in which that country is, in many parts, 
miferably deficient, efpecially in the defert 
Carmantay where thofe remains are moft vifi- 
ble. From its being fo mountainous a regic»i, 
as well as fo productive of fulphqr and cop*- 
per, in the neighboiirhood of which gold is 
generally found, there can be no doubt of 
its flill containing fuch mines, were a fpirit 
ofa£tive induftry fet in motion to make the 
proper iearch ; or, rather, were not the finews 
of that induiliry palfied .by the iron hand of 
defpotifm. 

For an abundant fupply, however, of gold 
and filver, during the period that elapfed from 
Cyrus to the death of the laft Darius, no 
internal refoutces were neceffary to the Per- 
iians, fince the whole wealth of Egypt and 
Aiia continued to flow, by various channels, 
into that empire. In the firft place, all the 

produce 
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produce of the mines of Lydia^ that made 
Crcefus, next to the fovereigns of Perfia and 
India, (India^ at that time but little known to 
the nations of Alia iituated to the weft of the 
Seendhu,) the richeft monarch of the Eaft, 
at the conqueft of Sardis^, fell into the hands 
of Cyrus : and, though we have no exatSl ac- 
count of the particulars of that wealth, we 
are able to form fome idea of it, from the 
magnificent prefents which Cnxfus is affirmed, 
by Herodotus, to have repeatedly fent to Del- 
pfaos, and the grand holocauft, confifting of 
beds of gold and filver, ornamental veiTels of 
the fame precious metals, robes of purple, 
iilken carpets, and other rich furniture, which 
he caufed to be publicly burned in one enor« 
mous pile, in order to render that oracle pro<- 
pitious to his future undertakings ; — a holo- 
cauft into which the wealthieft of the volup- 
tuous citizens of Sardis threw alfo their moft 
coftly furniture, and in the very afties of 
which was found fo much melted gold, that, 
according to the fame hiftorian, out of the 
fplendid metallic mafs were formed one hun- 
dred and feventeen golden tiles ; thofe of the 
greateft magnitude, fix fpans in length ; thofe 

of the fmalleft, three fpans j but all one fpan 

in 
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in thickncfs.* There cannot, indeed, be 94- 
duced a more convincing proof of tlie un*- 
equalled wealth of the Ljdians, nor of the 
tranfnmtative {lower of activjc wipE;.ir»> 
pjFFU68i> commerce, than the aftoniihing re- 
lation which we iind in Herodotup, of th^ 
, wealth of Pythias, a merchant of that country, 
who was enabled by that commerce, in aftf r** 
age«; when Lydia Oouriihcd in meridian fpl^nr 
dor, under the powerful protection <i( th^ 
imperial dynalHes of Periia, to prefent Dariv«, 
a$ we have before had occafion to remarfc^ 
with a plane-rtree 9nd a vine of wrought go]4 ^ 
and, as he had thus (hewn his munificence tp 
one fovercygn, ^ did be not lefs difplay hofp;- 
tality blended with munificence to the others 
for, when Xerxes mard^ed with his innumo^ 
bie army againft Greece, the iame Pythian 
not only entertained, ^ Celsms?, in Phtygia, 
the whole of this vaft army, but made him a 
prefer, towards the charges of carrying on th^t 
war, of two thoufimd talents of filyer, and 
three milliom nine hundred and ninety^thxee 
thousand gold I^ics. With which nobk »St 
of generofity Xerxes was lb (harmed, thi^t 

ioitead 
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kitbcad of accepting the proffer, he ordered 
feven thoufand additional Darics to be given 
to Pythias from the royal treafury, to make 
up the round fum of four millions in gold. 

In the fecond place» it (hould be remembered^ 
that the whole amaflfed wealth of Egypt felt 
the plundering hand of Cambyfes, whojfe vin« 
di^live fury led him not merely to plunder^ 
but to deftroy, the temples of Egypt s and that» 
at the burning of that of Thebes, the remains 
of the wealth faved from the flames amounted 
to three hundred talents of gold and two 
ihoufand three hundred talents of iilver : but 
the richeft article among the fpoils of thai 
temple was the ftupendous circle of gold, in^ 
fcribed with the zodiacal chara^^ers and aftro* 
nomicai figures, that ^icircled the fepukhre of 
Ofymandest At Memphis^ alfo, then the ca«- 
{Mtal of the empire, he obtained, in the ^« 
cient palace of the Pharaohs, fuch an immenfe 
treafure in bullion, and ornamental vafes, and 
llatues of gold and filver, reprefenting god? 
and deified men^ as perhaps no palace ever b&» 
fore contained.; and many of thefe ftatues 
were refiored, fome ages afterwards, to the 
trm^rted Egyptians, by Ptolemyt the fon of 
PhiladelphuSi when his armies had vanquifhed 

Antiochus, 
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AntiochuS) the third fovirciga of the dy nafty 
of the Seleucidas, and on whom, in confe* 
qucnce, the Egyptians beftowed the illuftrious 
title of Euergetes^ or the Beneficent. Such 
were the fources from which, independent of 
its flouriftiing comm'erce, the Periian emperors 
dr€w that enormous quantity of treafure which 
was neceiTary to fuftain the unparalleled mag- 
nificence of their courts of Sufa and Perfe- 
polis, and which in the end was doomed to 
reward the military ardour of the invading 
Greeks. 

Previoufly, however, to our following Alex- 
4mder in the rapid career of his triumphs over 
the humbled fovereign of Perfia, we muft di- 
grefs a little from our fubjcft, which is pro- 
perly the billion of the ancients, to one not 
lefs important and interefting, their mned 
money y which, according to the general judg- 
ment of medallic writers, was not in exigence 
before the conqueft of Babylon by Cyrus; 
^.though others, on the credit of Herodotus, 
fix the fir ft jcoinageln Afia to the very early 
periods of the Lydian empire. In the courfe 
of the following ftri6lures I may poflibly be 
able to produce arguments for fuppofing mo- 
ney 
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ney to have been coined and current* in eras 
ftill more remote. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF COINE0 

MONEY. 

4 

THE firft commerce of mankind was car- 
ried on without the medium of any money» 
damped or unftampect : it (imply conHfted in 
the barter of one commodity for another, ac* 
cording to the refpeftive wants of the parties 



concerned in it. The greater or Jefs urgency 
of the want, in general, fixed the higher or in* 
ferior price of the commodity ; but the. eye 
was often the fole judge, and quantity the 
chief rule of determining. There is a curious 
account in Cofmas, called Indicopleuftes, of 
the ancient mode of carrying on traffic be-- 
tween the inhabitants of Axuma, the capital 
of Ethiopia, and the natives of Barbaria, a 
region of Africa near the fea*coaft, twhere 
were gold mines, which will give us a toie* 
rable idea of this primitive kind of commerce. 
Every other year, fays he, a caravan of mer^ 
chants, to the number of five hundred, fets 
of from Axuma to traffic with the Barbarians 

for 
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for gold. They carry with them cattle, fait, 
andiron, to barter for that gold. Upon their 
arrival at the mines, they encamp on a parti- 
cular fpot, and expofe their cattle, with the 
ialt and iron, to the view of the natives. The 
Barbarians approach the mart, bringing with 
them fmall ingots of gold ; and, after furvey- 
ing the articles expofed to fale, place on or 
near the animal, fait, or iron, which they 
wiihed to purchafe, one or more of the ingots, 
and then retire to a place at fome diftance^ 
The proprietor of the article^ if he thought 
the gold fufiicient, took it up and went away % 
and the purchafer alfo iecured a^d carried 
away the commodity he defired. If the gold 
was not deemed fufficient, the Axumite let it 
remain affixed to the article, till either more 
ingots were added to fatisfy the full demand 
for it, or the firft offered taken away. Their 
total ignorance of each other's language ren-^ « 
dered this filent mode neceffary, and the whole 
bufinefe terminated in five days, when the 
Axumite caravan departed homewards, a jour-^ 
iiey of not lefs than fix months.* In thefe 
compass, however, the eye muft often have 

V 

* Vide Cofiaas ladic. page I38,flt6q. 

been 
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Iteea deceived ; and the bulk of an article was 
not always the proper criterion of its worthy 
fince fooie articles of great magnitude were of 
triding Value, while others of inferior bulk 
were in the higheft eftimation* It was alfo 
impofitble, in many inftances^ to divide, with-* 
out fpoiling^ the commodity in roqUeft, accord* 
ing to the proportion fuited to the mutual 
wants and ability of the buyer and feller. It 
became abfolutely necefiaiy, therefore, to have 
reeourfe to fome general medium in commerce, 
and that medium varied according to the pro* 
dace of the country in which it was carried 
on. In fome it confifted ofi ihells, in others 
of cocoa-nuts, in others of leather or paper ; 
fi} that, if the reader will excufe the joke, we 
fee z pap^^currency was eftabliihed in the ear- 
Kelt ages. Such was the firft rude money, a 
word which explains itfelf, being derived to us 
from montta^ fince it advifed one of the price 
of an article. 

The c&wries, or white (hells, at this day 
tt&d as currency in India, and the fmall Sia« 
mefe coins, in form resembling nats^ are, in 
zXi probability, relics of this ancient ufage 
htfon metals were fo generally adopted as the 
r^tefentative figns of the value of articles of 

commerce. 
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commerce. It was the beauty, flntinef^, and 
durability, of metals, that occafioned them to 
be fo adopted^ but it was many ages before 
they were damped with any impreflion defcrip- 
tive of their weight or value. It was the 
cuftom of the morhant, as in fa£l: is ftill 
vpra6tifed in China,. to carry a certain portion 
of gold or filver into the market, and, having 
previoufly furnifhed himfelf with proper in- 
ilruments and fcales, he cut off and weighed 
out, before the vender of the commodjty 
wanted, as many pieces as were proportioned 
to the purchafe of it. The great inconve- 
nience and delay occafioned by this mode of 
carrying on commerce, foon induced the mer- 
chant to bring with him pieces of money, al- , 
ready portioned out, of different weights and 
value, and damped with the marks neceflary 
to diftinguifli them. There is very great rea- 
fon to believe that the earliefl coins ftruck 
were ufed both as weights and money; and 
indeed this circumftance is in part proved 
by the very names of certain of the Greek and 
Roman coins : thus the Attic tnina and the 
Roman libra equally fignify a pound > and the 
rrftTijf of the Greeks, fo called from weighing, 
is decil^ve as to this point.* The Jewifh (he-- 

ket . 
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kel was alio a weight as well as a coin^ three; 
thou£ind fliekels^ according to Arbuthnot, be- 
ing equal in weight and value to one talent.^ 
This is the oldeft coin of which we any where 
read ; for, it occurs in Genefis, ch. xxiii. v. i6, 
and exhibits direfl evidence againft thofe who 
date the firft coinage of wpney fo low as tfat 
time of Croefus or Darius ; it being there ex- 
prei^y faid, that Akrabam weighed t9 Epbron 
Jhur hundred Jbekeh ojjiher^ current money with 
the merchant. 

Having confidered the origin and high an^* 
tiquity of coined money, we proceed to con- 
(idcr t\it Jlamp or impreffkn which the firft mo- 
ney bore. The primitive race of men being 
(hepherds, and their wealth confifting in their 
cattle, in which Abraham is faid to have been 
rich, . when, for greater convenience, metals 
were fubftituted for the commodity itfelf, it 
was natural for the reprefentative 0gn to beat 
imprefled the objedt which it reprefented -^ and 
thus accordingly the earlieft coins were ftamped 
with the figure of an ox or sheep* For 
proof that they adually did thus imprefs 
them, we can again appeal to the high autho- 

* Arbttthnoi on Ancient Coins^ p. 39. 
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rity of Scpiptore; for thjsre we are informed 
that Jacab bought a pared of a field Jb^ an 
hundred pieces of money. Oenefis, ch. :iex);Ui. 
v« 19* The original Hebr^ term, traafiated 
fie4:es of money^ is k£sitoth, which fignifies 
LAMBS) with the figure of which the metal 
was doubtlefs ftamped. We have a fecond^ 
inftanqiB of this pra6)tke la the ancient Greek 
coin, denominated Bs^^, the 0^1 and we meel 
with a third in the old brafs coins of Rome^ 
(whence I before obferved the pubUc treafary 
was c^led ar^riumj S^m^d^ before thatlbity 
began to ufe g6ild and fitver money, with the 
figure of a Jheep^ whence the L^tin n^me pe^ 
j^iitda. Signatum eft notis^ peeudum i ui§de H fe^ 
cuttia appeUataA In proceffr of time, when 
empires were forbiec^ and men crowded into 
cdties^ coins came to be imprefied with dif« 
ferent devices, aliufive either to the hiftoi^ of 
iXz founder, ibme remarkable event in the hii^ 
iory of the nation; their a^cujentaliituat^y 
dr the predominant devotion of the coimtry. 
Thus the ihekd of the Jew^ had Aaron's voA 
budding/ with a finoaking confer. The Ty-i 
rlans had their Petrs^ Amb»fc^|a^ andferpeft- 

* Plinii Nat. Hift, lib. xxxiii. cap, 3. 
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fifle emblems^ of . which fpme curious ex-^ 
Maples may be feen in the fifth engraving of 
this volume. The Athenian coins bore im* 
prei&d an owl, and Pallas. The maririme 
race, who inhabited the Peloponnefus, had ai 
feftudo, or (hell, as their fymbol ; the Per- 
fians, pradlifed in the ufe of the bow, au 
archer, which is the ci^nftant device on the 
Danes s the Theffalians, a horfe y the Byzan- 
tines, fitiiiated on the Thracian Bofphorus, a 
dolphin twifted about a trident. 

Although J have combated the idek of the 

ft 

i^ydian or Perfian jnoney being the firft thatr 
was^ ever coined, t am induced, by the gene- 
tal aud united attestation of ancient claifical 
writers, perfectly to acquiefce in the judg-« 
ttent of medallifts, that the coins of tbofe 
nations^ were f|ie fiiTft ftamped with the effigies 
df the reigning prince; and the priority of 
penning money is, with great propriety and 
probability, affigned fo Croefus, the wealthielb 
nHmarch of Afia, when his capital was invaded 
afid taken by Cyrus, who forbore to plunder 
IhM rich city, on the expref^ condition, that 
both the monarch and the inhabitants ihould, 
without referve, bring forth their whole amaffed 
wealth, which mud have amounted to a pro- 

H h 2 digious 
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digibus and aimoft iTicalcula])le futn. Th^ 
conqaeft gave the Perfians^ who were befoft; 
an indigent people, without any gold or iilver 
currency^ and pent up within the contra6led 
limits of the province properly called Perfia, 
not only the pofleffion of a vaft treafure, but 
of a wide and rich territory, and laid the 
foundation of their future grandeur. The 
coined moneys of Cnrfus, from the effigies of 
that monarch' being impreffed upon them, 
were called Croefei ; but, as it feemcd im- 
proper that they fhould continue current with 
that impreffion, after the Conqueft of Croefus 
and the fubjugation of his kingdom, Darius, 
that is, Darius the fon of Cyaxares, and the^ 
firft of that name, under whom Cyrus them 
aftcd only as general -in-chief of the Perfians^ 
and Medes, though afterwards their iovereign ^ 
that Darius, I fay, it is conJ€<^ured, recoiped 
the Croefei with his own effigies, though he. 
did not think it prudent to alter either the 
weight or value of a coin, then fo generally 
diffufed through Afia as the medium of.com* 
ffiercial tranfa6lions. Thus recoiued, and 
ftamped with his own head, they thenceforth 
took the name of their new inafter, and from 
ll^izi were cigilkd Aot^uKa*^ Darics, and are 

iacntioae4 
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mentioned in Scripture, in periods pofterior to 
the Babylonifh captivity, by the-name of 
ADARKONiM. . None of the Croefei, that wc 
know of, have reached pofterity, unlefs that 
very ancient gold coin, mentioned by Mn 
Pinkerton, in his toncife, but elegant and ju- 
dicious, Eflay on Medals, a coin prefenting to 
view ** a man, kneeling, with a fiih held out 
iri his left band, and a fword, depending, 
ift his right/'* (hould prove to be one. It is 
to be feen, with feveral other old Perfian 
coins, in the late Dr. Hunter's capital collec- 
tion; and the writer urges the poffibilityof its 
being one of the Haters of Crcefus, not only 
from its having the rude globofity of early 
antiquity, and the indented marks of the firflr 
coinages, which were made by ponderous 
ftrbkes of the hamfher, upon one (ide -, but' 
becaufe it bears the evident fymbol of a mari* 
time country, fuch as Lydia was, on the other. 
It is of very pale gold; and is about the 
ufual weight of thofe ftaters, which was fouf 
drachmas. 

When afterwards the fame Darius, by jhe 
valour of Cyrus, became poiTefred of Ba« 

f Pinkerton, vol. i. p. 286. 
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bylon, and found there that immenfe quan^ 
tity of 4u]ll|pt|r^ which has been befpre de- 
jgrribed, he caufed the greateft part of it to 
be melted down and coined into Darics. 
On thefe coins^ the imprefllon, on one fi4e» 
was an archer, clothed in a long Perfi^i^ 
tunic, and crowned with a fpiked crown, with 
a bow grafped by his left hand, and an arro?R 
;n his right : on the other fide, the effigies 9S 
the monarch himfelf. The pleafai\try of Age- 
filaus, at a fucceeding period, on the fubje£^ 
of thefe Darics, is well known; who, whm 
compelled to retire from an invafion of Perfia, 
by the force of Perfian gold^ that had bribed 
Sparta over to its intereft, declared he had 
been defeated by thirty thou^d afffhers. 
Very few of thefe coins have defcended to our 
times; becaufe the very fame reafons which 
operated on the mind of Darius, to convert 
the Lydian into Peiiian coins, afterwards in* 
cited Alexander to melt down the Darics for 
the coinage that diftinguifhed the commence* 
inent of his new and ftill greater empire. Of 
the magnitude, however, of thi« famous ooin- 
tkge by Darius, we may form fonrve idea, from 
;%the great number already ftated to have been 
in the poffcflion of one man, I mean Pythias, 

^ fo 
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£6 often alicrded to^ who offisrcd bis fbveretgn^ 
ftcrvrards carrying on the Grecian w^r, no left 
a ftrm than four millions of tbefe Darxcsj 
atMl tvrhsK vafft additional fums ftUt remained 
in the royal coffers will fhortly be evident to 
the reader, when I return to the account of 
the plunder of the Perfian palaces and tem- 
ples by the Macedonian invader. All the 
teaJ Daric^ are of extremely pale gold, of 
the pureft kind known in thofe days, when 
fhe &rt of refining metals was not advanced 
to dny high degree of perfedion ; I f^y ail the 
i^edl Darks^ for fhe filver coins that generally 
firtfs under that narne, as bearing (imilar im* 
preffions, though Pei»fian', are of a far latei^ 
<}olnage. The Darics, according to Dr. Ber^ 
nard, wei^^ed two grains more than one of 
our guineas ; but, containing far lefs alloy, 
«ay be confidered as worth twenty-ifive (bil- 
lings Englifti.* 

The next celebrated coin in antiquity is the 
Philippi of gold, ftamped with the effigies of 
the father of Alexander the Great, when, as 
Was before related, he conquered Crcnides, 
on^ the confines of Thrace, and conferred his 

^ Pr. Bernard dc Ponderibus, p. 171. 
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name on the gold coin, or xp^a-oc^ o£ .the 
Greeks; it was a didrachm, of the value of 
twenty filver drachmas^ and^ allowing for the 
difference in the value of gold in thofe times 
and the prefent, may be intrinfically worth one 
pound of pur money. Alexander, content with 
the full tide of glory which he was convinced 
would attend his name and adlions in future 
ages, fecras Xo have declined the celebrity 
which arifes from multiplying the regal effi- 
gies upon coins ; and, foon after his exaltation 
to the throne of Macedon, forbad the ira- ^ 
preffion of his own portrait to be ufed at the 
mint. This was fo ftriftly obferved, that we 
have only one fmall filver coin, a hemidrachm, 
ftruck during his whole reign, (which indeed 
was but fhort,) bearing his effigies, and that 
is an unique in Dr. Hunter's coUeftion. It 
exhibits a very juvenile afpeft; and the reverfe 
is a man on horfeback, the ufual ornament of 
Macedonian coins. His gold coins exhibit, 
on one fide, a head of Minerva 5 and, on the 
€)ther, a Viftory, ftanding : his filver, a head 
df young Hercules, and the reverfe, Jupiter 
fitting : r— a colicflion of fymbols that doubt-^ 
lefs flattered the pride of the vidorious fon of 
Jove, fer more tha^n the difRifion pf the im- 

. predion 
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predion of the head of a mere tnati. What 
piide or caprice, however, prevented being 
done by himielf, was abundantly accomplifibed 
by his fucceflbrs at Macedon and his ad- 
mirers elfewhere ; fo that pofterity are in no 
want of genuine fimilitudes of that wonderful 
man. The great generals, who pattitioned out 
among themfelves his mighty empire, happily 
did not follow his example ; and, in the feries 
of their refpeftive coins, the medallifl: finds 
dn aftoniihing and delightful proof of the per- 
fection, in this line, to which the. Grecian 
artifts gradually arrived » It is beyond my 
purpoibi w:hich was only to prefent the reader 
with a general view of the fubje£l of ancient 
coins^ to enter farther iiito the examination of 
their merits and hiftory. The medallic writers 
are numerous, and to the Englifli reader, 
who may choofe to proceed more largely in 
the inveftigation, Mr. Pinkerton*s book will 
prove a very ufcful guide. — It is neceflary 
that we now return to furvey the utter 
fubveiiion of thie Perfian empire, and the 
plunder of all its immenfe treafures, by a 
comparative handful of determined Greek 
foldiers. I (hall, firft, faithfully iketch out the 
pi^ure of that grandeur and thofe treafures : 

I ftiall 
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I fhall then» t# ufe the language of th€ inedai- 
liftj exhoilnt the reverje : • — a dreadfol reveitfe I 
uneqiialled in the annals of J^Jist az)d the 
hiftory of man* : 

' Never was there a more fudden change ef- 
&^tA m the manners af a . oatlpn than that 
which took place in Ferfia, after the conqueft 
of Babylon. The honourable indigence^ and 
the ftrid: regimen and laboripas exercjies, in 
which from infancy they had been trained,, 
were now fucceeded by an oilentatious mag** 
ttincence, a luxurious diet, and an indcdent 
effeminacy. With the wealth, they cjioght 
the habits of the Lydians^ and Wallowed in dXk 
that unbounded voluptuoufnefs for which the 
former are branded in the page of hiftory« 
During the life of Cyr»s, indeed, his exampfe 
and authority kept up in the army fome re* 
raarnsof the ancie.nt difcipline; but the pf in* 
ces and nobles delighted rather to follow the 
example of Croefus, and were plunged in ex- 
ccfles of every kind. The fucceffors of Cyrus 
on the throne of Perfia feemed to think the 
dignity , of that thcone was better fupported by 
fplendor than virtue, and aimed to fecure 
the al:jo£t obedience of their fubjefis, by 
dazzling them with a ^lory that feemed more 

than 
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Uian baman ; fo devoted mcked- wer^ they to 
the ihamebfs gvatifiQatibB^ at aiiy pricey of 
tb^ ybo$»tiou$ and ftltnulated apffAtttes, and 
1k> Hv had they exhaofted every fovrce :of 
known torreftrial ex^dyfmertt^ that ooe<}f thetOt 
it is well known> "vtas hot afharaed, by a^^pub- 
fie e^di^ to of&r a f^lendtd reward to aiiy 
perfon who fhould liweat a new pltoHtEre^ 

Ancient writers fpeak with rapfture of the 
beauty of imperial Siifa» and the AMgotficenca 
of its fumptuoiis palace^ ib highly diftinguiih* 
^; aa to have been the refidence, dtuing three 
xnonth9 of the year > that is» (hiring the fpring 
l^fon, of the great Shahrio*^$hab, as Eobatans 
wan, dioring the fufflmer* The walls and ceil-- 
ings of thiis palace were ovevlaid witj^golda ivo* 
' XJx aod amber, exhibhii^ the liobloft defigns« 
wrought in the moft exquififee ta&e» Its lofty 
tfayrone of pure gold was raided on pillars reful- 
gent with jewels of the richefl: luffate. The mo^ 
na(rch's bed, alfo of pure gold, we have already 
noticed^ as fhaded with the goidcn plane-tree 
and vine prefented by Pythias, on whofe 
branches hung clufters of emeralds and rubiea. 
He repqfed his head on a caiket contmnii^ five 
thoAifand talents of gold, which was called 
tbeifftgl hijler i and his feet refted on another^ 

containing 
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containing three thoufand talents of the fame 
metal. Every" province of his vaft empire 
daily fumilhc^d one difli, loaded with the 
richeft rarities produced init« He drank no 
water, but the pure cold wave of the Choaf-* 
pes, carried with him, in filvier vefTels, whi- 
therfoever he went. His bread was made of 
the fined: wheat of Phrygia ; Egypt fupplied 
him with (alt ; the dch high-flavoured wines 
of Damafcus alone fparkted in his cup ; the 
fc^teO:, fweeteft, melodies foothed him during 
the banquet ; and the lovelieft women of Alia 
beguiled his hours of domeftic retirement. 
When he marched to battle, the pomp of the 
proceflibn \fas to the laft degree fplendid and 
fblemnj and has been minutely defcribed by 
Herodotus, Arrian, and Curtius; of whofe, 
various relations the following id the refqlt. 

It commenced the moment the fun appear- 
ed above the horizon. At that inftant, a 
trumpet, founding from the king's pavilion, 
proclaimed the appearance of its beam, and 
a golden image of its orb, inclofed in a circle 
of cryftal, was difplayed on high in the front 
of that pavilion. The Perfian banner, which 
was a golden eagle, the eagle of the fun, with 
its wings expanded, being alfo elevated, a body 
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of Magi carrying on filvtr altars tlie facred 
and eternal fire, believed to have defcended 
from heaven^ advanced firfl^. Then followed 
another band of Magi, chanting hymns ia 
honour of the fuQ ; and 365 youths, to re- 
prefent the number of the days of the reform*- 
ed year, clothed in flame-colqured veOs, and 
bearing a golden rod, the fymbol of his ray* 
After thefe, marched a large body of horfe and 
men, bearing fpears with their points down-* 
ward. Ten confecrated horfes, of furpailing 
mf^gnitude, bred on the Nifsean plains, and 
caparifoned with furniture that glittered all 
over with gold and gems, preceded the cha- 
riot of the funs (for fuch it was, though 
qalled by Herodotus that of Jupiter,) empty, 
and drawn by eight white horfes, the equer- 
ries attending them clothed in white wc^s, and 
alfo bearing in their hands golden wands. 
Next came the Perfian ban4> called smmorfal^ 
ten ihoufand in number, all wearing collars 
of pure gold, and arrayed in robes of gold 
tiflue. Next came the male relations of the 
Ibvereign, habited in purple vefts, fringed with 
preqlpus ftones and pearl. The king followed 
immediately after, in a chariot drawn by Ni- 
ikan horfejs, a living minp of gold and rubies, 

and 
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^(nd dafiing ftom his^ own peHbn a glotf 
j^arcdy* lefs refplendent than that of the ftm, 
whom he reprefetited. He appeared fmcd 
on a throne, elevated above the ehariot that 
bore him, aAd fuftained by eolofial figures o# 
the Genii of the Perfian mythology, caft itt 
pure gold. The chariot was of gold, an<J 
from the centre of the be^m, that gUtterecl 
with jewels, rofe two datues of pure goM^ 
each a cnbit in height, the one reprefenting 
P£AC£, the other War ; over whofe heaih' 
a golden eagle, the banner of Perfia, i|^ead itB 
wings, as if to fan6tion the^ choke of . tho 
nations, whether hoftile or pacific. Two^ 
tboufand chofen horfe, the king's body-guard, 
^followed the royal car 5 fticceeded by twenty^ 
thoufand foot, armed with javelins, decked 
with pomegranates of goMf and filver, Teit 
thoufand horfe brought up the rear of th» 
army of native Perfians. The reft of fhe in- 
numerable hoft foMowed at a diftafnce, in fkp^ 
rate divifions, according to the nations whicji^ 
they refpeftirely reprefented. 

The citadel of Sufa is faid to have b«e» the 
great treafure^houfe of the kingdom : in it 
the ancient records of the Perfian empire, 
itom its foundation, were prefefved. We aiv 

^ informed^ 
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hiliNsme^ by DiodoiHii^ that Alexander car ^ 
ried away from this plundered' capital no left 
than nine thoofand talents of coined gold, 
and of gold and filver bullion forty thoufand 
talents,^ It muft, however^ ha^e been in the 
more ancient periods of the empire that Sufa 
was the chief treafury ; becaufe> great as this 
ibitt appears, it is comparatively triHing ta 
what, ^cording to the feme author, that in^ 
fattaUe plunderer of the wealth of Afia found 
at Perfepdis, which amounted to fuch an 
enormous fum, that, befides three thoufand 
eaoids which were loaded with it, all the ad^^ 
joining countries were drained of their mules^ 
aiSfes, and other beafts of burthen, to convey 
it away from a city, on which he wreaked his 
{Murticular and unrelenting vengeance, in return 
for the impolitic burning of the Grecian 
ttmples by Xerxes.-j* ITbe total aggregate, in 
bullion, obtained at Perfepolis, Diodorus ftates 
at one hundred and twenty thoufand talents 
ftf gold, independent of the precious gems, 
the coftly farniture, the veflels of chryftal and 
agate^ the vefts of Tyrian purple and gold 

* Diodorus Siculus, lib* xviii, cap. 66. 
f Ibid* lib..xvii« p. (^i. 
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ffonbroidery) found in profufion. in: the faoufib^ 
of the Perfian nobles and^nerchants. At'the 
taking of Damafcus, after the battle of Iflus, 
lie found in the royal coffers two thoiifami 
fix hundred talents^ in coined money, and 
five hundred in bullipn, and with the other 
treafures, taken in that wealthy city, toaded 
feven thoufand mules. Ten thoufand talents^ 
at one time, and thirty thoufand at anothefj 
vttre the fums offered by Darius to Alex&nder, 
AS the ranfom of his captive wi^ and daugh- 
ters. The battle of Arbela put him in pof* 
feffion of all the coftly utenfils and fplendid 
equipages of Darius, with four thoofand ta- 
lents in money. In Pafargada he found fix 
thoufand talents s and, in the royal city of 
Ecbatana, according to Strabo,^ no lefs than 
one hundred and eighty thoufand talents. 

Of thefe immenfe fums heaped up together 
l^ Alexander in his rapid conqueft of Perfia, 
he was by no means fparing in the ufe ^ his 
largeffes to his foldiers at different times. were 
great beyond calculation ; and, in his fumptu« 
ous and repeated banquets, he aimed to difplay 
the magnificence rather of a gdd than a man. 



<6ikaboius Xkoeraph. lib. xv. p. 741* 

Towards 
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¥dW^9 iiis fnthAs and favourites^ too, he 
Ittaiilfiiitcf hsM liberality in a nianner equally 
tm^iiilkltd, Ikice he prtTented Ariftotle, his 
|Mift^^tOr» for his hatural hiftory of animals^ 
With no fefs a funi than eight hiittdred talents, 
or one hundred and fiiFtyTfive thoiifattd pdunds ;* 
and, on the funeral only of his beloved He« 
fdiseflionj he expended twdve thoufand ta« 
J0its, confiderably above two millions ifter- 
Ist^.'f ^ Having tranfportied all thefe myriads 
to Babybn^ which city thefe iis etery reaibn 
to tli&Eik ht meant to make the metrbpdis of 
Im new empire, the world, as Alexandria 
was to be the ftaple of its conlmerce, thi^ 
mighty conqueror there perifhed, the vi6tim of 
intemperance. Not content with the laurels 
obcsuned by the fubjugation of Afia, and the 
iKMoCtr* of having rewarded Ariftotic, the in-» 
vindblt Alexander muft ravifh from his con:i-^ 
rades the chiplet of the bacchanal ; and the ca« 
pac]<»us Herculean goblet of two cho/b^ con« 
%nedhim in.the bloom of life and glory to that 
grave into whieh his cruel ambition had re- 



* I 



* Atheiuetts, ]ib.xi!k 



f Diod. Sk. lib. xviL 



X The xh was «ii Athenian ineafore» holding feven pints, fie* 
^^mdy Jlfcd at feftivsdsf and drank ot by wajr of b]:avada 
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the f9hfM of Bt^<mt m thif tnsiixrf M tiwi 
cpt^ wpre ^ml ant liWKiMd ilipiiiimd li»^ 
lq)t«, .» ^wo c»;e^Qg 4io9tMn miiSiem^ Atx^ 
lifllSt M^Klhkh toll leKpite sip wonder in liw 
re«dfir'« xemd,. wben jie » ipiannod, fi«» 
JuAitv th«t the 4K>tii} MEiofiiit «f tib» tdboH 
9Dm«% #ri6ng .ffiMi ^ «oiK|«cft Df Fecdid. 
Jndii^^ ^ tlMB .9l^r twipiiiw of A^ P«i 

^gatt/ pr nf wsrds ^af i&y-«igbt i»iU»ofis «f 
PUT mp9^** W}ifit l^^ofone pf diis ^normonf 

new P9ipire» barftiog from tb<$ aflirt of tiib 
$;p(tly phoBnoc, cooiMmed by jt# own liriiMef 
^ j^^i^it Sgypt, JPf nia. aod M9qMp9« ^Ht^ 
^ei?J^ «i Uie fpoilfi <k Hk Higbfr 4^« JM 
bpfpre I.i&t^odiMse ip»y fpider? pn^ more 19 tfcw 
ipjend^d couf(9 pf t^ Ptp)«fmo9, tl)e Mtiicif 
d^^ aqd th« new MoQCclooiaB <I]rn«fty« i<wM 
important collateral events muft be recapi^ 



f JofiiA liifi.. Kb. «jui« f. t^h 



tiiliifefid^^ 
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tfitotodi mi the afield of tlie f<)rgcoiis India 
gaore miiiutely txplaicd* 

- In enumeraiing the ancient itlines^ I (MJght 
W>tto htve omitted mote partkttUrly meim 
tkmiogt aa not tht leaft celebrated, tbe filTctf 
imnes of Attica and the gcddan mmes of 
l:hrwe. The^aiottuad produce of the mines of 
Sunium I don^ find fireeifety ikKed» though 
tkoA it -was y^'.confidb»rable-liiay be ^ollefted 
£tOQi iMs circamftance^ that, wbnesit mAMi 
acceding to Heradotas, tfa^prOfiortion of 
gold' to filver: tif^s'^at ono^'to i3^»^^ at 
Athens^ aocording^td^ Pkto, it' was bttt as otte 
to iwcdve.^ Of the ptodtlce of Ae Thraciart 
wmps^ i«<-opened, aftar th^conqueft of Thrace^ 
by Philip, king of Macedon, we can ftate^ 
wk&^certainty, from Diodoras, tliat it amount. 
cd to <me tboufand gold talents annually, o^ 
near t|irec millions of our money, whidi. went; 
by li^reditary claim, additionally to fwell the 
treafores of the gfeat Alexander.-f- The prin* 
eipa) Jioards^ however, of treafure, both in 
btaMion and coined money, among the Greeks^ 
wel^now to have been in their tem{>le8, which 

* So^Herodottt^ U)i. ^i. s»i Plato ii Dialog. Htffgrfiuh 
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Were crowdei with prefaitt of immttife v^Oue; 
brought by the faperfBtioas from every part 
of Greece* Thefe tdmples were conlidered a^ 
national banks, and the priefts officiated as 
bankers, not always indeed the moft honeft^ 
as was once proved at Athens, where the 
ftate*treafiirers, hai^ng expended or embezzled 
the public money, had the audacity to fet fire 
to that part of the temple of Minerva where 
the trcafure was contuned, by which facrilq;!'- 
ous a^ that magnificent fane was near being 
wholly coiifiimcd« Thdr purpofe, however^ 
^as fully anfwered, fince the r^ifters of the 
temple were rfsported to have ; periihed with 
the txeMores, aivl all reQ)onfihility pre-» 
eluded. 

iThe temple, juil mentioned, the fuperb 
^tne of Jupiter Olympius, at Elis, and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi, were the principal of 
thofe facre4 depofitaries. The priefts, at all 
times, concealed the total fnm of the treafures 
lodged in them with too much caution for us 
to know the amount, yet, when tte Fhocenfes^ 
urged to defpair by the ezadbns of the The* 
bans, feized on the treafures of Delphi, they 
amounted to teii thoufand talents, above two 
millions two hundred and fifty dion&nd 

pounds 
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pounds fterling ;* and probably that but a fmalf 
portion of what holy perfidy had previonfly fe« 
cured. Thoie depofited at the great temple of 
Ephefosy coniidered through all ages as invio* 
lable, probably far exceeded thoiib of the three 
laft-mentioned. After all, whatever credit may 
l>e due to the piety of mankind in devoting 
their gold and filter to the fervice of the 
deity, it was extremely impolitic to make thdr 
temples^ as was the cuftom through all anti- 
quity» the receptacles of fuch unbounded 
wealth; fince it ferved only to ipirit up every 
ddperate invader of Afia to a£ls of the moft 
xi^efarious plunder and iacrilege, as was dread* 
fully and repeatedly experienced by thf mi- 
ierable^raceof Paleftine. Violent and reiterated 
as were the outrages committed in the Holy 
Land in the fuccefilve irruptions of their ra* 
pacious neighbours, they were by no means fb 
extenfive and ruinous as the deiblation which 
the fanguinary fury of Mahommedan fuper« 
iKtion, hurled with its wafteful hand over 
the fertile provinces of Hindoflan, and through 
Iter auguft pagodas ; pagodas overflowing for 

* Diodorus Sicujas, lib. zvi. ^ap, 76. 

J 3 . ages 
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fgcs wih dw accumulated wealth of tha 
whole wefternivofrld^ 

I have already fliewn> that it was tp th* 
fliores of liulia that the great cucrent of tbqr 
traafurea in gold and fUver, produced by the 
V)tiie9 of ^pain, flowed, to be there fwaUowcd 
up in a i^rtex that p^ver regurgitated tho 
ihining fpoU* Imagination it ftarcdy abhi 
to cpneeive the magnitude of the amounti io 
buUion and coined money, amafied durmg (o 
tiMtny c!^tun«8 in that iecluded rf gipn of 
Adas and ths hiftorians of Mahmudj of Gm^i^ 
who prinqpaily enjoyed the plunder of it, ar^ 
at a loft for words to de(cribe the aftoniih-^ 
nient and exultation of that prince^ whofe 
mind equally felt th^ goad of avarice and wpa^ 
bitkm, at the iight of i^. They endeavour to 
imprefs us with fome faint idea of it, bj 
aiT^rting, in their hyperbolical way, that he 
there faw a tree of pure gold, of an enormoua 
<iize, growing naturally out of the Ibili* 
which, though doubtlefs tp be underwood air 
kgorically, may approach nearer the trvtif, 
than fbme other of their romantic ftraina^ 
fince, to imitate vines and other trees in gold 

> 

'♦ SeeOrme's Hindqllan^ vol.L p. 9. 

was 
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tnfiite fldomn and «Mf te>l»)M ^ooAom of 
tWiint^ «ffaJkirgift>} and. 1 tiaiftralMitfy^ 
ligifthMr patiai-dii tfai^woidby 'giMm two tratys 
afifo&tBi itjdawaw «f it;, i The ficft m> A'MHj 

Amt MdCfitlj ftttted do«r« gold fiioni itt) 
flMtosdiinMi fiM0ce( ptfticvliurlf SRntkMy 
tlie <goMm. fines 4iuit trained; avoundi tatjk of 
the coltmnist tlint fj^ainKl the; goktioo of hen 
padMai^ I in whofed|veiding brMiwhei: t«iei« fiea 
iHtevljjA»iid'bkd» o# filMu-y aMi «thcs« of tiorUc 
om^otdur^eiiatttd, t» rffembie(n«ttire^ tlwi 
fttoni «!» fitt Tpten^ &Xk»Y, fees liy T»«r^' 
nvwv tw ^ pflUtfe' of AgR^> wHch w«^ psoAf 
covered iwiiclk a land of Ua6iic ifotk <si ffdHy 
cmt whitflk Hilt fitidril^ df a goldeiK tirt« dif'^ 
faM tlM«relve9, ben:iqg"ft!tt«ry oF eiMersld^ i^tm 
bien^ 'MNl Of h^p piecioiKt > (hmes^ tiikabfiag 
gn^iea :m <lieir dSBkmm advaihcesi tdwardii 
nMufii^i^ IhotiduaiatigMAcem pvojeift he>\«ea8i 
oiHgedtfd dkt^ as^ atf«ording t»that t^avelktv 
ir wmMI h^MM' taken «i^ moiiBi richer ^ketn a# 
the Wdiiill eiavid furniih^ The' feme device I 
have had repeated occafioh to mention as 
much in efteem- at the Pevfem- cookr. 

I 4 In 
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la evidence of thdr fiqperabonda&t wetkh ^ 
bolfioii 40^7 be eHonerafeddieei^tfn^ Abbhr 
tions for -certain offiaices, ordauiedby tlieJIIiw. 
doo code, .to be made in that melal by tl^aodn- 
ent ngahs, and which, in faft, wsrer inqvttniSif 
made to atone for, gr to aiirmt, cwlt atifyp 
inAance, die wnght of the perfim pvetaii^ 
the offering* in gold or filvers ' Takes ano 
Vines ok goliI;- golden^ elq>haatsj g<dden 
holies. and cowst' and even chariote,: drawn h/f 
hodea and dephahts» entirely of gold.^.- .. : . 
'. The fMtncipsl iif^, to i^hich the Indiana 
(Urn to >haye .appiied. the iiiunenfe quantily of 
htd^on, from age to age imported into theiF. 
eropare, was, tp melt if down into ftat^ws of 
thcac deities ; if, indeed, hy that title we ^(^ 
Renominate, the. peribnilied attrihutes gi the 
Almighty and the elements of nature. Thar 
pagodas Mfere anciently crowded with.^nsie 
gcdden and filver ft^tu^ $ th^ thoagjht finy 
inferior metal muft d^rade the ]>ivinity, and 
the facred emanations that iflued froiii the 
Source of ^U Being. Every hpuie, tOQ» vaa 
q^wdfid with the ftatues of their ance^s, 
caft in gold, and filverj thQfe 9n9$^4 thftt 

• Axesn Akbc^ry, vol. Si., p. a»9* 

were 
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««fe en^lMd to the ftan for tlidr pkty or 
vabiir. TUt cttftbni of erafting golden ib^ 
tues» in &ar houfit iuid temple^ to^brave and 
virtuous: fiden^ieems to have remained long^ 
^^bei* 1^ time of Alexander; for, we are tdd; 
byn&e ieone Apoilonius, that he favir in Inv 
1^ two^den ftataes of that hero, and two 
of-brafsy reprefenting Poms, the oonquefed^ 
Fams^ and therefore of infeiior oietaL^ The 
Tsrjr altar of die temple was of mafiy gold ; 
^e ini^nfe flamed in cenfers of gold ; and 
goUea chalices: a^Nafes bore the honey, the 
^ vtte wine, and the. fruits, offered at theiif 
bkmelefe facnfice* I have already mentioned 
the temple of the Sun, or rather of iAuruna^ 
tkie day^^ftar, defcribed by Philoftratus, whofe 
kfty walls of porphyry were internally cO« 
vered with broad plates of ^Id, fculptured in 
rays,, that, diverging every way, dazzled 
the beholder, while the radiant . image of the 
adored ddty burned in gems of infinite va<- 
liety and unequalled beauty on the Tpangled 
jQoon The floor, dfo, of the great temple 
of Naugracut,' in the northern mountains, 
>ven fo late in time as |he vifit of Mandefloe, 

• PliiloArat. lib* 11. cap. ii. 

- we 
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aadf tlmsthe ififtcbo, in hanupcmu .devaaBi^ 
ttmp to J i]fx>n tke 9od o£ iiiil£ dnnkkidh , /is 
Ae pl ocdBoai, idib, amic iq howmr . dl 
Itickideil^ thfitttQNft tna^priificeiiarprnteitoAf 
€aff then brought forth ait the weshh o£:tlM 
tmq[>le» aiidefer]r order ol pcofile ftroner fi6 
OBtfte each other in diSphxpagt ikajt xidite 
«ad addli^ to the pos^.' The ciepfanri 
soaia^ed ficft, ridily decorated wilAi ^old anel 
lilnrer omaipentSy ftudded wtth paGcioaK-ftonec^ 
diariots» ovctlakL wk& tlKile nMiIs^ . andl 
loaded with diem m ingots, advancediiieitf 
idien fimowed die facnd fteen, €oapkd legcu 
tiMV «nth yokes of gold, and atnni of A« 
aohleft and moA beaiitiAid bcafta of tibe iareft, 
1^ nature fierce and faug n in aryy but wnd ^ iBd 
»iU-and tra£taUe hf die ildilf of niani> aa 
immenfe snikitudeaf piic^ carrjring^ ve0air» 
plates, (tiflies, and other utcafils,r ^ of g<Ai» 
adorned wtdi dianends^ ridaes^ inA&ffkma^ 
lioK the iumptnous ieaft o£ trfakb ths geilt 
were to partake^ biougfaft up die rear»* DOiA 
tag aU thia dnu the air was sent widi tb« 
ibund ol vanoDS inftrnmciita, martial and 

'* Stntboi u&»xvi fiftoi 

feftive ( 
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foftlve } and the 4wffng gids <firpl«yed> in 
fbeir (umptuoiiis appar^l^ the wealth of whole 
pravincea exhaufted to decoirste beaQtf de« 
TOCed to religion^ 

]f the zeal of the Arabians to mahe pr(^ 
tftts, added to their iniatiabie avarice^ had not 
barft i^on India, in fach a torrent oi mit^ 
wafting deftru£tton. To little did the: Greeks 
iu»d JLomaiw know of the internal provincet 
of India, we ihouid probably to this day ha¥t 
lieipained in ignorance of the ridies with 
which their palaces and their teaiples over^ 
flowed* Their native monarths, grey vi^th 
iife» and venerable for wiidom> woiild ftttt 
have poifed the equal balance, and ftill widdeA 
^ righteous fabre. But^ when the carefi:ent (if 
Mohanused rofe to . (hed its baleful luftre oia 
the banks of the Seendhu, the order and har« 
xnony,' immemorially eftablifhed tliroughout 
that vaileuipire, by the profound policy <^ 
it$^ legiilator, inftantly fled ; all the ianditief 
of religion, and all the bulwarks of ancient 
law, were alike trampled upon ; the fortitode 
of the rajah availed him not, and the pneft 
in vain; thundered forth his anathetiwau The 
tiara was rudely torn from the head of the 
former, and the golden ilamber of the latter 

was 
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irks for ever bxikeii. ' No palliation, no'eom* 
jpronuie^ in^s admitted. The bigotted furyc^ 
^e ffift invaders of India urged them to ex- 
terminate rather than fubdue ; the tithe would 
not coAteht' fhem ; their raercilefs grafp feised 
the whole fpoiL The weftern provinces firft 
felt that fdfy ; and» in my account of Lahore^ 
in the Geographical Diflertation, I had occa« 
fion to h)ttmate the enormous treafure found 
only Qn the perfon of the rajah of that pro- 
vihee ; who, when taken captive, had around 
his neck fixteen ftrings of jewels^ each of 
which was valued at above a hundred and 
eighty thoufand rupees, and the whole at three 

• • * 

hundred and twenty thoufand pounds fter«- 
ling ; a fum, however, comparatively trifling, 
compared with that of which the fultan of 
Gasna afterwards became mafter in his irrup-^ 
tion into the fame province, and which Mirk* 
hond ftates at feven millions of coin in gold^ 
feven hundred maunds of gold in ingots, to* 
gether with an ineftimable quantity of peails 
and precious ftones.* The maund is a Perlian 
weight, varying in different parts of the Eaft^ 
but never eftimated below forty poundst 

• Mirkhond apod f exeu»> p. 280, 

Let 
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Let us attend this laliant marsader 6n a^ 
fiother or two of his plundering excurfions ina 
toHindoftan. At the hoty fane of Kreefiina^ 
at Mathua, he found five great idols of pure 
gold, with rubies for jeyes of immenfe value* 
He found alfo there a hundredidols of filver ; 
which, being melted down, loaded as many 
^ramels with bullion » and it will be i;0mem« 
bered that the ufual load which this powerful 
animal carries is from fs^ to i2Cb lb. weighs 
varying according to its magnitude^ At the 
great temple of Sumnaut he found many 
thoufand of gold and filVer idols of fmaller 
magnitude, a chain of folid ^old, "which was 
fCiQiended from the rpof,- and weighed forty 
maunds, befides an ineftimable hoard of 
jewels of the firft water.* This prince, a day 
or two before his death, gave orders for the 
^hole wealth of his treafury to be placed ht^ 
fore him } and, iiaving for fome time, from his 
throne, feaftedvhis eyes upon the innume^^able 
lacks of gold, and caikecs of precious ftones^ 
buril-iAfo tears; poffi|>ly from anguifh at-the 
thought of leaving fo much treafure behind, 

ft 

» 

* See Herbelot on the article Mahmud, of G^iljl J ahc^Feriihta'; 
ipftges 73 and>86» ... 
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t>ut» far OMve probaUy^ fdom -tbe cutting t^ 
fle£U<m of having d>taiiied it, from the plUo/v 
dend Hitodoos^ bf^ a &m$ of the moft atrcH 
0908 aiitdBrs, under lAnt founding sod de«i 
Infivenaoie of conquefl:. 

Aftonifhing as thdfe accounts of thenrealtlu 
frand by the firft conquerors of .]j)dia»mky 
appear, yet, when we fonfider that this is 
the accumulated undifturbed wealth pf a great, 
en^irey that had; for nearly three thoul^nd 
ymrii been abibrbing ibto its bofom the gold 
and fil^^ of the whole worl4 they will n<^ 
W found abfolutely incrediUei though poffi^ 
bly» in fome degree^ exsg^geratcd l^ the pen 
ofEafternhiftoi&^UGts. It (hould alio be remem^ 
bered^ that not only the whok wedcra worjki 
had been thus long tribu<;ary to India for her 
gems» linen, and fpices, but that the mkies 
of the Aurea Cher&nefus, generally thought 
to be Siam ; thofe of Japan^ productive of 
the pureft ores thofe of Pegu, Sumatra, aiid 
Borneo, have immcmorialiy, thnough <>i|9 
channel or another, fupplied the Jackets u«f 
India with tiie£b precious metals^ auds whm 
once imported either into India or China, 
we know that exprefs and fevere laws forbade ' 
its exportation, except when blended and in^ 

corporated 
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€0f|K>riled wjlh the booeadot ia&d otlier nch 
umxo&^&am of thofe coontrin, la dtreft 
prd9^ iioweverj iJut the itbavr fplMltfid deltiis 
d» b^ 00 meaat origiiMte mcreif tn^tlw fun 
ciful brain of tbe A^atic biogn^hoBfrof'tlK 
Gaznavide fovereign^ may be adduced the 
almoft-infinite treafures obtained by Gengis» 
Timur, Baber, Nadir, and all the other fuc- 
cefllve plunderers of Hindoftan, down to the, 
fordid wretch, who, not many years iince, 
tore down the plates of filver from the ceil- 
ing of the Divan of Delhi, broke up the 
floors of that palace for concealed treafures^ 
and after having meanly feized on and fold 
the robes of the feraglio, endeavoured to ex- 
tort, by the mod excrutiating pangs of famine, 
from the humbled emperor and his attendants, 
that wealth which the repeated ravage of his 
limited domain did not permit the laft of the 
race of Timur to polTefs. The riches ob- 
tained in thefe invaiions (hall be difcufled 
in the fucceeding Sections, in which I (hall 
recount the wealth of modern times, and the 
Iburces of it, and compare it with that 
of ^e ancient world. I fhall commence 
with an hiftoric view of the fucceflbrs of 
the , hero of Macedon, who, flufhed with 

conqueft. 



Conqaeft, and l^hded with the fpoils 6f pi 
dered Afia, «e urging thdr triumphant pioi 
gre& to the refpe£)ive Idngdoms, which they 
have mQtaaUy, but £dthleffly, ftipulated to 
make the timits of their ambiti<»u 
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SECTION II. 
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Tii? Author^ in ibis Se^fon, Yet urns h the 
CohJ^derdtioh ofibe Weatib Obtained hy Alex- 
Af^iykR, and its T^ifperjion By his Succejfors^ 
tbel^TOLiuius ^ Egypt, the !^eleucid45 
of Syria, and ibe Macedonian Sovereigns. 
— A Jbefcripiiony Jrom AxHEN-ius, of a 
magnijiceni Peflival^ of ibe Phatlic K!nd^ 
celebrated at Alexandria in !EgVpt, in 
wbicbdvery large Pdriiih of the Golden and 

Silver Spoils of Babylon loas difplayed. — 

A Second Defcription^ from the fame Writer^ 

• • ,  .  • 

of ibe fplehdid romp and Troceffionfoknnidzed 

.  • . .« 

3y Antiochus Epiphames, at Daphne, /« 

Syria \ and exhibiting a fiill farther JjfiJ^U^ 
«f tbt pkadered 'Trea/ures «/* the PBRBrAtt 
EUtpi^e.^A fUrd, Jroin pLtTA*crf, itf 
^ Ric&es found in the Palace of Psk's^vs't 
Vol. VII. K the 
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ibe lafi King of^ Macedon, and difplayed to 
the Roman People during the Triumph of 
Paulus ^milius, the Conqueror ^Mace* 
DON I A. — The Whole accumulated 7reafures of 
Asia Jiated to have finally centred in Rome, 
andlnftances enumerated of the aflonifinng Wealth 
, pojfejjed hyfome of the private Citizens of that 
Rfpupljc* — Of^ thofe Treajiires, a confiderable 
Part dijjipated by their unbounded Profligacy ; 
a fiill more confiderable Portion fell to. the Lot 
of the^G oTHS, Vandals, and other bar^ 
barous Nations who plundered Rome^ but by 
far the moji cpnfiderable Portion was buried^ 

during the Times of Tyranny and Turbulence^ 

^ '' ' • • • , * . 

that marked the Reigns of the latter Emperors^ 

in that Earth from which it originally came. 

HE extent <?r the dominion and the 
magnitude of the fpoil obtained by Alex- 
ander, exciting not lefs the ambition than the 
avarice of his captains, for a long time engaged 
-them in the mofl: unrelenting hoftilities, arid be- 
came the occafion of deluging Afia.with^cw 
torrents of blood* The final refult of thofe 

contefts 
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Contefts- for wealth and empire, it is wejl 
known/ was the firm efl:ablifliment of t^tolemy 
on the throne of Egypt and its vafb depen-^ 
dencies i Seleucus^ on that of Syria, with all 
thofe rich provinces of Afia that formed the 
Perfian empire -, CafTander, on the throne of 
Macedon and Greece i and Lyfimachus oil 
that of Thrace, Bythinia, and alj the Re- 
maining territories won by the fword of 
Alexander. It may, indeed, be reafonably . 
fuppofed, that no inconfiderable fharc of the 

• • • • ^ • 

coined money in the treafury of Babylon was 
diflipated in the courfe of the violent 
ftfuggles of the contending parties, but ftill 
the great mafs of bullion remained unvio* 
lated i and each . competitor carried away to 
his refpefiive dominions fuch a proportion of 
gold and iilver vafes, ftatues, and other or- 
namental furniture of the fuperb palace of 
Babylon, as might be mutually agreed on* 
But Ptolemy^ the moft powerful, from in* 
tereft, talents, and kindred, (for, he is with 
jgreat reafon fuppofed to have been the bro>* 
ther of Alexander,) feems to have obtained 
the largeft fhare s fince, without it, h? never 
co^ld have executed thofe ftupendous pro- 
je6ls^ kept up that magnificent court and 

K 2 thofe 
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thofc cxpcrifivc ctlabliftimfeh'ts, ^hd tnafii- 
talne^ Ikbofe \rad armies ihd iledts, i^'Hbft 
number wc have before Vec'apilulat^d. Ohh 
jpgirticular proj^Cl:, indeed, ttiit of titVivin^ 
the trade of £gypt with Arabia, India, aHd 
t)b|c higher Ethiopia, could nbt fill of ftfeitig 
attended with circumftdncfes thfe feott auftl- 
dous to his revenues j ahd brihging fcich Sii 
influx pi wealth int6 ttiat kingdom afs it 'hiiA 
hevcr withefed tinder thfe riibft potdrtt cjf ^ 
ancient loverQigris. Near the cloft of & litfi^ 
and glorioiii, though, dtiring its okAf ;[)elldd^, 
turbulept, reign, this Wife JJfincte, to pfe*^^ 
the court-cabals- and jealous cdmehtidtts lidfiilA 
at the deccafe' of great Eaftt?rrt tnbndrdhii, itt'- 
folved to aifdciate with hiVnfefr ih the lilfti 
pefial dignity hife ^a !*toIethy I»iill!adil^hdfr '; 
arid it was it the grand prdc/effi'on, wti!t& 
took place at the coronation 'oF that atigiiil 
prince, that all the Wealth oi fegypt ih thtft 
articles was difplayed. ' Th6 particulars df 
this pompous fcftival are related by AthCh^tiS 
with a, minutenefs which there is no b'ccaifidA 
for me to imitate, my obje^ being, princi- 
bally, to prefent ih order Before the r6idtt% 
jvie^v the coftly remains of 'the Alflyrian &hcl* 
Terfian grandeur, and I may alfo add that <jlF 

the 
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tljcaAciput Pbap^oJis^nqt pflly th^ portion 
of it whkh vjc^s jjjijuifciy"^ by Cmbyfes, but, 
if), ^U probajjiiij^^ much of that which the 
bc^^ bftt^ i^ofortuoate, ^e6tanebus, the hik 
Of b?r proijid djj'nafty of native fovereignS, 
c^^d.a,iyay with hiA;i into ^thiopiai* when 
h9 ^bi bi^fore the ravages of Darius Qchus; 
ap4 ^i^^ n^ght h^ve i^ated back to Aie^«* 
sff^i^ i^ the reflux of tho revived commerce 
qf J^gygt witli th<e empire beyoad. th? ca- 

; y|^ Cp^s pf teuta, the bangijigs of wh.ic|^ 
w?5(; f^bficailed of the richeft materials. whi<;h^ 
t)^i(W[iS o/ tbp Ef?ijft wuld fun^iftj, the golc^ 
^ Jg^er brojcaji.es of Perfia^ the ftn^ lineri oif 
£^j^ anid thp dtUcate CQtt€)n$ qf |n4ia^ 
9)ipppied the roy^ pavilion. It \)ras adorned 
vi^J;^ n«merQU8 fi^vea, -fqulptures, and era^ 
^Ippd^ijC paintijogs, allufive to the grand oc^ 
<^9f}f^} tjhii elabprgite work pf the moft ex^ 
<j^ifit!^ arti^3 tha* Greece could j^rodu?e, 
X^^t,j][illars that Alft^aed thi? pavilion 'weret 
Qf rr^^ fijvcr^ and fliields of gold, fufpend^4 
on high in every part of it, proclaimed at; 
%cp the ra^gificent and warlike gei>ius of 
^^ f^v,^r%n of Egy^^^ 
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• • ' 

A^ artificial cavern, fank in a remote part 
of the pavilion, w^s affigned to the comic, 
trSgic, and fatyric, aftors, who there feafted 
upon gold plate and drahl^ out of gold cups, 
find who, occafionally iflfuing from their 
recefs, alternately entertained the company 
With the difplay of their refpeftive talents. 
On the jfoof glittered two golden eagles, the 
ancient banner of Pcrfia, and probably from 
that nation adopted by their victors i each 
pagle fifteen cubits in height. Along the 
fides of the pavilion were ranged one hundred 
i(Qfas, adorned with rich embroidered coyern 
lets, and of wliich all the folid parts were|[ofd ^ 
the feet having the form of fphinxes. Bdfore 
each of thefe fpfas were placed golden tripoik, 
or footftools, t\YO for each ; while on one 
fide pf the fofas were placed one hundred 
gold diflies, with golden phials for lavation ; 
and on the other as many golden veflels, 
richly fet with jewels. The whole value of 
the plate thus exhibited to view, our author 
informs us, amounted to ten thpufaqd ta- 
jents. 

No adequate conception can be formed of 
the grandeur and brilliancy of the proceffion. 
Numerous viftories, with expanded wings of 

^old. 
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gold, wetc firft bbrne aTong. Next, foU* 
lowed a double altar, fix cubits in height, i 
wreathed with foliage of gold, decorateci With 
golden brnathents and inftrumenfs of fecrific^, ' 
and bound round with a crown of gold. 
Then came one hundred and twenty youths, 
cach^ carrying a vafe of gold ; and thefe were ' 
Aicceeded by forty fatyrs, wearing on their* 
heads, and bearing alfo in their hands, crowns 
of jgold. Two Sileni, each bearing a gold 
caduceiis, and between them a man of gig^n* 
tic ftatvire carrying alfo a proportional cadu- 
ceus of the fame metal. Thefe were intro-' 
duftory to the peculiar deity upon wb'ofc 
fports they attended, Bacchus, to "whofe nu^ 
men the pomp was devoted* And now were; 
borne aloft two mighty vafes of gold, called' 
%ufj^iuTfifiUi or medicine of the foul, with a 
fquare altar of folid gold, facred to that deity. 
Another band of fatyrs, carrying vafes of 
gold, immediately preceded Bacchus himfelf> 
a figure ten cubits in height, enthroned in a 
car drawn by a hundred and eighty men j 
before him ftood a vaft Laconic goblet, big 
enough to hold ten meretrae ; k meafure of a 
hundred pound weight. This was followed 
by a tripod^ of gold, upon which there was- 

K 4 placc4 
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pla/cfd J^9p$her ewf»4«nvwi ^ <wp gpl^ phj^ 
P»W^ ?^y^. ^^f 9Mrf« P( Bap c^^^^ ^^ %i^. 

cBowi^, ^nd ^^ing. in h^ h^nd a §914 ph^j^, 
SJie wa^ fo^9^^ l)y ^ j^uij^dred. mix^tm^. 

<iliftW5» ojjiieifs phia^«^ o^ers capaciwii^ 55&<?r^f... 
c<^4ff ci^ «f .^^oli^ ^i^fi ,5^8 the of^'^ i|uiJ 

ip^^l^ 9f thpf^ w^^ >5??i;?^ to: difpl^y the ig^-r 

fmxjpti^Qiijs gaurt of. thi?. P^ien^.vfs. -?r.X^9)^ 
f^jpiiwti^d of ^y^ w^re apt Ifift ij^ijra^ifpvjt^ 
jujid. fti^icndo^is, andj 9JfQ Xhm d?*«}^d, J^^ 

of Cyc^. cjiqrryvpus 'ijiagnit^4e, that t^. ^^. 

ia which i^ was placed was o^i^ii ^ l^f 
4ji'a;iKn alopg by fix hundred njen j it wi^s f<\ 

tni^i^ ,d; t<?, ewt,^n fix hi^jadfcdi^ mprfit^i 
^nd the margin was. enriched witl^ ^qrq^yxn 
<rf rjgfold, . ifit with all manner of p^ecio^s, 
^oncs. ^t wa« fialiowed, by two otl^cr J^w^ 
yafes of inferipi; dimcnfions, l?ukt ftiljl. yaflti 
iox th^y. wen^. twelve cubits in breadth, anti^ 
4,x subm "^ height. Th^n flovyly na9«e4'^ 
^rd^r, l^for? the whfole aflerablc^ -ciij. p^ 
4l^aiidyiai igaxmg iQ prof9un4 aft»ni(h^cn,t^ 

thQ 
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^W S#>^?i» .a • t?We fif «BW# . filycffft -of th* 

fix,.Yul?^ .Ijjgh.^.:^^? tripods ojf pio^igijo^^ 
nMeW^«?i4.e,, \\^^ lV|[«ftt iW*ei?oi cubltf is cir- 

i»^\tjt^q. wpji;^ ^dPf n|?cl lA the. nii:id4Je yi^t^ 

<^>Sibf«^> fW.1 k^^ 9^4. pf % cliffiereat fafliion | 

tbeenaic amphorae } and ^ hunched aj(id fixty. 
QHhei;jyvj?i- vefleb of ^U fwe?, of vKhi.<;h,, Im>,w* 
e;<^r, the leajfli; hdd n|0^ \tfk than two mecen 
tfjpj tjtift is, tvt;Q hundred pounds, wei^it* 
&ll|^^ Mexico itfelf, t^a^ mine of filver, 
%p .<:pSjTE« i»^e hjs triutppljLal wtry. 
ipjjo, ^l^avt wmV coulij, f^accely have exhi, 
^t^^-Sf^^iT ^P^9c]e,, ||u.l} the torreiit 
<^ weahJ^ pooled fof:th from the new intft 
%,olfiwory, will fprm a fubje^ of futuic 
«op|i<Jjei;^tip^. t£,% u^ attend, (for, w^ lijavp; 
l}o^.l^ goij(;tJ^rough tl)if,.B»§nifi,cent pro^ 
. . cefiBoa) 



V 
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ccflioft) to the rcrodning articles of regal 
grandeur difplayed at this proud fefti\ral in 
Egypt, the- irpoils of the plundered" temples 
and palates pf Perfia, aiid probably of many 
of thofe which, on the Panjab and oti the 
richihoreof the Indus, experiented tht ftiry 
of Macedonian avarice. The veflels already 
dcfcribcd, from their enormous dimenfioasr/' 
fcemto have been appropriated to the fer-^ 
vice of the temple folely, and futty verify aif 
that was faid above, concerning the riches 
of thpfc of Belus and the Dea Syria 5 the 
infinity of vafes, all of gold^ to be noW enu- 
merated, pix>bably formed part of the fplendid 
furniture of the palaces of Sufa, Perfepc(KS| 
and the great Babylon. ' \ ' 

This part of the proceffion commenced 
with the eJTpofition of foitr Laconic and tW6 
Corintbia?i vafes of the'fineft gold, each of 
which held eight meretrae, A prefs, or fide- 
board, followed, bearing ten goblets and two 
vafes, each of which held the quantity of two 
meretrae. Then came in order the following 
articles : twenty-two vafes called Pfy0eres^ thq 
largeft containing thirty meretrajj and the 
leaft, one; four* noble tripods of gold; a vaft 
iGachipe^ or cafe, of gold^ Vzx\ cubits in kngth. 



,1 
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fbr holding the vafee, divided into 0x eom«»^ 
partments, curioufly engraived, and adorned 
with figureij of afnimals, four palms high; 
two vtry large goWets ; two falvers of gold, 
four cubits in diameter, and three others of 
lefs dimenfions; ten amphorae, or great jars 
pf gold ; a golden altar, (ix cubits high; and 
twehty-fiye paterae. 

We new come to circuraftances; that prove 
this fcftival to have been of the Phallic kind, 
as indeed were all the Bacchanal feftivals of 
ancient oeras, Bacchus reprefenttng the fun, 
the great invigorative power of nature, who 
ripenis the ore in the mine, and therefore pro-? 
pcrly dedicated to him. In this part of th^ 
pomp, gold and filver are promifcuoufly in- 
troduced, and I am inclined to think the cir- 
9umftanf:e allufive to his own conjunction 
with the moon 5 filver being her chemical dif- 
tinftion. Confonantly to the idea above- 
mentioned, fixt^en hundred youths, in the 
flower of their age, npw appear carrying vafes 
of gold and filyer, and three hundred and 
twenty of that particular fort of gold veflcl, 
calledi ^y the ancients, Tuxn^fs^, vafa in qua 
tinum refrigeratuPx or immenfe vafes, ufed in 
|he IjotEdftern. countries fqr the purpofe of 

<:ooling 
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Bacchus now re-entered tha pjb^ nifvl^ i|^ 

tl>y4u« 9f q?nfi4er^We m^fa^dtj, Ai^\i^^ 

ial3F4?, Iw4}« qJ^ W he39^a<;rowp.9^ gflH^ t;^f 

ni?^ 5^*4 e%B'¥:*%tW w^ e^tire^y of that^ pwy 
tal. ?ive. Iwodred jo^pg viygjoft f^HQ^ffii^. 

m^ tjlwefci ^ ^n((J^P t^ f<re<a^ ^ M^i|?4 s^9^ 
t|>«ftp3. ol a/fes* gli,ttgH»g M\ goH ijnfj, filve.F 

vagss, c^f^ag Mikfeft f^ii .oC g^ W iiiiivifll 
Qoitv and l9«ki wit^. j^ gfty;dilft whtfcbr. 

their 
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ps Hr^ t66 VaUper^iit tb it enemtA k&tk'% 
VM&t feftiV&l, smd thdrafore h<6 ap^eCtire^ 

Thfc efty df Cdiinfh, tJwIn thfc ecftti* ^f 

l^MfefJF'^^bhJ^tt^iij^from thisr fliitdea of £i<ei> 
b^, 2^±bnipani«a bjr Ptolemy and his athik 
UfiMift ^^herkh, %as feen ftalking am<^^ 
the '^ftbtl^ ^e^d, 'MniiriMg lAit nragmicenf^ 
^IHi^ -h^>*bwft tii!^, kttd ifRiiifi^ Of d&d ^ 
tfefe'fcib^iltfh'of -nevfr vlrtfrldi. Bbfbife Kift, WW 
c^ir^ ^ im^afhxnis ^fm of ^ piib^ty iA 
alldfii^ ia'hi!s dath ly iHe HercdiSa^ ^u^, ^ 
it Was fiJH of finall gdldeh tu()*, by wftft* tJi* 
ftrbdih bnilttlAi|)erartcie flol^ed ^iftott^ theflidi- 
vidifiid^ |i)treht ^ ttte &U1 banqtidr. fitit ttiM 
a MU m^c ^Whdid iatna ci^owdied fcirtei-y tddR 
*p1ii?fe, attd the gitat dtft^w^ufThittg ^biittS 
rf tfi* T^omp ^<ire offiW^d in by il Vttft faM 
bdiMitifiia ttiaii df wohien, rept^eAtin| VM 
iciiies dF -ibhOi iiiid thb Grteian ifl^ild^, ^ 
&Mi^ <rtfw)td icff ^dk infaibH \^Mi t]M 
nUmt of ^ch ti^, I'epivfented aiid dti^oratid 
Wi*-i i^tiMi ttf' ^deh^i^amthti-alkiftVI 

to 
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to its peculiar hiftory and commerce* Tiiejf 
moved on majeftically, with meafured ftep, bet 
fore a four-wheeled car, bearing an immetifff c 
thyrfus of gold, ninety cubits loog; and by 
its fide a (ilver lance of the length of fixty 
cubits. On another fuperb car was ^eyated 
a PHALLUS of gold, one hundred and twenty 
cubits in length, and of the circumference of 
fix cubits; crowned on the fummit with a ra-» 
diated flar that blazed in gold. Three, hun-> 
dred youths followed this ftupendous eniigii 
of Bacchus, wearing on t^eir heads crowns of 
gold, and carrying, in their hands, guitars oyerr 
laid with plates of that metal, which founds 
ed forth fymphonies that waked the tranfported 
foul to the pleafures of love and the feftivities 
of wine« The proceflion, in honour of Bac-> 
chus, clofed with a proceflion of no lefs than 
two thoufand bulls, the animal facred to that 
deity, each wearing a frontlet of gold, fur- 
mounted with a golden crown; and alfo adorn- 
ed with a collar and jbgis of gold. — r Bacchus, 
under the terreftrial name of Ofiris, being the 
god-king of Egypt, and the founder of its 
moft ancient dynafty, the reader will fcarcely 
be furprifed, that, in the celebration of his 
rites, all the treafures of that kingdom 0iould 

be 
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be/dlfplayedy . and ]that it even furpafTed ih 
fplendor the pomp of Jupiter and other deities, 
which now took place, but which can only^ be 
curforily noticed* 

As Alexander was the Ton of Jupiter, his 
ftatue, in mafTy gold^ appeared confpicuou^ in 
that proceilioai,^ and, after them, were borne 
feveral royal thrones, fabricated of gold and 
ivory, (among them, probably Solomon^sJ 
to piark his fubverfion and feizure of the 
imperial thrones of Afia, All thefe thrones 
bore crowns of gold, and golden cornucopia^ a 
fymbol which we fee conflantly imprefled on 
the coins of the Ptolemies. Nothing, how-> 
ever, could. equal in value or luftre the gor- 
geous throne of Ptolemy Soter himfelf, fet with 
jewels, and decorated \yith a crown ; in making 
which, our author informs us, were expended 
ten tfaoufand pieces of gold, though of what 
weight he does not fpecify. Then followed 
three hundred cenfers of gold, in which were 
burned the richeft perfumes of Egypt and 
Arabia, and which wafted around the aflembly 
thofe exquifite odours fo nece&ry to relieve 
the fpirits, that began to be wearied with a 
procefiion fo prolonged, though fo brilliant. 
After the ceni^rs^ were borne fifty gilt altars^ 

with 
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Witfi crtJi^s df gptd 6h tedh, arid oh orte of 
vriikh WWe fijcid four k>Vch^s cdftdSvHh gdW, 
fix cobits in height j twel\^e g^t 1t*ai-rtis; -^f 
vaft ditfienfions, for the facrrid flrfti'^ hlWc 
i5elphic tripods of foftd gddi fbut tiiblfe in 
height; eight others, fix ddbits Hi^ ; ^rittkher, 
worthy of ApoHo bimfelf, thirty dibits ih 
hi^ght^ adorned with anithalSj Withight'lh 
gold, cdch^ fiVt ctibiti high, arid cirdM with a 
chaplet of gbld, foWtfed to refetobW Vific- 
ItHv&i BeTidies thefc; thiire was- tiri ihi^lte 
variety of v^lfels richly giltj tirhich it is be- 
yond bur pUrpofe to Mum^rite; but the hiftd- 
ii^, fUmMtig up the itnfribei- 6f ^bfd cio^m, 
exhibited in tbe porap df Jupiter attdfhe, niaJids 
the whole aiiWtint to tlifree tbolifkHd drfdtvro 
liundi^, iiide^hdeht of a ttidft iiikgAlfieem 
orie, of the height of «^hty ctifeits, WhifcH Wis 
plaifed oveip the poftdl df the temple df Be'fif- 
nice, tlie wife of PtoIfeWiy, bat taken dowh to iri- 
creaft the tirtifqiaalted fpl^ndor 6i^ this ft^iiriL 
- TKe mbf? VetaarkaWt arttct^s ^xhiBitcci ib 
the potnpis of othet dfeitife v/ire a grbat aegis 
tif gold-, tfie ilftnothetabie cnbWiis of gbid worn 
4>jr ^Kfe Virgins th^t eoh^biifea to" form' tRofe 
ftitrii*^ ; i go{d^mrax6nM^k cdbits j Att6t1i^r 
6f • fiivcrj. fiagKteeH  tUbftS fcigti j ^ peculiarly 

fplendid 
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fplentlid diadem formed to refemblfe oak-leave^' 
And glittering wiih precious ftones; twenty 
Ihields of folid gold ; fixty-four fets of com- 
plete armour all of gold, with greaves of gold; 
probably of a vaft magnitude, and tliefe were 
diiphyed in the proceffion in honour of Mars 
or Hercules; difhes, phials, vafes, and pitchers, 
of g(3id; and, ift particular, five tables de* 
COrated with gold goblets ; a prodigious cor- 
niacopia of gold, of the height of thirty cu- 
bits i the whole pomp beings clofed with twen-^ 

^ ly carts loaded with fmaller velTels of gold; 

. and four hundred full of paterae, veiTds, and 
other uterifils, of filver.* 

The reader, who does not poflefs a warm 

* Oriental fancy, may poffibly be inclined tp 
think aH this a fable wilder than Arabian; 
and yet Athenaeus is an author of great re- 
fpeftability, and due attention to what has 
before been obferved, concerning the rich and 
abundant fources whence the treafures of 
Eaftem princes w6re derived, renders the whole 
account extremely probable; for, notwith- 
Cbinding all the expenfive, and fome difaftrous, 
wafs, *in which the Ptolemies were engaged 

• Vide AthcnjBi DeipBofophlft* lib, v. f , f 97 to 203. Edit. 
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ibr a (cries of years with the kings of Syria^ 
their potent rivals in weahh and fame, from 
the Roman accounts of the aftonifliing mag- 
nificence that reigned in the court of Cleopatra, 
we may be convinced, that the fource of the 
vaft treafures of that dynafty was not dried up; 
for, in truth, that fource was the commerce 
with India, inftituted by the firft Ptolemies, 
and preferved facred and inviolable by the lafl;. 
a commerce, of the magnitude of which fomc 
judgment may be formed from this circum- 
fiance, that, in the time of Auguftus Caefar, the 
taxes paid to the Roman government by 
Alexandria alone amounted, according to the 
loweft calculation by which Dr. Arbuthnot 

could eftimate that amount, to one million 

< 

fix hundred twenty-feven thoufand five hun-i. 
dred pounds.* The particular inftance of the 
fplendor an4 profufion in which Cleopatra 
lived is to be found in the fame Athenacus, 
from whom I have ex t rafted the long defcrip- 
tion above, and it proves that the gold and 
filver plate enumerated in it ftill remained in 
great abundance in the palace of Alexandria; 
for, having invited Anthony to a banquet at 

. '  Arbuthnot on Coins, p. 19^. 

which 
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which the vaft number of gold cups, fet with 

jewels, excited his admiration and aftonilh* 

ment, that queen immediately prefented hirn 

with the whole aflbrtmcnt made ufe of at the 

entertainment, and ordered her attendants to 

carry them all to his houfe. The fucceeding 

day he was again invited to a royal bahquet, 

and requefted to bring with him all the qhief 

ofEcers of his army ; and, when that banquet j 

was over, every gueft was prefented with the 

gold cup out of which he had drunk.* Nay^^ ] 

her extravagance was carried to fuch an ex- j 

treme, that, having .in her ears two of the ' 

fineft and large ft pearls ever feei), each fup- 

pbfed to be worth above eighty thoufand 

pounds of our money, fhe diflblved one of 

them in vinegar, and drank it off; aiid was 

going to diflblve the other in the fame manner 

that Anthony might pledge her in a draught 

of fimilar Coft, but was prevented by the in- 

1 terference of the company.-f- It is probable 
that the famous pearl with which Julius 

i Cxfar prefented Servilia, the mother of Bru-. 

tus, and worth, according to Arbuthnot^ 

I * Athenaeus Dcipnofophiil. lib.ir, p» 147- 

[ f PUnii, Ub.xxxiii. cap. 3. 

• L 2 £4^A57 J^*. 
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£4^y4S^ i6s> fteriirig, cattie ffoih th'e ktta. 
q&aftcr; for, Caelai* had been the pWof fa« 
tttUiite of thfc voluptQdUS Cle6|Jatt-a. Aftet 
fkefe well-dfteft^d fafts, which wefe, irt Plihf^ 
time, commonly known at Rom^, oiir aiithofs 
*lfef fibri wili probably more eatiry obtain ere- 
dif With the ireader, that the regular annual 
fevefiue of Ptolemy Philadelphus aiiioutited.to 
IcJUrteefi thoufarid dght hundred talents iii 
ihbney, independent of the iikimenfe tribute 
|)iaid in kiiid by many of the provinces 6^ 
E^pt> whence money could hot feohvehiently 
life drawn ; iand that, at his deceafe, wete ac- 
tuaily founU in his treafuty feveh hundi:e4i 
arid forty thToufand talents, a fum amounting 
fo one hundred and tiinety millions fter.-^ 
urig.* ' -^ 

Having taken this view of the richeS and 
grandeur ^ifplayed in the capital of one of the 
dynafties founded after the deceafe of Alexan- 
der, we muft now diredl' our Purvey to thofe 
of another, the Selucid^^ who, though deno- 
minated fovereigns of Syria, yet, in fa£t, jpoC* 
fefled all the rich and extenlive domains that 

• Athenacus, lib. v. p. 103, and Bernard on the Weights aod 

Meafujes of the Ancients, p/i 86. 

' . ■•  

formerly. 



^rrpsrly ponftitHted the Porfiw empire j J^i^ 

$eleiiQu§, tk^ firft Qf that ^ynafty, h«tx|w|: 
IjsUt th« rqppr^) f\ty pf Antioch, in Syri«, fixr 
;f4 on that c;ty, gs di4 the fpyere^, his fucr 

^reiTgr?, fpr th? mptroppJis pf hi? empire. 
There f;m h? no dQwht, thar> with the thxoof 

of Perfig, a very cpjifidersble portion of its 

.aacienJ richc? was alfign^d to Sekucus, ^ 

well tQ jnfiintwn its fplf ndar as to defray the 
cxpfflfes of a government that ftretched in f 
•yail line from the ftjpre? of the Mediteri^r 
jiean to the river Ii?dns, Jt fhoqjd alfp bp 

remembered, that, in this partition of the enj- 
pire of Alexander, his Indiaci conque.fts ftl^ 
to the Jot of 3eleHcus, apd .though hp bartefr 

cd away thofe con^uefts to 3ai)drpcott^s, hjr 
jhe mediation of ivi^gafthencs, his ambaffadpf 
^t Patna, ihen the capital of India, we mj»y 
rgft aflhred. that, from that quarjter, by icomi- 
merce p/ ptherwife, po fmall quantity o^ treaf 
jfure poured ijito the provinces adjoining it^ 
vvefero fojjfines, whifh ms.ft ttltimatgly find 

it^ W4y tp the diftant capital, Engaged, hoy^T 

ever, in almoft inceflant wars, and, v^he^ 
peace arrived, refolutely purfuing, like Pto» 
Jemy* the wile projects of Alexander in ere^- 
ing cities, and encouraging that extenfive* 

h 3 , commerce 
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commerce for which Antioch was at once fb 
commodioufly fituated and fo widely famed, 
that great prince hoarded not up ufelefs trea- 
fures, but expended with wifdom what he 
received in abundance. His fuccefTors on the 
throne of Syria by no means afted with his 
wifdom or policy, and, amidft their other in- 
fanities, violated the harmony that had for 
many years fubfifted between the families of 
the two moft renowned generals of the fchool 
of Alexander. This rafti conduft occafioned 
the defcent of Ptolemy Euergetes, who, in the 
reign of Antiochus Theos, with a vaft army, 
laid wafte and plundered the richeft pro- 
vinces of the Syrian empire, carrying back 
with him into Egypt no lefs than forty thou-* 
fand talents of filver, an ineftimable quantity 
of gold and filver veflels, and two thoufand 
five hundred ftatues, of many of which Cam- 
byfes had formerly pillaged Egypt, and, from 
returning which to its violated temples, the 
conqueror obtained, as before-intimated, from 
its grateful inhabitants, the illuftrious title of 
Benefaftor.^ 

* Se^ Juftin, lib. xxvii. cap. i, an4 Hieron. on Dan. cap. ii, 
. in which chapter thib irruption is plainly^ and almofl in as man]f 
words, predided, 

Still, 
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Still, however, amidft the defoktions of 
iJvar and the ravages of avarice, a fufficlent- 
quantity of treafure remained to the Seleucidae' 
for the exhibition, even in the late period of 
their declining power, and after Antiochus 
the Great had been defpoiled by Scipio Afri- 
canus of that enormous aggregate of wealth, 
the influx of which was the fource at once of 
the grandeur and ruin of Rome, for the ex- • 
hibition, I fay, of a fpcftacle only inferior 
in magnificence and brilliancy to that of the 
firft Ptolemy. We are indebted to Polybius 
for the defer Iption of this fplendid proceflion 
which took place in the reign of Antiochus 
Bpiphanes, at Daphne, near Antioch ; the 
,jnore fplendid on account of the numerous 
cavalry who helped to form it, and who, by 
the luftre and clangor of the peculiar armour 
worn by them, as well as the prancing and 
coftly caparifons of the noble animal - that 
bears them, never fail to throw an additional 
glory on this kind of exhibition. 

An immcnfe body of infantry, in the war- 
iilse habits of the refpeflive nations of Afia 
Minor, Qreece, and Rome, having for the 
moft part crowns of gold on th^!ir heads, 
'•'d bearing (hields of filver, marched fore- 

l. 4 V moft 
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sioft in tbe pra<;dr]^. Th^y were followed 
by » thoufand youths mounted on Nicamn 
horfesi fqccetded by three thoufand others on 
horfes, not indeed of the Nica^n hreed» bat the 
fineft which the other regions of Afia could 
produce, all adorned with gold trappings, and 
wearing gold crowns.- A thoufend of the 
king's friends and relations, arrayed in the 
paoft fumptuous drefles, followed next on 
horfes ftill more fplendidly caparifoned than 
the former; to thefe fuccecded the body-guard 
of the kings of Syria; a band of four thou-^ 
fand horfemen, clothed in purple robes in^ 
terwoven with gold. This part of the pro-? 
eefHon was clofed by a hundred and forty^ 
two chariots, richly painted and gilded, drawn 
fome by fix and fome by four horfes abreaft* 

That part of the procefiion which related 
to religion was ufhered in by eight hundred 
youths, in the flower and bloom of their age, 
bearing crowns of gold. Thefe walked before 
the ftatues of the Syrian and Greek deities, 
borne aloft by men ,moft magnificently attired ; 
after whom immediately followed a thoufand 
pages, each of whom carried a filver veflel, tbe 
leaft welching a thoufand drachmas. The 
king's own pages, amounting to fix hundred ^-^ 

iiumber. 






number, came next, ^^rrying vclfels of gc^d i 
and, after them, two hundred virgins, bearing^ 
gold chalices, filled with fcentcd waters, with 
which they liberally fprinkled the fpeftators. 
In the rear of the proceflion were borne 
eighty Utters with pillared feet of roalTy gold, 
on which fate as many women, probably th^ 
wives of the fovcrcign, fuperbly decorated 
with gold and jewels ; and, after theipi five 
hundred more, probably his concubines^ with 
pillared feet of folid filver. 

The fports and games commenced when 
the proqcilion clofed, and afterwards the ban^ 
quet was ferved up on fifteen hundred tableSt 
^t which an innumerable company partook 
oi the rarefl; delicacies in viands and wines 
wbichr ranfacked Aiia and Europe could fur> 
nifli. Jn the fpacious banqueting' hail were 
placed fifteen vaft bafon§ of gpid, which were 
filled with unj;ueri'ts of the moft expenfivc 
kind for the ufc of the guefts $ and the king 
himfelf, with great affability, attended in 
perlbn upon thenr ari'ayed in his royal rob^ 
and we2:ing the diadera of Syria.* 

With refpeft to Lyfimachus, the third great 
iharcr of the empire of Alexander^ Rafter a 

• AdienKUS, lib: v. a.'p>\, p. i94-> i%- • \ 

long 
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long train of varied events, fortunate and 
difaftroiiS). he himfelf was, at an advanced 
age, flain in a battle with Seleucus Nicator, 
who made himfelf matter both of his domi- 
nions and treafures, which were immenfe, 
and depofited at Sardis. Caflander, alfo, th^ 
fourth who fucceeded to Alexander's here- 
ditary kingdom, was too deeply engaged 
in perpetual foreign contefts with Antigonus, 
Demetrius, and other rivals, to allow of his 
giving any of thofe magnificent entertain* 
xnents, by which an adequate idea may be 
formed of the wealthy fpoils which he ac- 
quired; but a moft ample and x:omplete view 
of the wealth that flowed from pluhdered 
Afia into the treafury of Macedon may be 
ofet2ined, by adverting to the prodigious trea- 
sure of every defcription found in the palace 
of Perfeus, by PauitiS iErailius, when, in the 
year 167 before Chrift, he conquered that 
kingdom, and converted the illuftrious CQun^ 
-try that gave bif th to Philip and to Alexan<» 
der into a province of \!i.t- Roman empire. 
Thefe treafures, virhich were difpia>'C:? in ^ 
-public triumph decreed iilmilius, amounted 
to fuch an immenfe fum in coined money and 
bullion, and fo glutt?d Rome with ^old and 

filver, 
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filver^ that, in confequence of it, no taxes 
were levied upon the Roman people for the 
fupport of the republic till the confulfhip of 
Hirtius and Panfa, a period of one hundred 
and twenty years, notwithftanding it was all 
that time engj^ged in carrying on experifive 
wars in almoft every quarter of the known 
world. While the reader is informed of this 
circumfiance, how muft his indignation be 

excited againft that, in this inftance, barba- 

< » 

rous race of conquerors, for permitting the 
wretched father, after having been dragged in 
triumph through the ftreets of Rome, to 
perifti by the pangs of famine in a cbmmon 
jaiL That indeed was the fate of the father I 
But harder ftill the doom of his infant fons ! 
the firft of whom died (poflibly of a broken 
heart) feme time before his miferable parent ; 
while the other, though bearing the auguft 
name of Alexander, was denied the education 
and accompliftiments fuitable to his noble 
birth, and finally attempted to have his high 
Ipirit broken, by being placed out, by this 
generous .and grateful republic, to the degra* 
ding occupation of a joiner or turner. 

The particulars of the fplendid triumph 
decreed ^ffimilius, for his important conqueft 

of 
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of M^csdoo^ ere. yninutfljr dtuM by . fh- 

t^ccb, ^th ?in extj^ froad which I Ajflj 

pf the fpoils obtsiined by the irjrvption of t^ 
Oreefes ijito the Higher 4fia, 

The celebration of this triumph, the |[rap4r 
eft thjit Rome ever witneffed, tppk up thp 
fpacc of three daysi the firft of which wgj 
yvholly QCC^^pied by tb? pro^fljon of twg 

hundred and fifty waggon?, loaded with <?3pr 
fives, wid the beautiful produ^ions pf the 
inoft c?Ifsbrat!5d artifts pf Gr??cp, painting? 
^xquifitcly finiflicd, ftatues that feeroed to 
fpeakf and all the otheir r^x^ ^nd fiuBptuou? 
ornament; fopod in the palace of the Mace? 
dooian fovcreigp. Qn the fecond day were 
difplaycd the various kipds of arna§ wprp by 
the Macedonian? and the conqqcred Creejb^ 
their alJiw, confining of helmets, ihicld?,- 
eoats of mail, javelins, apd fpears, the former 
jBoftly of brafs, the latter pf Aeel, all highly 
poliChed for the occafipo, and glittering m 
the beams bf the fun. Amidft thefe, the 
fpkodid accQutrements pf the renowned M^r> 
cedoniao phalanx* in a mprc particular man.-- 
ncr, excited the intereft and admiration of the 
Homan people, whU^ they reflcfled <m the 

viciiiitud<?5 
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viclMtUdes of Wdr, that often obfcttre the 
glory of the proudeft conquerors. Tht ft* 
eardfid ^kts 0^ that onte-ihvittclble bai«! ralh- 
td upon theit mem6ii*s, thA the v«ty dafh- 
irig df their^armotit ftitick thfe gaziflg Aroft| 
With a>V6 nuA difrtiay. Aftef this difjjky, 
lh€f wfert feafted With a fpi&aade whifch |j4vi 
birth t6 vtty diijfettht. fcftfatkms ; it was ptitl 
^f the cbrttents of the treafiify tjf the fub- 
Jtigated kiiigddtn, the iHvtf tarwrtcy of Mace- 
ddri, borne by thtce thotifand men, in large 
vki^ ^at held Caeh the amotrnt of three ta» 

fents, md evel7 one of which itqaittd fouf 
fiien to taffy It. The nximber tf the vafe* 
Weffe feven h^tidfed and fifty, and therefore 
the total fam amdimted to two tkmfand two 
h'uhdfed aftd fifty talefets, in xxAtttd filvet 
oiily, while a far greatef amount in bullion 
followed ih the form of tl^ant vaifes, tornu* 
c6pi», goblets, phials, and cups of all fizes, 
of which the diMngaiihhig e^ccddence was 
not h much that they wefe fitvef, but t3iat 
they Were the work of Greek 'artiifts, equally 
admirable for the fiiblimity 6f the deKign ati* 
the beauiEy of the execution. The exhibition 
of the golden Ipbil was 'refeffltdl fbf the lafft 
and moft fplefidid day ef the feltrval; and t!i« 

order 
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oxtier of the inarch on that day - was as 

follows : 

. It was ufhcred in with a full chorus of 

t 

trumpets, founding notes not fuch^ fays our 
author, as were generally heard on thefe public 
folemnities, fprightly and fcftive, but notes of 
the more martial and animating kind» fuch a$ 
rouze the foul of the young warrior, bring 
the blood into his glowing cheek, and drive 
him, in an agony, of tranfport, on the terrified 
enemy* The band of trumpeters was follow- 
ed by a hundred and twenty oxen, with gild* 
cd horns, and decorated with garlands for 
facrifice; thefe were led by a train of young 
men, adorned with fafties curioufly wrought, 
and bearing the facrificial inftruments, who 
were accompanied by children carrying pa- 
teras, fome of filver.and fome of gold. After 
thefe came, as on the preceding day, ihree 
thoufand foldiers, who cajj'ried the coined 
money in gold in feventy-feven veflels of three 
talents weight 5 which, eftimating the amount 
according to the proportional value which 
gold then bore to filver, which may fairly be 
ftated as one to twelve, and would, probably, 
in that early period of the Roman empire, be 
under-rated at th? decuple, the general rate of 

calculation^ 



calculation, fwells the total to an enof-r 

. » 

mous fum, fuch as Rome till then had been a 
ftranger to. The bullion, or gold plate, wa$ 
next difplayed ; and, firft, was borne an enor- 
mous article of facred pomp weighing ten ta«* 
lents, called the confecrated pbtal^ made of folid 
gold,, and fet with precious ftones. Thedrink-r 
ing-veflels that bore the name of Antigonus, 
of Seleucus, and of Thericles, becaufc either 
ufed by thofe heroes or devoted to, their me- 
mory, and all the coftly utenfils of gold that 
decorated the table and fide-board of the 
luxurious Perfeus, confifting of difhes, vaf^; 
and goblets, to an immenfe amount> were 
next exhibited in long and brilliant fucceffioQ# 
After thcfe, came the chariot of the captive 
monarch, in which was feen his fumptuous 
armour, and on the top of which glittered his 
raviftied diadem. The infant-children and 
their attendants followed, a fpeftacle that 
melted the mofl obdurate hearts ; and Uft was 
feen the unfortunate king, arrayed in fables, 
and having the appearance of a man bereaved 
of his fenfes, through the magnitude of his 
misfortunes and the feverity of his fufferings. 
But all momentary impreffions of compaffion 
were chafed away from the breads of thofe 

barbaroLjiS 
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barjbarott^ vlftorsi by the f^lendid pageatih* 
that focceededi which con lifted of fcnat htm- 
dred crowns of gold, that had been p|jpfenterf 
to ifimiiias by the cities of Greece and Afia 
Minor, as tokens of their fubmiffion to his 
arms, or vwieration of his virtiws. The mag- 
nificent triumphal car of that conqueror fuc- 
ceeded, on which he fete exalted in a robe of 
purple interwoven with gold; his brows 
crowned with a chaplet of laurd, intermixed 
with gold leaves, holding in his hands s 
branch of that tree; The |)roceflion was ciofej 
by the whole of his numerous army, whb 
marched after the chariot of their general; 
waving on high branches of feiurel, and rend- 
ing the air with (bngs of triumph and fhouts 
of viftory.* 

This fupply, as we have hinted, glutted for 
the prefent the avarice of Rome; but with hef 
luxuries increafed her neccSities, and the 
thirft of plunder, not lefe than the love of 
glory, henceforth, ftimulated her generals t* 
thofe daring enterprizes whkh fifvally made 
pRome, in her turn, the miftfefs of the world. 
The wealth of ruined Carfixage, and, in con* 

* Plotarch in Vitu AmiSi. 
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fequence, the undifturbed poireflion of the 
Spanifli mines fwelled her trcafury with ex- 
hauftlefs ftores. The two Scipios, deno- 
minated from their conquefts Afiaticus and 
Africanus, poured in upon them, in a full 
ftream^ the accumulated treafures of thole 
refpeftive regions ; the former, after the 
conqueft of Antiochus^ paid into that treafury 
bis millies, which Arbuthnot ftates to be in 
derling money fixteen hundred thoufand and 
odd pounds i* but this is a trifling fum com- 
pared with the vaft mafs of treafure brought 
in by Caefar, who> Plutarch aflures us, after 
his extenfive conquefts, added to her ftock, 
at once, fixty-five thoufand talents, above 
twelve millions and a half Englifh.^f- 

A ftill more magnificent idea may be formed 
of the treafure annually drawn by Rome from 
her Eaftern conquefts, * from what we read in 
Plutarch, that Anthony made Afia pay, at 
once, ten years tribute, amounting to twenty 
myriads of talents', ch* jC3^>75o>ooo j the tenth 
of which is iC3>8f 5vooo, and therefore gives 
us the exa£( tritiuvt for ox^ year. < 
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* At}mb^t ^. the .Revenues pf Rcmci p. 19JI. 
. r-f- Plutarch* ill yi^fC»r. .• 
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The eficd of the iotrodn^itian of fa laiicti 
wealth into the capitAl, wu an onboiUKkd 
Ikentioufnels in its iofaabitantc s ^ho, in 
their magnificent entertainments and {aaip» 
tuoias mode of living, fat Airpafled the 
princes of Alia itfelfj for, we ^n ^tet 
find thera fle^ng on beds of gold and 
ivory, qtmiSng the rich wkies of Chioa and 
Faiemuus out of gold «nd filvvr |;c^ktB, and 
tiding in carriages ihining ail over with th^ 
bright and pfecioot metnls* To fiipply tfada 
vnUnttied extravagancei tbc fovcroon of 
thefe provinces, whence tbey were pniici« 
paUy obtained, a« we kara from Cicero 
i^gainft V«rrM» ceromitted the caoft unbeanU 
of extortions } while tke ctoft ihawwlffe cor- 
tupti<ai pervaded «very department of the 
ftateb and the moil infmnone <rieM» poUotid 
the whole body of (^ citiseiM» Inded^ faovr 
was it poflible for the Aceam to he pmrr 
when the fovmtain ttfcdf W9t ^ deeply con* 
taminalod? When we find a YitdyUuft ooa<^ 
Ijuiung bctwoen leven and «ig^t mi^fOns «l 
year on entertBinnwnts, and « Caligula ex* 
pen^ng above eighty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling on a fupper, we cannot wonder at the 
tragedian Clodiuc ^fopoe laviflmig on one 

luxiniotta 
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luictinoas cUlh 600 fejlertia^ £^^^4^ los.^ 
or the yonng (pendthrift, his fon, treating ' 
each of his gueftsi after dinner, with a 
fiiperb cordial, in which a coftly pearl had 
been difiblved^f The wealth of Crafliis 
was proverbially great, and amounted to 
£u6i4^St$ 6s. id. ; but far greater was that 
of Pattas, the freed man of Claudius, for it 
was valued at jC*i42 1,875) ^^^ ^9^^ ^^^^ 
exceeded by that of Lentulus, the augur, 
who was worth qut^ter millies^ ot £1^22^^x66 
i3i« 4i/. Eiren poets and pfailolbphers, in 
thofe gdiden days, vnaiied yaft fortunes ; for 
Seneca, in four years, acquired ter milties, 
^2,4^1,875 I and, according to Servius, in 
the life of Virgil, that poet was worth un^ 
His H. S. Qx £fiOy77.<) y* jyi» This fpm, hpw- 
cver, though great for a poet,, was not 
thouj^ fufficicnt to fupport exiflence by a 
pampered Jtoman fenatoi', lince the famous 
Apidns, after fpending in culinary delicacies 
sMiUusH. 8. or ^807,291 i%u 4^. and i\mxu 
4ertng, befides, the amount of immcnfe grants 
and peniions, on cafting up his accounts, 
£iidiag he had only this exa^ Turn remain- 

• Pliny, lib.jc cap. 60. f l^^^* lib. «xxy, cap. 12. 
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ing, poifan^d himfelf^ that he mi^t noft 
pefifh by the feverer pangs of famine. 

In their drefs and furniture they wem 
equally expenfive; for Lotlia Paulina^ the 
great beauty of Rome in the time of Cait- 
gula, and on that account compulfively ad* 
vanced to his bed, when full-dreft, conftant- 
jy wore jewels of the value of X3^^>9i6 
13X. 4//. and the price for rich Babylonian 
triclinaria^ coverlids, or carpets for their di- 
ning-beds, was jC6j458 6j. 8^. . Nor could 
their houfes themfelves be of mean fabric or 
decoration ; (ince that of Craffus was valued at 
fexagies^ H, S. or ^^48,437 ioj. while that of 
Clodius coft centies et quadragies oSies^ or 
jCri9,479 55. 4^.* Thofe houfes were ex- 
ternaUy cafed with marble, and had marble 
pillars to fupport the lofty ceilings 5 they 
were internally decorated with rich tapeftry ; 
with coftly hangings of Tyriani purple j with 
urns and flatues exquifitely fculptured aild 
poliilied, and paintmgs of the mod beautiful 
defign and brilliant colours ; fountains of 
variegated marble played in their coenacula, 
or great b^nquetting- rooms, cooling the aikr 

 Pliny, lib. x?&xvi. cap. rj, 
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and rcfreftiing the guefts, who dined off gold 
plate^ ferved up on tables overlaid with filver, 
and reclined on fofas fuftained by legs of. 
ivory, filver, and fomedmes even gold, Tbey 
were aUb uncommonly fplendid in the article 
of lamps^ which were often fabricated of the 
Uioft precious materials, and in which they 
burned the moft coftly and fragrant oils. 
The imnienfe wealth that flowed by fo many 
various channels into Rome was not all con- 
fumed in that city : great quantities were 
carried away into remote provinces by the 
numerous and fucceffive governor%^and other 
ijien of conful^r and praetorian dignity, who 
finally fettled there, with their families, in 
voluntary or compelled exile. A very con- 
iiderable portion, too, was, in the infancy 
of the republic, tranfmitted to fupport and 
pay the numerous armies conftantly ftationed 
\n Gaul, Qermany, Britjiin, and other coun- 
tries, wh^re gold had not before ^boi4nded j 
ftill, however, by far the greater part was 
fwallovyed up In the deep vortex of Rome 
itfelf; and it jsjon record, that Tibpriws left 
ip (he publicc treafury vides fepties millies^ 
^21,791^,875 31. 4^/.* Th? emperor Cali- 

* Plutarch, in Vita Tiberii. 
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^ula» his iacceflTor, delighted in rolling him^ 
felf about^ in all the infatiable lull and pride 
of avarice» in immenfe quantities of gold 
coin I fpread abroad on the fpacioqs floor 
of his palace. Yet was this inlane cupidity 
prefently iiicceeded by as wild extravagance, 
in throwing down money by handfuls^ fion^ 
a high tower^ among the fcrambling popu« 
lacei and this continued for many days to^ 
gether^ as well as at entertainments ; wherein 
every article> not only the difhes, but the 
viands alfo, though bearing the form of 
meats, were of fcM gold; the fifHtious^ 
meats and golden diflies being afterwards 
diftributed among the guefts.* Nor was it 
only for human beings that he provided this 
fpecies of golden banquet } his favoiirite 
horfe, whom he denominated Ifjcitatus, muft 
alfo (hare the fumptuous repaft. The liable 
of that animal was formed of fine marbles 
his manger was of ivory 5 he wore a collar of 
rich pearls round his neck, and hi^ capati* 
fons Were of Tyrian purple. Thus fplcndidly 
accommodated^ it feems but confiftenr that 
this prince of a horfe fhould be regaled with 

» 

^ SvKtonios in Caligulaa a^p* zg* 
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equal magnificences he, therefore, was fed 
with gilded oats, and drank the moft coftly 
Vines out of golden chalices. In thefe and 
fimilar abfordities, this frantic tyrant, this 
alternate miler and prodigal, in the two laft 
years only of his fliort reign, is reported to 
have fqnandered away eighteen milfions of 
the public money. 

However prodigious were the (urns ex- 
pended by the emperors of Rome, they were 
(ban relnftatcd in the trcafury by their abfo- 
lute power and boundlefs rapacity; and the 
reign of Claadftas exhibits an xnftanee of 
thre^ perfons, his freed men and chief minif- 
ters, Nairiflus, Pallas, ^md Califtns, who arc 
/aid to have ama0ed more wealth than Crte* 
Cms and all the kings of Perfia and of the 
Empire, and to have been, in their delegated 
government, equally rapacious and profofei 
keeping their weak and timid ibvereign in the 
chains of dependence and poverty. But what- 
ever foms avarice might have hoarded, or extor- 
tion dbtained, were dliffipated by that monfter 
in human Ihape, Nero, in the gratifieatioa 
of his unbounded lufhr, and in the erection 
of that f^upendous ftrudture, called his GoUen 
Palacf^ from the vaft prof uiion of that metal 
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with which it was adorned; the roof> the 
walls, the galleries, the faloons, all glittering 
with gold, ivory, and precious ftones. We 
may form fome judgment of the immenfe 
fum confumed in the building this palace 
from what we read in Suetonius, viz. that 
Nero not having finifhed it, the firft order 
which Otho, when he became emperor, figned 
was for quingenties^ H. S; or fifty millions of 
fefterces, to complete it; which, reduced to 
pounds fterling, amount to ^^403 1645 16^. 8^.* 
The enormous fums fpent by the imperial 
glutton Vitellius on his fumptuous banquets, 
repeated four times a day, have been already 
Specified, and apparently juftify the ftrong 
.affertion of Jofephus, that, had he lived much 
longer, the revenues of the whole Roqfian 
empire would fcarcely have been fufiicient to 
furnifli his luxurious table, 
' After exhibiting to the reader this faithfijil 
pifture of the great wealth and prodigality 
of tlje Roman people under the early Caefar^, 
the conquerors of ravaged Afia, there is no 
occafion for our extending the view farther, 
or enumerating all the unbounded extray^* 

* Suetonius in pt}io> cap. vii. 
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gance of their fucceflbrs. During the adi^ 
bitious contefts th^t gradually weakened, then 
divided, and finally fubvcrtcd, that empire^ 
the precarious ftate of 3II property, but par- 
ticularly that fpecies of it, which confifted 
in gold and lilver, coined or in bullion^ 
every where fought for with avidity by the 
diflferent ufurpers, to pay the armies which 
they refpeftively brought into the field, occa« 
iioned an immenfe quantity of treafure to be 
buried all over Italy under-ground in vaults 
and caverns, in gardens, in fields, ^nd under 
the floors an4 walls of their houfes. The 
jealoirs poflcflbr, forcibly hurried away to the 
field of battle, expired on that field, and the 
important fecret, in what obfcure fpot it was 
(:o)icealed, periflied with him. Nor was it only 
in Italy that they were thus buried ; the dis- 
tant provinces felt, through all their limits, 
the cpnvulfion of the capital; and the in- 
Jiabitants, haraflcd by ephemeral tyrants, 
committed their treafures to the too faithful 
bofom of the concealing earth. Thefp have 
pccafionally been dug up, through every fuc- 
cceding century, in Oaul, Germany, and 
^pain, fometimes in very large quantities; 
^nd have well rewarded the toil of the forr 
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f anate huibandman, and the zeal of the ex* 
ploring antiquary. A titafure of no \A 
than eighty thoafand large gold coin or 
medals, each of the value of fix Roman 
crowns, was, according to Mountfatrcon,* 
In 1 714* difcovered near Modcna in Italy. 
They feemed all to have been ftruck m very 
early periods of the Roman grandeur, and 
the leafl antique of them were thofe of Jatius 
C«(ar and the Triumvirate. Particular rea- 
(bns induced M. Fontanini, the correspon- 
dent of Mountfaucon, who tranfhiitted him 
an account of the difcoveryi to fuppofe th^(k 
medals belonged to the military cheft of thtf 
army collected by Lucius Antomus and Falvia 
againft Auguilus* The treafures of Roman 
money alCo dug up in France, Germany, and 
Spain, during the middle centuries, were 
amazingly great ^ and, during the failure of 
the ancient fources of wealth, in part ^p«» 
plied the quantity neceflary for carrying on 
the commercial intercourfe of Europe. 

Before we conclude this Difiertation on the 
treafures of the ancient world, it is necelfary 

* See the Sapptement to MountftucOB's Antiquities^ book v. 
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we (hould again advetl to thofe Afiatic re- 
gions whence we commenced our furvcy, and 
where» efpectally in India, the fame pemi-* 
Cjous pra6)ic9 of burying money in vaft quan- 
lities has immemortally prevailed. And here 
we may remaiic^ that, akhoagh in the vaft 
fums of coined money at different periods 
dug up in Europe, the overflomng wealth of 
the Roman capital may, in fome degree^ be 
{accounted for; yet, as immenfe treafures muft 
have ftili remained difperfed over the extenfivt 
provinces of Afia, which never found its way 
into Europe, hoarded in the coffers of the 
tnifer, or concealed in the vaults of the pa- 
laces of the kings and i^traps of the Ba(Y, 
far more remains ftitl unaccounted for, or how 
comes it that fuch a flender flock of Afiatic 
coins is to be found m the cabinets of thofe 
affluent curiofi, who have fpaired neither toil 
nor expenfe to fearch for and procure them ? 
Of Danes and Philippi there are very few in- 
deed : of the immenfe heaps of money coined 
by the Ptolemies, and the other Greek fove- 
reigns who fucceeded Alexander, a very mo- 
derate proportion alfo has reached pofterity. 
India, thou avaricious glutton, whofe rapa- 
cious jaws, from the firit «f time, have 
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(wallowed the gold and filver of the world, 
it is thou that haft caufed this dearth : con- 
fcfs thy treachery to the caufc of medallic 
fci^nce ; they have gone to fwell the magnifi- 
cence of thy pagodas, and, without the leaft 
regard to the grandeur of the • defign, the 
joajefty of the charafler imprefledj or the 
unecjualled beauty of the (execution, thy re- 
nnets have melted them down in their cru-' 
cibles to an unanimated mafs, of value only 
proportioned to its weight. 

On the plains of India, alio, not lefs than 
pn thofe of Europe, are fuppofed to lie 
jburied treafures, principally in bullion, to an 
incalci;la^le atjjpunt, depofited there during 
the ravages and oppreffion of fucceflive con- 
querors, through at leaft eight centuries of 
^narphy and tumult; I mean, from the 7th 
century to the mild and ppacea|>lc reign of 
Akber. Thefe are now and then, though 
rarely, difcovercd, ^nd fometimes Greek coins, 
probably of high antiquity, as the Greeks of 
Caria apd other maritime countries vifited the 
coafts of the peninfula almoft as ?arly as the 
Phcenicians themfelves, Mr. Chambers, in 
his account of the ruins of Mavalipuram, 
written in 1784, acqqaintg us, that he wa? 

inforrp^d 
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Informed by the Kaiizy of Madras^ that^ Tome 
years previous to that period, a ryot, or 
hufbandman, in ploughing his ground, had 
found a pot of gold, and lilver ccnns^ with 
characters on them which no one in thoib 
parts, Hindoo or Mahommedan, (therefortf^ 
plainly, neither ' Arabic nor Sanfcr^et,) was 
able to decipher. That the Kauzy, however, 
at the fafiie time informed him, all fearch (or 
them, then, would be in vain, for they had 
doubtlefs long ago been devoted to the cru- 
cible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value.^ The^ extenfive 
plains of Tartary are, alfo, fuppofed :to con* 
tain inexhauftible. (lores of t^reafure buried by 
the Arab . and Tartar hordes, who range over 
thofe wild folitudes, daring either their an- 
cient implacable contefts with each other, or 
the ihvafioh of the PartMans and other hoftik 
natibns combined agatnft them. . 

With refpcft to, Isdia, iindependcnt of 
the domeftic, ftatues, which, it has already 
been obfervediii it was cuftomary with the aa- 
^cient Indians to form out of i ■. the precious 
metals in ^ufion, .we are well aiTifcred :that all 
' * - ^ ^ . . . 

* Afiptic Rerearches> vol. i. p. 158. Ca1cutta> quarto edition. 
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the great p^^odat o( India Jiad ccHilpkte ittB^ 
aaiounting to an immenre numbert of the 
avatars and deitiesi whkh they would prOi» 
bobly derad degraded by any baftr metals or 
oieaner fubftance than gold and iilyer» cx« 
eept in thofe inftancet ia wl^ich their mytho<^ 
Jogical fiiperftitioa orduned that the deity 
£itbrtcated ihould he oi ftone^ as in the in^ 
^ance of Ji^;geriiaut» which Captain Hainil«- 
ton reprefimts as a pyrMnJalUack ftone, (ia 
die iame maaner as the ancieat Arabians 
fiifaricated their deity, though of a fyiufre 
figure^ to maik his perfection, while the 
darinrfi rf the fiom mdicated the obfturity of 
his natoret) wkfa9 however, the richeft jeweb 
of Golconda for eyes ; and, in thitt of 
Veefiinii^ ia the great ba£» of Catmando^ in 
Nepal, fcttiptured in a recumbent poftofls^ 
and of Um marAiis to reprdent the pdmor*' 
dial fpirit, at the oimmenoement of timei 
floating on the caruksn forf ace of the Chaotic 
waters. In the Ayeen Akbery there is a very 
curious diapter on the great (kiU of the In^^ 
dian artifts in working in goM and jewellery^ 
an whkh it is exprdfly affirmed) tihat the 
AVATARS are fre^ently made of gold and 
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filiner t* lUid, fince, if completely reprefented, 
the figures muft be namerou9» great qaaatity 
of thofe OKtals muft have been ccMifumed ia 
tbeir fabrtcatm. 

The GttOxmi of burying every thing moft 
valuable at the approach of an invader is (6 
ancient ai^ fo general in Hindoftan, that 
there can be no donbt of many of theft 
coftif appttidages of the ancient rich pago- 
das havifiig been thus difpofed o^ I have, 
oiyfeif, leen numerous fragments of thefe 
airatars and deitiesi that have been dug up in 
fields and gardens^ caft in bronze and other 
metals s ftndj if they buried thefe of inferior 
oittalfi* they undoubtedly would, with ftiil 
foore anxious care, thofe of the more pre«» 
Clous kiiid. It has alfo been an immemorial 
|H»^^ke in India to throw gold, precious 
Aoaei, and other fumptuous articles, by way 
. tof offerii^s, into the Ganges, Jumna, and 
other great rivers^ nearly all of which are 
Ti|;aFded in a facred light by that fuperftitious 
jpiaoplei and, therefore, the faody beds of 
Uioie rivers may be juftly confidered as mines 
of treafunB, and reckoned among the richeit 
th^ Afia affords. 

* Ayccn Akbcry^ voU i. p. 242. 
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I have, in a preceding page, enumerated 
fame of the more fplendid oblations of their 
ancient rajahs, to purchafe atonement for 
crimes committed againft heaven, and, among 
other articles, their golden horfes, golden 
cows, trees and vines of gold, ploughs of 
gold, chariots drawn by horfes and elephants 
all of gold. It was added, that the value of 
thefe oflferings varied from lo to 6660 tolahs; 
that the tolah is a weight peculiarly appro-* 
priated, throughout the Mogul empire^ to 
thofe precious commodities ; a hundred tolahs 
amounting to thirty- eight ounces j and tbat^ 
from the vaft amount of thofe oblations, evi- 
dent proof feemed to arifc that India was 
formerly much more abundant in gold than 
in periods lefs recent. I (hall now, in addi- 
tion to that account, fubjoin a very curious 
chapter from the Ayeen Akbery, relative to 
the exquifite perfeflion in gold and jewellery 
work, to which their artifts had, in Akber's 
time, arrived ; not only becaufe it cannot fail 
of impreffing on the mind of the reader the 
object of this Differtation,^ which is the pro- 
fufion of gold in India, but becaufe the enu- 
meration of the ornaments of gold and jewels, 
worn by the inhabitants of India, will afford 

them 
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theaa a lively fpccuncn of th«r tafte in drc^ 
and their oftentatiott£ mode of decorating thdr 
tawny pcrfony. 



oktiAMENtS OF QOLD AND JEWELS ANCI- 
ENTLY. WORN BY INDIAN WOMEN OF 
. RANi^^ EXTRACTED FROM THE AYEBll 
: AKJIEKT. 

 ' • • 

*. '' 6E!SPH00t. is * flower refembling the 
marigold, made of gold, and worn Qn the 
head. Mangi an ornament worn upon thft 
parting of the hair of the heiuk G$wtbilMu^ 
dir h an ornamG^nt for the forehead, con- 
iifling of five ihort points and a long on^ 
Sehray feven firings of pearl, or more, inter*^ 
fperfed with natural flower^ : this is faft<if|e4 
tp the forehead, and covera the f^e. It ii 
^hiedly worn at marriages, and 1^ a tnothff 
on the birth of a ^n. 7>^i^, a jewel in the 
ihape of a crefeent, which is worn upon th9 
forehead* Bsmftfke^ a round piec? of gold^ 
fmaljer than a mohur, which is worn uppn 
the fords^ead. Kbuntebla^ an ear-ring of 4 
cpnkal forip. Kurrenphool^ an ear*ring re«* 
fembling a rofe. peerbutcba^ another kind of 
Vol.. VIL N car- 



car-ring, Peepulputty^ fmall crcfccnts, nine, 
or more, of which are worn in each ear» 
Bailee C&umpakullee, a fmall golden rofe, worn 
on the thick part of the ear. Mowrbbenwir^ 
an ear-ring in the (hape of a peacock. . Beyfer^ 
a kind of nofe-jewel. Pboolee refembles a 
rofebud witha ftalk, and is worn in the nofe. 
Lowng is a golden clove, which is worn in 
the nofe. Nutfi^ a gold ring, upon which 
are a ruby and two pearls, or other jewels : 
it is worn in the nofe. Gaolooband^ a necklace, 
confifting of five ot* feven ftrings of very fmall 
gold rofes. ' Ifer, a firing of pearls and 
flowers hanging from the neck. Hans^ a col- 
lar, Kungun, a bracelet. Gujreb, a bracelet 
of pearls and gold, Jewee^ five gold barley- 
corns flrung upon filk, and worn round the 
wrifts. Ci&^e?r, another kind of bracelet. Babo^^ 
a fmall kind of bracelet, Chooreen^ anothe^r 
V«ry fmall kind of bracelet j feven of which 
dfe worn round each wrift* Bazoobundi of- 
Jiaments for the arms. Taar^ a hollow 
ring, worn upon the arms^ TJngootbee^ rings, 
which ^ ire of various forms. Cboodir^biinta, 
gold bells, flrung upon filver wire, and worn 
round the waift. Kutmekhlay a gbld belt* 
Jeeber^ three gold rings for each ancle, Cboorai 
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two half-circles, made of gold, which join 
round the leg, Doondnbee^ like the cboora^ 
but ornamented with engravings. Muffowree^ 
differs from the doondnbee in nothing but the 
engraving. Payil^ rings worn round the 
ancles. Gboongrco^ little gold bells ftrung upon 
filk, which arc worn about the ancles, be- 
tween the jeeber and fayil. Bank, ornaments 
for the top of the foot, and which are either 
fquare or triangular. Beetcbeva, toe-rings, 
half a golden ball. Unwut is a ring worq 
upon the great-toe. 

*• The jewels above-defcribed are made cither 
plain, or ornamented with gems j and are 
of various fafhions. The Hindoo goldfmiths 
are fuch exquifite workmen, that fometimes 
they charge a gold mohur for working a tolah 
of gold.''* 

Their peculiar mode, alfo, of fetting in 
gold, deferves the attention of the European 
artift, and therefore is inferted. 

•* The jewellers of other countries faften 
jewels in the fettings with lack; but thofe of 
Hindoftan make ufe of a kind of ^old which 
they called Kurden, and which is fo malleable^ 

• See Ayecn Akbery, vol. i. p. »6j. 
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that the ftpry of Parvcz*s gold, which he 
could mould with liis band like wax^ feems 
credible* It is prepared by ftratifying very 
thin plates of gold with field cow-dung, and 
a particular kind of fait, c^lkdfamtbiri when 
it is put into a fire of cow-dung, which is 
fufFered to expire. And thefe operations are 
repeated till the gold is fufficiently refined. 
When it is thought to be quite pure^ it is put 
into an earthen veflel, with lime-juice, or fome 
other acid, and placed in the fire. After this» 
it is wound round a ftick, and, if it is not 
fufficiently du£lile, the ftratifications are re- 
peated. The goldfmith firft puts a little lack 
into the focket, and over it a piece of this 
Kurden gold. Then he preflcs down the ftone 
upon the gold, and fallens the ends over the 
fides ; which fixes the ftone fo faft, that there 
is no danger of its falling out/** 

My principal concern, in thefe Antiqui* 
ties, being with Hindoftan, before I re- 
turn to the confideration of the ftate of 
Europe, and its pecuniary wealth in thofe 
times, I fhall hiflorically notice the fucceC- 
five plunderers of that empire, after Mahmud, 
of Gazna. That fcourge of India died in the 

* See Ayeen Akbery^ vol i. p« 264. 
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year loaS, of our aera ; Gengis appeared firft 
as a warrior on the plains of Afia towards 
the commencement of the 12th century ; but 
his conqueft of the brave Gelaleddio^ on the 
hanks of the Indus^ neither fecured him the 
fover^ignty of Ind!a» nor put him in podef- 
fioti <^ that prince's immenfe treafures ; for, 
Gdateddin configned thafe treafures to the' 
Indus, whence a confiderable portion was 
fiftied up by the avaricious viftor. The 
iborcM of abundant wealth, however, were 
i^ no meatis wanting to a deJTpotic prince, 
great in council and vigorous in arrns^ whofe 
empire is defcribed, by M. Petit de la Croix» 
to have been greater than that of Alexander 
or Auguftus, extending, from eafl: to wefl*, 
more than eighteen hundred leagues, and 
more than a thoufand from north to fbuth.^ 
Great indeed that wealth muft have been, 
iince we find this monarch making public 
banquets that lafted an entire month i^ and 
the officers of his army riding on iaddles of 
gold, and glittering with precious (tones. But 
the luxury of the Tartars had not yet reach- 
ed its zenith j it was exemplified in its full 

 Hiftory of GengU-Khan, p. 2. f Ibid. p. 353. 
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fpleodour by Timur, his deicendant, in the 
licginning of the fifteenth century, at a feaft 
which he made on a delightful plain called ^h 
treafury ofrofes, M which, fays an author not 
given to exaggerated relation, was exhibited 
fuch a difplay of gold and jewels, that, in 
Cpnjparifon of them, the riches of Xerxes 
apd Darius Were trifling.* That author here 
alludes to the following curious account, by. 
SherifFeddin, of the fumptuous feaft ceki^ 
brated by Timur, at Canaghal^ on accoant 
of the marriage of his ions ; an account 
which, becauie it is exceedingly curious, and 
gives us a lively idea of the Tartar manners,, 
I ihall prefent the reader with unabridged* It ' 
took place on the 17th of 0<3:ober, 1404^ 

" The palace -of Can^ghal, a^word which 
means the treafury of rofes^ and all the neigh<» 
bouring places, were adorned with the greatef^ 
magnificence % fo that this autunfn-feaibn cen-* 
dered, in a manner, even the ipring jealous. 
The tents were tied with filken cords, xxk- 
which were abundance of carpels wrought 
v^ith gold: the curtains were of velvet o£ 



4^ Sir William Jones's Short Hiftory of Afia, prefixed to Nadir 
Sha]^ p. 68. 
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Ghticliter; and the cielirigs of elxmy ind 
ivory eicquifitely engraved. The emperor's 
apartment confided of four great inclofures; 
which arfe called Seraperd, built on very re-i 
gular plans. His Khergiah, or imperial pa^^ 
vilioff, made two hundred tentf, gilt, apd 
adorned with precious ftones^ Each tfent had 
twdve columns of filver, inlaid with gold. 
The outiide was fcarlet, and feven other co- 
iours;.and the infide fatin of all colours^. 
. The upholfterers, of whom there was a great 
number, had employed a whole week in ereft-^ 
ing and furniihing this magnificent apartment. 
The mirzas and emirs had alfo each a iera- 
perd, a l>arghiah| tents, and a great pavilion 
named khcrghiah.* The: columns of the 
tents were of malTy filver, and the floor was 
covered with the richeft carpets.^ 

^^ The governors of the provinces, the ge- 
nerals of the army,, the lords and principal 
commanders of the empire, aflembled in tl^ 
piace, and pitched their tents in good order. 

** The emperor was not the only perfoh who 
partook of the joys and diverfionsj for both 

•  * . < . , . ^ . ' 

* Seraperd is an indofure ; barghiab a great hall of audience ; 
'and kerghiah a great pavilion. The two lad art inclofed id the 
fcraperd«. 

N 4 higjx 
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high bbA lovr lud their tk^tip. Th^ moS^ 
flcUfiii artifts prefMiml fame mafter-pieee of 
thfir art^ as tr<^lues and ca^iKs ^if flovre^ 
to repreftnt trituxii^si whidi were 940F9|q^ 
mith gfarlaads made up with perfe£| fymoieip. 
try. The^ wcre^ in die jew<Ui«p^ ik^ph 
tieddaoes of pearls and precious Ao^es^ ei^ 
pQcially of gftftitfiiti and bal«Lffr rui^i^s, Yffljth 
an infinite number of fnecee of r<MlE*<:hr]rl^ 
tal» cocal^ and agates and fevef al rings, bracf!;- 
lets, aisd eacpirings $ aU. Wibich readttrcki CailS:^ 
ghal a nune of gold and piecio<»doiie$^ in^ 
Aead of ^ mine of flowers, wfaioh its name 
implies. 

^^i The eny)«t!r o^deied tkta swlh«log^ to 
chooie a happy mbment for vi afiair of 
lodi imtxxtancei wfakh bebg done, the 
firft officer of the houiehold dmn the cujv 
taim of thegate^* The^dis, checiffti Imams, 
ai^ dolors, of the empire, met the. em.*- 
peK>r ; and, having agreed on the arCacks of 
marriage, the great dofior, Cfaci^ Chamifed^ 
^n Mehemed Jazar^ was c^ofim to read 
them to the al&mbfyi^ Tbfs grand cadi of 
Samarcand received the mutual confent of 
.the partiie^a which he repftered; and then^^ 
Recording to the maxims of the Qgnafyaa kw, 

he 
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be Joined the piinees and'pii«iQc(&9 le^etlier in 
maf riage^ on whom every one iprinkled gold 
aiid pnciou9 ftQne$» 

<' The etxiperor^ h&nag ieated on ins thrqiiie, 
^ordered a bsmq^iet of the utmt^ ra^^emi* 
<369joe to be ferved up to the brides, and the 
o^jiior ladies of the court, by the moft bcaut»<> 
f^l, you^g womea of his ieragtiot who wore 
-crowns compofed of flower*. The priixjcs of 
the h^^t vmn» neviaas, xheri&» and i^ 
n^ ambailadorst toolt th^ plaoea aftcou^ 
jfig to the ir raak and di|^ity, as wdi as the 
iwirs of Toquuns and Hesares. Thcfe lords 
jvere (bated iinder a canopy of twfelye ^|ihii«$^ 
^i^uvt firom the nuptial-haU ajbqut, a ho^^s 
cofir^. 

" The ye^toulfr, or exesapts« wJbos» the Tw ks 
j»Jl chaott^ were there, backwards and foc^ 
ws^rd^i to perA>rm the function of their poftst^ 
p^upted, in a magnificent manner, itftM 
horfes of great {«ice, with faddks of goB, a* 
dorned with precious ilones, and haluted m 
ivefts, of gold broca(te, with an air of autho* 
l^ty^ and command.. 



• The yelaouls carry in their hao<is> as a fign of fheir office, s 
fflver wand. « 
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•^ On another fide there were elephants of d 
prodigious fize^ on whofe backs were placed a 
kind of thrones^ with abundance of orna^ 
ments. Under, the canopy with twelve co-^ 
lomns were placed earthen urns, with firings 
ctf precious flones tied about them, filled with 
^old and filver pofts ; and on the tops were 
eups of gold, agate, and r6ck-chryftal, adorn« 
€d with pearls, and feveral forts of jewelsj 
all which were prefented oa falvers of gold 
^nd filven The drink was cammez,* oxy* 
mcl, hippocras, brandy, wines, firma, and 
other liquors. It is reported that the wood of 
feveral large forefl's was cut down to dR!fs the 
vifluals at this banquet. The head-^fleward, 
with his under-officers, conflantly attended to 
give all necefTary orders as to the ferving up 
of the difhes, before which an officer always 
walked* There were tables furnifhed in dif- 
ferent {^aces throughout the whole pljain, and 
flaggons of wine fet near the tables, with atl 
infinite number of bafkets full of fruit. Be« 
fides the flaggons for the emperor's ufe, and 
for the lords of the court, there were fevera| 
jars ranged in all the plain for the people's 

• Cammez is » drink ufed among the Tartari. 

drinkii^ I 



drinking ; and, that the joy might be litiiirer-C 
fal^ the emperor ordered a proclamation Aiould 
be publiQied that all the people might enjoy 
what pleafures they pleafed, and no one take 
cognizance of them. The crier read the pro** 
damation as follows : ^ This is the time of 
fi;afting, pleafure, and rejoicing. Let no 
one complain of, or reprimand, another. 
Let not the rich encroach upon the poor, 
or the powerful upon the weak. Let none 
^ another. Why have you done thus?' 
After this declaration every one gave himfelf 
lip to thofe pleafures he was molt fond of du^ 
ring the feaft ; and whatever was done palled 
unobr<ii:ved. 

*' At length the feaft was; finiflied ; after 
which, according to cuftom^ a vaft quantity 
of curious moveable good9 was laid upon 
mules and camels for the new-married prinit 
Cf js } among which were all forts of rich ha- 
bits, crowns, and belts fet with precious ftones; 
The mules had coverings of fatin embroidered 
with gold : their little bells were gold, as well 
as thofe belonging to the camels ; and both 
W^e handfomely adorned. This pompous 
equipage paffed before the people, who were 
ft tuck with admiration. The bride-grooms, 

with 



mth tbeir hnifn^ were^elothed nine tioiet iii 
AHFeicnt habits^ with crowns and bdts ftt 
witk precious ftones ; ftnd, each time thejr 
changod theii: dothes^ they paid their refpe^b 
as tifiial I while gdd aod precious' ftonei^ 
pearte» rabies^ and balafskrubies^ were fytin^ 
kled tq>on them in greit numbers, with which 
tht ground was corered^ and which became 
the profit of the domeftics, 
> ^ ' The following night there were every where^ 
iilominations with lanterns, torches, and 
lamps ; and the new*manried princes entnted 
^the nuptial-chamber. The next day Timur 
did them the honour to pay them a vifit at 
their own apartments, being accompanied by 
theempre&s, and great emirs, and eherifs, , of 
his cov'tt. The rejoicings were Co great through* 
cut the whole empire, that, from Canagh^, 
as far ae Tons, in Cbri^na, there was not 
o&i place where the Ibund of drums M^ truin^ 
pets was not heard, *^ 

There csm be no doubt but that the great^ft 
part of the wealth thus di^layed was obtained 
in t^e ptunider of India : and, in the account 
of Tour's capture of Delhi, in the firft vo^ 

lume^ 
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luine» I have already enumerated a portion of 
the tr^ures which he found, in that city, of 
which, I obferved, ibme judgment might be 
formed from the immenfe quantities of pre» 
cious ftones, pearls, i'ubies, diamonds^ gold 
and iilver vefiels, money, and bullion, car^ 
ried away by the army ; that even the India* 
women and girls were adorned with a profu^ 
lion of precious ftoncs^ and had bracelets and 
rings of gold and jewels, not only on their 
hands and feet^ but alfo on their toea^ an4 
that of thofe precious ornaments every indi«» 
vidual had fecured fo ample a flore, that they 
refufed the incumbrance of more, fe that vaft 
heaps of varbus plunder of ineftimable valut 
were left behind. 

Here, then, we fee colle^d into one cen* 
tral fpot all the remaining mafs of Afiatic 
wealth which dther flowed not into the hand< 
of the Romans^ or was tranfported back by 
commerce, and opulent governors, from that 
capital. In about a century from this period 
America was difcovered, and opened to th^ 
daring warrior and adventurous merchant 
new and invaluable Iburces of wealth ; which^ 
being exported by various channels to the 
Eaftemworldj recruited the treafures of Petfia 

and 
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4ind India^ exhaufted by the repeated ravages of 
Mohammedan conquerors. But fince that im^ 
portant difcovery may be looked upon as the 
commencemoit of a new asra in riches and 
in commerce, the incidents arifing from it do 
not properly come under our furvey in a Differ-* 
iation on the wealth of the ancient world. Till 
that difcoviery took place, the great marts of 
Europe pbffeffcd but a very fcanty portion !of 
gold and iilver i for, the jealous avarice and 
gloomy bigotry of the Mohammedans, in 
whofe hands now centred the whole trade 
of Afia, had combined to (hut out the Eutor 
pean merchants from the rich port of Alex^ 
andria, and other maritime cities of the Eafl:, 
During this interval, however, a very fea- 
fpnable fupply of gold and lilver bullion 
was fortunately met with in the mines of 
Germany, firft difcovercd and wrought, ac- 
►cording to Dr. Browp, about the year of 
Chrift 700 ; traditions ort the fpot having 
fixed the working of that of Chremnitz, the 
principal and moft produ6live, feveral Englifli 
miles in length, to that period. The rigid, 
maxims that urged the Mahommedan defpots 
of the Eaft to exclude from all participation 
of the Indian commerce the Chridian traders 

being 
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being afterwards fomewhat mitigated, Europe 
received, through the medium of the Genoefe 
and the Venetians, an additional influx of 
the precious metals produced on the coaft of 
Africa and the regions bordering, on the 
Jiurea Cberfonefus. Still, however, in the 
great trading- cities of Europe, gold and iilver 
were comparatively fcarce, and continued fb, 
till a feries of fuccefs, as unexpefted as un*- 
merited, opened to the Spaniards the vafl: 
ftorehoufes of thefe metals in America, whence 
the golden deluge has never fince ceafed to 
flow into their ports ; and, being thence dif^ 
fufed through the courts and palaces of £u«- 
rope, has given them the appearance of Afiatic 
fplendour, and fi^ed on the heads of her 
auguft fovereigns diadems more brilliant than 
thofe that anciently fparkled on the brow of 
the great Shah of Perlia or the magnificent 
Mogul of India. 

End op the Dissertation on the im-- 

MENSE Treasures in Bullion and 

COINED Money of the ancient 

Sovereigns of Asia. 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

General Account (ftbe Sanscreet Lanouaoe^ 
Grammar^ and Alphabet. — The high An^ 
tf gusty and wide Diffujkn of that Language 

' owr the Eaftern Region of Afia. — An In^ 
vejligatim of the Sciences of the Brah^^ 
mint^ not hitherto difiuffed in the Indian 
Antiquities. — Astronomy, neceffarily cuU 
tivated^ in the remotefi Periods^ by a Race 
devoted to Agriculture^ and immemorially 
addsSed to the Sabian Superstition. 
— A retrofpeSlive Survey of the ^reat 
Outlines of this Science^ as anciently known 
in India; — Geometry proved to have 
flourijbed among them^ from its ConneSlion 
with the former Science in its advanced 

O 2 State, 
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State J as well as from their mqffy Style of 
Architedlure^ Gfr. ^c. — Medicine, — the 
Devotion of the ancient Indians to bota- 
nical RefearcbeSf induced an intimate ^c^ 
quaintance with that Branch of the Science. 
— T^he Necejfity of providing Remedies againft 
ihe Bites of Serpents^ and other noxious Rep^ 
tiles abounding in India j promoted their far^ 
ther Progrefs in it.— ^ The Sanfcreet Trea^ 
tifes on Medicine confjl principally of Re-^ 
ceipts preferved from Age to Age^ and care^ 
fully handed down from Father to Son. — 
The ancient Indians proved to have been not 
ignorant of Anatomical DiJfeSlionSy though 
regarded with Abhorrence by the modern 
Brahmins. ~- Low State of the Science among 
the latter, -r- Chemistry, — a Knowledge of 
this Science^ ejfentially important in various 
Branches of Indian ManufaBures ; proved in 
their Ag nee -Astra, or Fire^Weapons ufed in 
Battle-^ as well as mother warlike In/lruments 
employed by a People whoje fecond Tribe is 
entirely military. 

THE do6lrine that aflerts the derivation of 
aU the nations of the earth, however 
widely and varioufly difperfed, from one grand 

parent' 
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parent ftock, according to the hypothefis 
adopted throughout thefe volumes, — a doc- 
trine equally confonant to the voice of Scrip- 
ture and the annals of India, — implies that, 
in the remote period previous to the difper- 
fion of the human race, they ufed, in com- 
mon, one primaeval language, radically the 
fame, and, at the confufion of Babel, /only van- 
ned in the mode of its pronunciation; in other 
words, that it was a confufion of the lip^ and 
not an alteration of language, which took 
place on that- cataftrophe ; a labial failure^ 
as Mr. Bryant judicioufly expreffes himfelf,* 
which, in efFeft, proved fufficient to fruftrate 
their impious defign in rearing that mighty 
fabric. The veftiges of this primordial lan- 
guage, in every dialeft of the ancient world, 
are clearly traced in the elaborate work of 
M. Court de Gebeline j and, though Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in one of his later differtationSj-f- 
feems to doubt the exiftence of the remains 
of this univerfal language, yet, in various 
preceding effays, that great linguift unequi- 

 • See Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iit. p. 30. » 

« 

\ On the Origin of the Families of Nations, in the third vo- 
lume of Afiatic Refcarches. 

O 3 vocally 
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vocs^ly Rented to the prevalence of oa£ fni- 
roary tongue throiighout the early branches 
of the Noachk; family^ referring even the 
fublime invention of letters, and the origin 
of aftronomy itfelf, in which fcience it a$>» 
pears extremely probable the celeftiftl afte- 
rifms were firft ddigfiated by the letters of the 
edphahety to the children of Ham in ChaU 
ds^: and his difctidion on this important 
fub]e£t, though it fomewhat claflskes with the 
fubfeqtieiiit afiertkm atluded to above, is given 
in thefe wtirds. *^ Tl» Sanfcreet ianguage,^ 
v^atever kA its antiqaity^ is of a wonderful 
ftru6lure; mope perfe^ than the Greek, 
mbre xropious than the Latin, and more eK- 
quifitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
each of them a ftronger affinity, both in the 
iroots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than ' could poflibly have been produced by 
accident j £> Arong indeed, that no pl^oAoger 
couM examine them ail three without be*- 
lieving them to have ^rung from ibme com- 
mon foorce, which, perhaps, no fenger ex** 
ifts. There is a fimilar reafon, though not 
quite fo forcible, for fuppofing that" both 
the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with 
a very different idiom, had the fame orlgm 

with 
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with the San&reet; and the old Perfian might 
be added to the fame family. 

<* The charafters^ in which the langaagcs of 
India were originally writteni 9re called Na^ 
gart> from Nagar, a city^ witii the word 
Deva ibmetiincs prefixed^ b«caufe they are be^ 
lieved to have been taught by the Divinity 
bimielf) who prefcribed the artificial order of 
them in a voice itom heaven. Tbe& letters, 
with no greater variation in their form, by the 
change of ftraight tines to corves, or con- 
veriely, than the Cufic alphabet has received 
in its way to India, are ftiU adopted in more 
thw twenty kingdoms and ftates, from the 
borders of Cafhgar and Khoten to Rama s 
Bridge, and from the Seendhti to the river of 
Siam I Bor can I help believing, although the 
poiiOied and elegant Devanagari may not be 
ib ancient as the monumental qharadlers in 
the caverns of Jarafandha, that the fquare 
Chaldaic letters, ia which moft Hebrew books 
are copied, were originally the iame, or de« 
rived from the fame prototype, both with the^ 
Indian and Arabian chara^ers: that the. 
Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman 
alphabets were formed by various changes and 
inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be 

O 4 littlo. 
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little doubt ; and the inicriptions at Canarah 
feem to be compranded of* Nagari and; 
Ethiopic letters, wEkh : bear a clofe rektion 
to each other, both in the mode of writii^ 
frooi' the left hand, and in the lingular man-* 
nerof connefting the. vowels with the confo- 
nants."* 

The idea of the Indians, as detailed above, 
is exactly conformable to that of Plato, and 
of many Chriftians, who fuppofe the iirft 
knowledge, of letters to have, been the refult 
of divine infpiration, or Deva Nagari: 
We may remark^ too, that, according to the 
above decifion, the Cuthic, or Chaldaic, al- 
phabet is the bafis of all others ; and thus 
again does Indian literature, in a ftriking 
manner, corroborate the Hebrew records, 
the mod ancient copies of which are written 
in fuch a fimple unadorned charader, as in-- 
contcftably proves, their high, if not unri- 
' vailed, antiquity ; in other words, that they 
were written in the language fpoken by the 
Noachidas. Diodorus Siculus, in fad, a£tually^ 
afcribes the invention of letters to the Sy- 



N 
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rians;^ that term being underftood, in its 
more extended fenfe, ;as often ufed by the 
ancients, to inclnde Chaldaea and Aflyria, in 
particiilar by PKhy, who refers letters to the 
Aflyrians j and the oldeft Syrian and Phoeni- 
cian letters are allovired to have been the famci 
That is the peculiar character which Mofes 
is thought to have ufed in writing the Pen- 
tateuch; and it is that in which the iSa- 
maritan,. the oldcft extant copy of it, is 
compofed* 

The. Phoenicians, afterwards emigrating un- 
der Cadmus, carried letters into Greece j and the 
ftriking refemblance, both in form, found, and 
arrangement, of the latter, with the former, in-, 
dubitably eftablifties their origin. But, if they 
were not fufficient of themfelves to demon- 
ftrate thf Oriental origin of letters, an irre- 
fragable, proof, is derived from the circum- 
(lance of the Greeks having retained, with 
very little variation, the original names of 
the. letters thus imported into their country 
frdm Phoenicia, From. Greece, the Pelafgic 
' colonies carried the Cadmsean* letters into 
Italy I evidenced alfo by the fame: refembling 



•. Diodorus Skulus, lib. V. p, 3 JO. . »» 
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ctrcttmftances of fabneation, arrangemeiit, 
and found. 

At what a remote asra, indeed, ktten were 
ufed in Affyria may be deduced from the account 
ient to Ariftotle, from Babyl<»i» by CaUifthenct, 
concerning the feries of aftronoimcal obfenra* 
tions preferved by the priefts in the temple of 
Belus,^ and reaching back for a period of 
1903 years from the time of its conqueft by 
Alexander. Now Alexander's invafion of 
Babylon happened about the year, before 
Chrifty 330, which makes the period, when 
Chofe obfervations commenced, to have been 
little more than a century after the flood. 
They were written or engraved on bricks, 
burnt in the fun, which was probably the 
earlieft rude tablet of the graphift^ though 
afterwards he committed his thoug|)its to the 
more durable fubftance of marble, bnifs, 
and copper. Thus, according to Jofqphosj 
if any confidence can be placed in his report) 
the Pillars of Seth recoMed the predidtion of 
an inundated world; the fiupendous fcutp- 
tures, on what are called the written moun-^ 
tains of Arabia, are ^referred to ages of the 

• Porphyr. apad Simpikiomta AriAoc ds CoAo, p. izj. 
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moft remote anttquitjr ; tbe triamphs of Se« 
ibiltis were blasoned, in every country which 
he conquered) on columns that feem to have 
been mfcribed at once with alphabetic and 
iueroglyphic chara^ers ; and the Hebrew 
dficajog^ie it&lf was engraved on two tables 
cf ftone. The Indians ufed all thefe me- 
thods of conveying their ideas to pofterity. 
laiSnibed pHIais and engraved copper* 
jplatet have been difcovered in every quarter 
of the empire $ but the tablet in moft gene* 
ral requeft aoiong them has ever been the 
dried leilf of tbe jmlm-tree» many of which 
are faHeaed together, in long flips, and com* 
pofe thofe books in which the fublime produc* 
lions of the Indian raufe have been for fo 
many ages prderved. Diodorus farther in* 
fonsis us, in proof of the early cultivation of 
Aflyrian ictters, that Semiramis ' caufed in* 
fcriptions, in the Syrtac chara<^er, to be cot 
<leep on the mountains of Bagifthan, and what, 
if the account can be depended on, is flill more 
tx) our purpofe, that, on her meditated expedi* 
tion Mflwdrd^ ihe received letters written t4> 
iier from an ancient kinfg of India. ^ 

* Diod. Sic. Ul^.S. p. 127, 129. 

To 
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To return from* the conlideratlon of the 
objeft infcribed to the letter defignated. — The 
general confdrmity of the moft ancient 
Sanfcreet chara6ler with the fquare Chaldaic 
letter* in which moft Hebrew books are 
written, has been already noticed. Walton, 
in the Prolegomena to his Folyglott, has, in 
innumerable inHances, remarked the ftriking 
fimilarity between the old Hebrew and Perfiq 
dialeft ; and, in truth, Sir William Jones^ 
in his Diflertatioh on the Perfians, has con- 
firmed all that Walton advanced on the fub- 
jedt, by avowing that the anqient Iranian, or 
Perfian, and the Sanfcreet languages are, in 
their original, the fame; " that hundreds of 
Parsi nouns are pure Sanfcreet, with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved in 
the numerous. vernacular diale6ts of India; 
that very many Perfian imperatives are the 
roots of Sanfcreet verbs; and that even the 
mood^i and tenfes of the Perfian verb-fubftah- 
tive, which is the model of all the reft, are 
deducible from Sanfcreet by an eafy and clear 
anabgy/'* The prefident farther adds, to- 
wards the clofe of this diflertation, that the 
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language of the firft Pcrfian empire, which ho 
proves to have been Cuthite, and the latter 
governed by Cuthite princes, of whom Belus 
was the head» and the hiftory of all of 
whom was carried, with the colonies migra- 
ting eaftward, to India, was the mother of 
the Sanfcreet, and confeqiiently of the Zend 
and Parfi^ as well as of Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic; that the language of the Aflyrians 
was the parent of Ghaldaic and Pahlavi j and ^ 
that the primary Tartarian language, alfo, 
had been current in the fame empire.* 
This having been the cafe, and the fact 
• being proved from an authority fo high and 
indifputable, can we wonder that the hiftory 
of the ancient world, in the early poft-dilu- 
vi^h ages, as detailed by Mofes, ftiould be fo well 
known to the ancient Brahmins, who ufed, 
both in fpeaking and writing, the fame lan- 
guage with the patriarchs, and in their facrcd 
books treafured up all the traditional dogmas 
and fublime theology of the Noachidae. The 
allegorizing fpirit of their defcendants has, 
indeed, obfcured its brightnefs and defiled 
its purity $ but, tear off the mythologic veil. 
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and the Hebrew and Indian Iqgidators arc the 
fame. 

On attentively conteiDiplating the chara^raf 
and fymbolic figures on the ruins of Iftakar> 
or PerfepoliS) the prefident was enabled to fix 
with precifion on the age of that mafiy 
ftrufture ; for^ had it been ereded while the 
Hindoo dynafty in queftioh^ called by hiiki. 
Mahabadiaa and Mahabelian, fate on the 
throne of Perfia^ it would undoubtedly have 
been decorated with the fymbpls of the 
Hindoo mythology, and with figures reienH 
blhig thofe at Salfette and Elephanta } where-* 
as thofe figures have reference folely to the 
Sabian fuperftition, or worfhip of the ihn- 
and planets. Confequeptly they muft have 
been fabricated in a period after the migration 
of the Brahmins from Perfia, and when its 
intricate mythology had been purgni of its im«* 
purities by Zoroafter, who fubfiituted in its 
ftead the fimple adoration of the folar orb and - 
fire as the pureft fymbol of the Deity. The 
palace and temple of Iftakar, therefore, cannot 
be older than about 500 years before Chrift s 
and, with refpeft to the inicriptions engraved 
on them, he is not of opinion that they are 
in reality alphabetical letters, but a fecret and 

facerdotal 
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fiMserdotal ebal«£):er9 which could only be.de^ 
dphered by the piiefts themiclves« Among 
thofe ruins, however, may be plainly traced a 
few of the fi|uare Chaldaic letters to which 
he had alluded before, as refembling the old 
Devinagariy before the latter were inclofed, 
as they are now ieen in India, in angular 
framti. ' 

The relation of the old Periian with the 
Ibidian language being thus clearly proved, 
and the chara&ers at Canarah having been afw 
lertedt by the firft linguift of any age, to be 
compounded of the Nagari and Ethiopic, he 
proceeds to detail his fentiments on the ton- 
iie£lion exifting between the languages of 
two countries fo remote as India and Ethio« 
pias he aflerts^ that the written Abyfiinian 
language, which we call Ethiopic, is a di« 
ikddi ol old Chaldean, and iifter of Arabic 
and Hdirew, known with certainty to be 
^ not only from the great multitude of 
identica) woids, but (what is a far ftronger 
proof) from the fimilar grammatical ar-* 
ningement of the feveral idioms. It is 
wricteii^ like all the Indian characters, 
fttat the leiB: hand to the right, and 
the vcme}s are annexed, as in Devana^ 

gari. 
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gari, to the confonantsj with which* they 
^ form a fyllabic fyftem extremely clear and 

convenient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial 
order than the fyftem of letters now exhibited 
in the Sanfcreet grammars ; whence he concei- 
ved it may juftly be inferred, that the order 
Contrived by Panini or his difciples is com- 
paratively modern; and he entertained no 
doubt, from a curfory examination of many 
old infcriptions on pillars and in caves, which 
had been fent to him from all parts of India, 
that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had 
at firft a fimilar form. 

On this fubjed: it is impoffible to omit, 
though before partially cited, the additional 
evidence of Mr. Haihed, who, in the preface to 
his Grammar, of the Hindoftani Language^, af- 
ferts the Sanfcreet, or ancient language of India, 
generally fpoken before the invafion of Alex- 
ander, to be a language of the raofl: venerable 
and profound antiquity ; the grand fource as 
well as facred repofitory of. Indian literature, 
and the parent of almoft every dialcft, from; 
the Perfian Gulph'to the CMna Sea/- He is 
of opinion, that the Sanfci'eet was, in an- 
cient periods, current l not only over all 
India, confidered ift.its largeft extent, but 

over 
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over ALL THE Oriental world, and that 
traces of its original and general difFufion may 
ftill be difcovered in almoft every region of 
Afia. He was aftoniftied to find " the fimili- 
tude of Sanfcreet words with thofe of Pcrfian 
and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 
and that not in technical and metaphorical 
terms, which the mutuation of refined artsr 
and improved manners might have occa- 
fionally introduced, but in the ground^work 
of language, in monofyllables, in the names 
of numbers, and the appellations of fuch things 
as would be firft difcriminatcd on the imme- 
diate dawn of civilization. The refemblance 
which may be obferved in the charafters on 
the medals and fignets of various didridis 
of Afia, the light which they reciprocally re- 
fleft upon each other, and the general ana- 
logy which they all bear to tlie fame grand 
prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
riofity. The coins of Aflam, Nepaul, Cafh- 
meere, and many other kingdoms, are all 
ftamped with Sanfcreet charafters, and moftly 
contain allufions to the did Sanfcreet mytho- 
logy. The fame conformity I have obferved 
on the im predion of feals from Bootan and 
Thibet, A collateral inference may likewife 
Vol. VII. P be 
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be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
the Sanfcreet alphabet, fo very different from 
that of any other quarter of the world. 
This extraordinary mode of combination ftill 
ex ids in the greateft part of the Eaft, from 
the Indus to Pegu, in diale6ls now appa- 
rently unconnected, and in charafters com* 
pletely diffimilar j and it affords a forcible ar- 
gument that they are all derived from the fame 
fource. Another field for fpeculation pre^ 
fents itfelf in the names of perfons and 
places, of titles and dignities, which are 
open to general notice, and in which, to the 
fartheft limits of A(ia, may be found manir 
feft traces of the Sanfcreet/'* 

Thus, deduced from various fources, and 
flowing through variouai channels, the ftream 
of argument carries us back to the central 
point whence we originally fet out 5 that of a 
primeval language^ univerfally prevalent a- 
mong the early branches of the family of 
Noah, and diffufed with the firft colonies 
through the habitable world; but, in the 
courfe of ages, as new events arofe, as ne^y 
governments were formed, and as new ideas 

 Halhed's Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 

poured 



|ioured iri upon' them, undergoing fuch ma- 
terial alterations and modifications, as fcarceiy 
to leave any veftigc of its origin remaining^ 
except the radices of fome principal words 
in every dialedt of it^ by which the relation of 
the fecondary to its primary tongue may be 
faintly recognized* 

I have hitherto attended folely to alpha- 
betic writing; to letters as the fymbols of 
found, not to thofe of the hieroglyphic 
kind, which are properly the fymbols of 
ideas and obje6ts. The latter appear to 
have no conne£lion with the Indian alphabet^ 
whatever they may have with that pf the 
old Egyptians of that of the prefent Chinefe; 
the only people^ befides the Japanefe and 
Mexicans, who now make ufe of fo compli- 
cated a fyitem of conveying their ideas and 
perpetuating their fentiments* On the con- 
(ideration, therefore, of that particular clafs 
of alphabet, there is no occafioh that I (hould 
enter in any detail, yet, upon this fubje6t, 
I cannot avoid remarking, that, if the hiero- 
glyphic and fymbolic chara6ler, ufed by the 
Chinefej be no proof of their defcent from 
the Egyptians^ upon which ground M. de 
Guignes founded his arguments for fuch 

P z defcent. 
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defccnt, by the feme line of reafoning, the 
fyftcm of the Brahmirvs, adopted by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones himfelf, who infifts upon their 
having originally fprung from a Hindoo 
ftock, is, — I fpeak with rcfpedful fubmif- 
fion to his genius and learning, — very con- 
fiderably weakened, if not wholly fubverted ; 
for, is it poflible, that, during the gradual mi- 
gration of their tribes eaftward, and at that 
early period, when the Sanfcreet flouriftied in 
its full vigour, that they (hould have loft all 
remembrance of their native tongue, either the 
vulgar Sanfcreet dialedt, or the elegant and po- 
liflied Devanagari s and fhould have adopted, 
in the room of an alphabet already elabo- 
rately formed, and juftly diftinguifhed for it» 
comprehenfive utility, its refined correflnefs, 
and the beauty of its arrangement, a 
vague and prolix fyfterh of fymbolic cha- 
ra6ters compofed of the forms or detached 
parts of the forms of animals and objefls, 
inconceivably intricate in their combinations, 
and infinitely diverfified in their number and 
fignification ? I am aware that the fancy of 
fome learned men has endeavoured to fix a 
hieroglyphic ftamp on many letters of the 
Hebrew, Arabian, and other Eaffern alpha- 
bets J 
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bets;, as, for inftance, that in the Aleph, 
which (ignifies an ox in Phoeniciani is repre^* 
icntcd the head of the ox ; the Beth, which^ 
in the Hebrevv, imports a houfe, the figure 
of fuch houfes as are to this day ufed in 
Paleftinc- Syria, the foundation, the wallj 
and the flat roof 5 Gimel, the camel, whofe 
tall figure, and long and curved neck, the 
form of thit letter appears to reprefent ; and, 
i|i the letters of the Arabian alphabet, the 
arins and* implements pf the tent of the 
ancient Arab-lhepherd, as his drinking-cup, 
bis hunting-horn, his battle-axe, &c* all 
which fuggeftions, though probably not 
entirely without fome foundation in truth; 
afford but a weak bafis for the hypothefis 
intended to be ere6ted upon it. 

With refpecl to the Chinefe themfelves, 
once fo proudly vaunted as the mafters of 
Afiatic fcience, were it not for the high 
reip66l, in every acceptation of the word, 
dtfc from me to the decifion of fo diftin- 
gUifhed a charafter, to whom the hiftory 
and literature of Afia^were fo familiarly 
. koown, I (hould be inclined, on this fubje(5V, 
ftill to adhere to the fyftem of M. D5: Pauw, 
who' ftrenuoufly contends that the Chinefe 
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arc the lineal offspring of the ancient Tar<» 
tar race, who deicended, in wild clans, from 
the fteeps of Iniaus, into the fertile plains of 
this benigner region, and confider the great 
refemblance inftanced by himfelf, in the thin 
beards^ fmall eyes, and flat nofeSy of the two 
nationsi^ as evidence nearly incontrovertible. 
Another important objection feems to offer 
itfelf in the total difference of the ftru6ture 
of the two languages of China and India ; 
the former confifling principally of monofylla^ 
l^les^ and that of the Brahmins abounding 
with words of many fyllables^ and delighting 
in compound epithets that often run through 
half a page. 

To the preceding general remarks on 
Afiatic languages, I (hall now fubjohi fuch 
particulars, concerning the Sanfcreet alpha- 
bet and language, as may be fufficient 
to afford the reader a proper conception of 
them without entering into the wearifome 
and difgu fling minutenefs of a grammatical 
difquifition. The term Sanfcreet, according 
to Mr. Wilkins, is compounded of the pre- 
pofition fan, fignifying completion, and 
Jkrita, finifhed. It means, therefore, a lan- 
guage exquifitely refined and polifhed: but 

this 
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this rauft have been the efFefi: of the un- 
wearied diligence, and prediledlion for their 
native tongue, of the Brahmins; for, it 
could not have been fo in the firfl* inftance, 
when it bore a near referablancc to the 
fquare unadorned Chaldaic chara6ter. It is 
alfo, we have obferved, a very compound 
language, and delights in polyfyllables* 

The moft ancient Phoenician letters, in- 
troduced into Greece by Cadmus, were but 
fixteen in number; about the period of 
the Trojan war, four more letters were 
added by Palamedes ; and, many years after, 
Simonides, by adding four others, completed 
the Greek alphabet. The amount of the 
Egyptian alphabet, according to Plutarch, 
was twenty-five ; and that of the Hebrew is 
twenty-two. But the Sanfcreet alphabet 
apparently exceeds, in the number of its let- 
ters, all that ever were formed, confifting of 
no lefs than fifty. Of thefe, thirtyvfour are 
confonants, and the remaining fixteen are 
vowels. The Brahmins glory in this un- 
common copioufnefs of the Sanfcreet alpha- 
bet; but, after all, there is no folid reafon for 
this triumph : of their numerous confonants 
nearly one half are faid to carry combinied 
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foundsj and fix of their vowels are merdy tbe 
correfpondent long ones to as many that are 
(hort ; which reduces it nearly to a level with 
the other alphabets of the ancient world. 
Copious and nervous as the Sanfcreet is al« 
lowed to be, the flyle of the beft authors is 
fliil extremely concife, fometimes even to ob** 
fcurity ^ hence the innumerable faftr^s and 
comm,entaries on all their facred and fcien- 
tific books ; and hence, it may juftly be 
added, the unbounded infhience of the Brah-» 
mins, who explain them as they pleafe to 
their ignorant, but devoted, followers^ 

The four Vedas, it is well known, are 
the great ffore-houfe of • Sanfcreet learning. 
Tiiey are faid originally to have been but three 
in, number, the fourth being iuppofed to 
have been compofed in a period many cen* 
turies later than the other three. The argu- 
ment advanced dh this fubjeft, in the 
Afiatic Refearches, is two-fold* The firft 
arifes from the very fingular circumftance of 
only three Vedas having been mentioned in 
the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin- 
doo writers; and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com* 
pound- word Rigyi^uJhMm^ that is to fay, the 

Reig 
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Reig yeda5 the Tajujb Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The fecond argument is drawn from 
the manifeft difference in the ftyle between 
the fourth^ or Atbaruan Veda, and the three 
before named. That of the latter is now 
grown fo obfolete as hardly to be intelligible 
to the Brahmins of Benares, and to appear 
alroofl: a different diale£t of the Sanfcreet, 
while that of the former is comparatively 
modern, and may be eafily read, even by a 
learner of that facred language, without the 
aid of a did:ionary.^ 

The date of thefe venerable books goes fo 
fai* back into antiquity, and that date is fo 
well authenticated, ^hat, with every refpedful 
deference to the opinions of thofe worthy and 
pious writers who contend that alphabetic. 
LETTERS originated with Mofes, when he re- 
ceived from God the Table of the Decalogue^ I 
am unable to fubfcribe to that opinion, though 
I moft readily ^dmit the language, in which 
that dccalogue^ was written, to have been the 
oldeft in the world, and probably imparted 
to man by infpiration, but at a much earlier 
period, I am bound faithfully to reprefent, 

 Aftatic Rcfearchcs, vol. i. p.'346, 347. 
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fo far as yet unfolded, the Hindoo fciences ; 
and, on this fubjeft, I muft fortify myfelf 
with the obfcrvation of Sir -William Jones, 
whom nobody will accufe, any more than, I 
truft, myfelf, of intended difrefpeft to the 
high character and functions of the Hebrew 
legiflator, but who has declared it to be 
his firm belief, aiifing from both internal 
and external evidence, that the three prior 
Vedas are above three thoufand years old ;* 
and, to the Yajush Veda, in particular, he 
affigns the poflible aera of 1580 years before 
ihe birth of Chrift, which is nine years 
prior to the birth of Mofes, and ninety before 
Mofes departed from Egypt with the Ifrael- 
ites.-f- The firft promulgation of the In- 
ftitutes of Menu, he thinks, was coeval 
with the firft monarchies eftablifted in Egypt 
or Afia ; and he remarks a ftrong refem- 
blance of them, in point of ftyle and gram«^ 
matical conftrucftion, with the Vedas them- 
selves. I fliall not enter farther into the 
queftion, but leave every man to form his 

• On the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac, in Afiatic Refearches^ 
vol. iii* p. 2 69. 

f Ibid, vol. V. p. 4. 
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own opinion on the fubje£): ; and proceed to 
the confideration of whatj by the induftry 
of our learned countrymen, has been gleaned 
from thofe precious fragments of ancient 
Jndian literature. 
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JlIaVING already, in various parts of thefe 
volumes and the Indian hiftory, treated con- 
cerning many of the arts and fciences an- 
ciently moft cultivate<l in Hindoftan ; in par- 
ticular their ftyle of architecture, when^ 
difcourfing on the pagodas; their (kill in 
SCULPTURE, when examining the figures of 
Elephanta ; having given the entire hiftory of 
their progrefs in navigation, in an exprefs 
differtation on that fubjed;, fo interefting to 
Britons, in the 6th volume of thefe Antiqui-* 
ties ; having, alfo, in the Commercial Differ- 
tation, confidered their manufactures, and 
the arts more immediately conne6led with the 
beautiful prod uftions of the Indian loom; I 
conceive my duty to the public, on this 
point, already in a greiat degree fulfilled. 
Their literature and fciences open an im- 
menfe field for difcuffion, and materials for 
the full inveftigation of them are ftill among 
the Indian defderata. I requeft, therefore, 

ill 
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in a particular manner^ the exertion of the 
reader's candour in pefufing the following 
Diflertation, as the mine of 8an(creet litera* 
ture has been hitherto but little explored; 
though I rejoice to hear there are rifing in 
India many able and willing candidates for 
that arduous employ. 



GENERAL PHYSICS.. 

In all retrofpeds upon Indian fcience and 
hxftory/it will be obferved that an uncom* 
mon degree of natural hiflory is blended with 
it ; and, in faft, their mythology is a com- 
pound of pbyfics and mctaphyfics. Exten- 
five, therefore^ as have already been our dif- 
quifitions on that mythology, occafional refe- 
rences to it can with difficulty be avoided, be- 
caufe, in facl, there is fcarcely an art or 
fcience which has, not its refpe6tive nufnen 
^refiding over it, who is fuppofed to diredt 
the labours of the artift and the refearches of 
the fcholar. Even their theological fpecu- 
lations are, in a great degree, founded upon 
what* they obferved pafling in the phyfical 
world. They faw a direft tendency in nature 

to 
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to dKTolution ; they therefore fabricated a Je-^ 
graying deity % but> as thtfy alfo obferved a 
power in nature capable of countera<5ling 
that tendency, the fame fertile imagination, 
in confequencc, conceived a preferring deity^ 
his enemy and antagonift. Hence, probablyi 
the true fource of that rooted enmity im« 
memorially fubfifting between the followers 
of Veeftinu and Seeva, Every element is^ 
in fa^, a perfonificd God ; the minerals of 
the earth, and the corals of the ocean, have 
their guardian genii ; and a fubtle fpirit per* 
vades and preiides over even the humbleU 
tribes of vegetation. 

Much as hath already been faid on the fub^ 
jeft, yet, as it is ever a prominent objeft in 
Oriental literary refearch, I commence my 
inquiries with renewed inveftigations and 
fummary retrofpedt upon their fyftem of 

ASTRONOMY. 



I have ventured, in various parts of the 
two works before the public, to give a date 
to the Brahmin fyftem of Aftronomy nearly 
coeval with the flood ^ becaufe^ in whatever 

ab- 
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ab- original country their anccftors were kt^ 
tied, whether in Chaldaea or Iran, that fci* 
ence was abfolutely neceflary to a race of men 
whoieeo), from the earlieft times, in a pecu- 
liar manner to have devoted^ thcmfelvcs to 
agricultural concerns ; to a race not " fleflied 
in blood," or wandering wild over immenfe 
deferts, like the favage tribes of Scythia, but 
who, from their origin, feem to have affo* 
ciated in affedtionate tribes, and been united 
by the ftricleft bonds of domeftic intercourfe; 
a race who, for the moft part, exift entirely 
upon the grains and fruits which the cultiva- 
ted earth abundantly produces, and therefore 
muft of confequence be fuppofed intimately 
acquainted with the times znd/ea/ons, there- 
full of aftronomical obfervation, moft proper 
for that cultivation, 1 confidered that fyftem 
as containing a confiderable proportion of 
ante-diluvian.aftronomy, concerning which, 
though all that can be advanced muft be al- 
lowed to be nothing better than ingenious con-» 
jefture, yet, fince the Indian nation feem al-. 
ways to have adhered fo clofely together as 
a people, and fince Budha is faid to have 
married Ila, Noah*s daughter, it is moft 
probable, that, among them, the remains of 

the 
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the ahte-dilmian fciences flouriihed in a more 
perfe6t degree than among the other widely • 
difperfed -branches of his family. 

I have alfo ftrenuoufly contended for the 
exiftence of an older fphere, containing cer- 
tain obfolete afterifms at prefent not to be 
found in the catalogue of modern confteU 
lations, as the Phaloena, the wandering motb 
of night*, thie Succoth Benoth^ or ben and 
chickens-, the Oblation, and others, alluded to 
by Mr. Coftard in his Chaldsean Aftrono* 
my.* 

The devotion of the Indians to this favou- 
rite fcicnce, in the earlleft periods, is farther 
proved by its intimate connexion with the 
hiftory of fheir mofl: ancient fovereigns, who 
feem all to have been a kind of planetary 
deities; and the reign of the king and the 
revolution of the orb, as has often been be- 
fore obferved in thefe pages, to have been 
perpetually confounded in their wild mytho- 
lo^cal records. Hence I was induced to 
confider the fphere itfelf as formed by the 
tinitcd wifdom of the Patriarchs, exhibiting 
to us a rich volume of hieroglyphics, * (the 

• Coflard on the Chaldsean Aftronomy, p, Cj. 
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dtily tHocle of delighating Qbje<3:s and ideas in 
thofe remote ^rasj having an imtnediate ^U 
Juiion to the chara6lers ^nd events of the 
grcateft importance tp mankind j and confe- 
quently in a high degree illuftrative of the 
hiftory of -mari in the infancy of human go- 
vernment, Aftronomy, indeed, could fcarcely 
fail of flouriihing in the hijgheft vigour during 
the Temoteft periods in India as well ?s 
throughout all Afia, in conffequence of the 
decided patronage afforded that fcience by 
Baftern .fovereigns. From the foundation pf 
their refpeftive empires, the kings of Ghal- 
dasa and India cheriihed and entertained la 
their palaces the* wife men and philofophers 
of their realms ; and it muft be ownec^, \r\ 
return, that agronomical priefts have in 4II 
ages beeti found too fufceptible of royal fa- 
vour, and have been but too grateful in re- 
paying their kindnefs, by flattering them 
with" titles and hono^hrs more than mor- 
tal. 

With rcfpefl to the ancient Indian aftrono- 
my,, it is a vaft fyftem of cycles afcending by 
- no very regular gradations from their Sqok- 
la-Paksha and Creeshna-Paksha, or the 
Jark and brigbl bahes of the moon's orb j 

Vol. VII. Q^' that 
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that is to fay, in plain Englifh, i fortnight^ 
to millions of revolving years, lunar and fo« 
lar, infinitely diverfified, and alternately cal- 
culated by the rules of terreftrial and celeftial 
computation. It is an endl^fs labyrinth, to 
which the Brahmins themfelves, from the 
lapfe of time and the decay of fcience among 
them, feem at prefent to poffefs but a very 
uncertain clue; but,^ through which, as au- 
thentic information has hitherto arrived in 
Europ*, we have already in great part toiled 
in the firfl volume of Indian hiftory. 

Whofoever will call his eye upon a Hin- 
doo facred calendar will perceive a moft dc- 
cifive proof, how inceffantly, in the moft an^ 
dent periods, the Brahmin priefts muft have 
watched the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
All the long train of fafts and feftivals ri- 
gidly prefcribed that fuperftitious nation, in 
the Vedas and other facred boo|cs, is regula- 
ted by the pofition of particular planets in. 
the heavens, and the confequent benevolent 
or malignant afpefts imputed to them by the 
mad votaries of aftrological fcience, which 
then held in chains the wifeft and moft vir- 
tuous of mankind. 

It 
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tt will be dfo remembered^ that^he obli- 
gation to dbferve thcfe rigid fafts and thefe 
ever-tetui:ning fcftivals was of no flight na^ 
tUre. The tremendous fupefftition that 
enjoined them on the timid Indian Was 
implanted in* his ihmoft foul, or rafheir 
was^ inwoven with his very conftitdtioii, 
engrofles the earlieft habits of his life, and^ 
continues its influence over his lateft. For 
even the mofl: cafual om'iflioh of the mi- 

 « 

nutiac of that holy ritual, he hears the 
thunder of Seeva rolling to overwhelm him; 
dr, what is not lefs dreaded than the 
wrath of heaven, he fees himfelf reduced to 
the forlorn tondition. of a Chindelah, or 
outcaij, to whom the elements themfeWes are 
hoftile, and for whom neitheir heaven nor 
earth have any place of fafety or repofe. 
The baneful efFefts of this entire devotion 
of the Hindoos to the ceremonious injunc- 
tions of their religion are often recorded in 
the page of their hifl:ory. Undertakings of 
the highefl: national importance have been 
abandoned, for fome idle pundlilio of this 
l^ind, at the inftant when fucccfs feemed in- 
dubitable; and the Mahommedan generals 
taking advantage of fome,^ to them aufpi- 

Q 2 cious, 
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cious, day, when tlie Hindoo religion fprbids 
the ufe of arms, have marched unrefiftcd into 
their moft wealthy and beft fortified cities. 
Sonnerat, in particular, expreflly aflerts this 
fa£l concerning the Aibu Pooja, ov feajl of 
arms^ which falls in Odober, and is holden 
jfo facred, that, on the day of its celebration, 
'the Hindoo will not take up arms to defend 
i^difelf. He adds, that the general of the 
^Sbobah of the Deccan, who befieged Gingy, 
fhofe that day for the aflault, l>eihg pcrfuaded 
the garrifoti would not defend the place oh 
(hat day, and he a£lually entered the garritbh 
without meeting th^ leafl reiiftance.* 

We have fcen in Vol. VL in what very 
remote periods the Indians had navigated the 
great ocean, fince, in the '* Inftitutes of 
Menu,'* written twelve hundred years before 
Chrift, provifion is made for lofTes incurred 
by adventures at feaj and the circumflfanc'e 
of its being thus particulai'ly mentioned, in 
a 'part of the grand legiflative code, proves 
the antiquity of the commerce as well as the 
danger attending it. Now it is impoffible for 
navigation to be carried on, to any extent^ 

< 

^ Soanerat's Voystges, vol. I p. ^55^ Cifeutts edition* 

without 
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without a knowledge of aftrpnomical fciencct 
A corre6l knovsrledge of the pofition in the 
heavens of certain ftars, uncommonly bril- 
liant, with rcfpeft to the earth, was abfolute^ 
ly neceflary to the mariner in direfting th? 
courfe of his veffel over the tracklcfs ocean, 
whether to the Ihpres of Egypt or Arabia, 
which countries, by the aid of the monfoons, 
they feem immemorially to have vilited ; the 
former, for the purgofe of vending to that 
luxurious people the rich commodities of 
India; the latter, for thofe coftly fpices and 
aromatics which were foreign to their own 
delicious climate* 

In farther proof of their early proficiency 
in aftronomy, or rather that many interefting 
branches of that fcience originated amon^ 
them, may be urged, what has already 
been intimated in the firft volume of the 
Indian hiftory, the circumftance of their 
being in poffeffion of a table of j-unar 
MANSIONS, in number twpnty-eight, a moc^e 
of dividing the heavens unknown to the 
Greeks, and which, therefore, could not be 
borrowed from them. All the names of the 
^fterifms, and all books on this fubjed, 
arc written in pure Sanfcreet, and con fe- 
ci 3 quently 
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qucntly mtift have been long anterior to th? 
age of Alexander, when i^s purity had de* 
dined. Their mode of defignatirig fhefe 
lunar ipanljons is by objefts and aqimals per*- 
fetlly npvel and original, and In the Hindoo 
ftyle 5 Indian conques, fafFron, tabors, he^s 
of aqtelopes, gems, pearls, &(;. Tlie pla- 
pets in their fyftem, wp have feen, ^re all 
perfonjfied, aqd in veiled with appropriate 
-drefles and fymbols, and are reprefented ri- 
tiing on anirpals, fharafteriftic of their flow 
or rapi4 revolution in the heavens. Thus, 
it has been obferved,' the Sun is mounted on 
a lion, to mark the ardour and fiercenefs of 
his beam J the Moon on an antelope, to de- 
mote thp rapidity of h^r progrefsj Mercury 
pn a hawk, % bird whofe foaring wing ex- 
plores the higheft region of aether, while its 
iindaz?jled eyo gazes ftedfaftly on the orb of 
day, fhining in meridian fplendourj Mars, 
armed with a fabrc, is borne oq a war-rhorf§ 
through the heavens ; Venus, the radiant 
harbinger as well of the opening as of the 
clofing day, is mpunted on a camel, an ani- 
mal patient and indefatigable, that purfues 
his unwearied journey over tracklefs deferts 
aiid burning fands, early andlate^ before th^ 

fun 
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fijn rifes, and after it has declined ; Jupiter 
rides on a boar, a flow and fluggifh animal, 
the emblem of his tedious revolution; and 
Saturn meafures round the circumference of 
h;s vaft orbit exalted on the back of a heavy 
unwieldy elephant. But of Saturn, or Sani, 
as in the old Sanfcreet books he is denomina- 
ted, there occurs in that fyftem a very curious 
circumftance not mentioned before, and 
vdiich deferves the marked attention of the 
agronomical ftudent. 

Sani has already been defcribed, from San- 
fpreet authorities, as a malignant planet, and 
he is metaphorically reprefented as the Jlow^ 
moving child of Surya^ the Sun. The Indians 
oitertain dreadful apprehenfions concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliafory prayers. 
He is depi(a;ed of a blue colour s he has four 
arms; he is mounted upon a raven; aqd is 
furrounded by two ferpents, whofe inter- 
twining bodies form a circle round him.* 

I have already intimated in a former vo* 
lume, that the c/rr/^ formed around Sani, by^ 
the intertwining ferpents, wa!s probably in- 
tended to denote his ring. I have fince had 



 Sonncrat's Voyages, voUi. p. 63, 
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the figure engravc4 for the f eader^s infpedi<m 
and dectfion. It b itfipoffibtc to afcertain the 
exa£t age of the pt6):ured image in the pa^^' 
goda from which the portrait was taken ^ h\n 
probably both are of a very rettiote age i for, 
the Indian pagodas are not fabrications of 
yeftcrday, nor in ;their conceptions and de- 
figns are they given to frequent viciffitude. 
Now, if Sani were thus ddignafed in very 
ancient periods, the faft proves that they 
muft, by what means can fcarceiy be con« 
jeftured, have difcovercd the phenomenon of 
bis R|M& ; for, what befides could that fkt^ 
pentUe oval, enclosing the body of Sani, be 
intended to repfefent? That phenomenon, 
however, v^s not known in Europe till 
about the year 1628, when Galileo, with the 
firft perfeft telefcope, difcovercd what he 
conceived to be two ftars at the extreme 
parts of the planet ; but which, in reality, 
proved to be the ans/p of that ring, the ac-. 
tilal exiftence of which was afterwards de- 
mpndrated by Huygens and fdccceding aftro** 
itomers. The circumftance is not the leaft 
wonderful of thofc that occur in the dif* 
Cuflion of Indian antiquities and literature* 
I h^ve ftatcd the f^St, snd engrave4 the 

image i 
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ims^ ; } leave to abler jatdges the tafk of de- 
cifion. 

There is no occafion, however^ to trouble 
the rsadar with farther conjeStures on tho 
high proficiency in aftronomy of the ancienc 
Brahmins, iince indubitable proofs of their 
rapid advance in that fcience are to be found 
in the moil ancient pagodas of Hindoftan^ 
all placed with fuch agronomical precifion, as 
with their four fides conftantly to face the 
four cardinal points. Thefe were examined 
and found to be exadty thus (ituated by M« 
Gentil ; and in this <yrcum(lance they re(em'^ 
We the pyramids of Egypt, probably the 
work of the fame artificers j for, a variety 
of fafts tends to ftrengthen the hypothefis, 
that ISgypti or Mifra^Jlban, was colonized by 
tile firfl: Indians. On the roofs too and walls 
of many of thefe pagodas are deeply engraved 
the zodiacal afterifms. Various feis of their 
aftronomical tables, of a very ancient date, 
imported into Europe by learned foreigners, 
have been deliberately inv^ftigated* and proved 
to give the true afpcft of th? heavens, and 
pofition of the ftars, about the period they 
were formed. The tables of ^irvalore^ in 
particular, brought to Europe and publiflied 
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fey M. Gentll, merit the moft attentive coa- 
lideration. For, the grand conjunSion 
which thofe tables tend dircdly to eftablifli» 
of all the planets, except Venus, in the firft 
degree of Mesha, or Arues, with which their 
celebrated aera of the Cali Yug commenced, 
has been found, upon the calculation of the 
ableft aftronomers of Europe, to be true, 
with the addition of an eclipfs of the moon, 
from which their aftronomical time is dated.* 
On an aftual retrofpedive forvey of the hea- 
vens, it appears that Jupiter and Mercury 
were then in the fame djgrce of the ecliptic ; 
that Mars was, diftant about eight degree?, 
and Saturn feventeenj and it refults from 
that furvey, that, at the time of the date 
given by the Brahmins to the commence- 
ment of the Cali Yug, they faw thofe pla- 
nets fucccffivcly difengage themfelves from 
the rayi vf the fun. This is the reprefenta- 
tion of M* Bailly, that profound and accu- 
rate, though, in points of theology, fceptical^ 
aftronomer; confirmed, in every inftance, by 
the ftill more elaborate calculations of the 



* Le Gentil, Voy. torn, ii p. 133. Bailly's Aftronoimc Ind. 
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learned Mr. Playfair, profeflbr of aftronomy 
at Edinburgh. While the romantic and ex- 
travagant boafts of the Brahmin chronologers, 
in refpefl to the epoch of creation, remained 
unrefuted, I bejitated to admit this decifion 
of M. Bailly as valid evidence; but the na- 
ture of their wild chimeras in aftronomy 
having been fince frecjuently explained in the 
Aiiatic Refearches, and it being now well un* 
derftood by what kind of years their calcula- 
tions were regulated, I am willing to give 
' every due credit to the laborious and learned 
rcfearches of that profound aftronomer, fa- 
crificed to the guillotine by his perfidious 
countrymen. It is a circumftance not lefs 
aftonijQjing, than this its early maturity in 
Hindoftan, that fo little genuine aftronomy 
Ihould at this day flourifti in that degene- 
rate country $ and that the • modern race of 
Brahmins fhould regulate their aftronomical 
ftudies by the ruleSi without knowing the 
principles, ihsit guided their anceftors in cul- 
tivating this fublini9 branch pf ancient Ht 
terature,* 

* 

• See Mr. Playfair on the Brahmin Aftronomy, in Philofoph., 
Tranfad. Edinburgh, vol.ii, p*ij6. 
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Tixe epoch of this celebrated asra of the 
Call Yug, which, accordifig to M. Bailly^ 
anfwers to midnight between the 17th atui 
1 8 th of February of the year 310a before 
Chrift, thus fcientifi^ally adjufted by learne4 
Europeans, may be admitted, becaufe with-* 
in the limits of the chronology of the facre^ 
books that ought to regulate our belief iii 
tbefe matters; for, the firft of February^ 
J 790, exa£Hy correfponded to the year 4891 
of the Hindoo peripd of the Cali Y ug 5 con- 
fequently above a thoufand years within the 
Mofaic apra of the world. But there is no 
neceflity for our allowing a fimilar latitude tq 
wild fpeculations in that fcience which di- 
rectly militate againil its and thi$ is evidently 
the cafe when thefe tables refer us to obfer- 

« 

yations pretended to be made when, ac* 
cording tp them, the folar year confifted of 
365 days, Ji^ hours, twelve minutes, and 
thirty feconds. In the time of Hipparchus, 
near two thoufand years ago, that year was 
cpmputed at 365 day?, five hours, fortyf-five 
minutes, and twelve feconds. From Hipr 
parchus, to the age of Ptolemy, the altera- 
tion in the length of the year was noted by 
the latter aftronomitr j and, from Ptolemy tp 

our 
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•ctir own, the decreafe has been ftill itiorfc 
regularly obferved. By European aftrono* 
iners of the prcfent day, it is reckoned at 
365 days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, 
and fifty-five feconds. •• Hence it would 
appear, (%s an ingenious modern writer,) 
that there is a gradual decreaie in the length , 
of the year*} and, if thcfc calculations xati 
1)e relied upon,'*' Which they certainly ieannot, 
'" wc muft conclude that the earth approach- 
'fa the fun I that its revolution is thereby 
^6rtened ; and that the tables of the Brah- 
'mins, or at leaft the obfervatioris that fixed 
the length of their year, muft have \>etn 
'made 7300 years ago."* Retrogreffive cal- 
culations have been probably made to fuit 
.'that diihmt period, but certainly not aftual 
'obfervatibns ; fince it afcends far beyond even 
the Septuagint date of the creation, which, 
as the moft extended, I fet out with adopt- 
ing; and the poflibility of the advantage of 
the fcientific exertions of the ante-diljavians ^ 
which, to obviate tb^ objections of the fcep- 
tical philofopher, I have ever been willing in 
a certain degree to admit of, in the cxtcn- 

 Skctchcrtjf jhc Hindoos, p. 216, ift-edition. 
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five furve^ taken, in thefe volumes, of the 
literature of their carlieft poft-diluvian de- 
icendants* 

While I am bold to affirm that thefe are 
the chimeras of aftronomers, I Will not 
fhrink from my duty as the hiftorian of 
the literature of India, by prefenting the 
.reader with an account of fome adual ob- 
ferv^ations, made in the moft remote acras, 
.that can fcarcely fail of exciting aftonifh- 
ment, and may ftrike fome prejudiced minds 
with difgufl:, as if on this fubje6i:, .iiot 
lefs than the date of alphabetic writing 
in India, I was determined to oppofe all 
cftabliftied opinions concerning the origin 

• 

and the progreffive advance of fcience in 
the Eaft; but, magna eft Veritas ^ et prava^ 
kbit. The evidence is of high authority, 
and deferves every credit ; and let it be re- 
membered that we are difcuffing the lite- 
rature of one of the higheft and moft iW 
luftrious branches of the family of the fa- 
ther of the renovated world. 

Faffing by the age of Greek fable, . Atlas, 
Chiron, and Mufaeus, the mere offspring of 
imagination, the oldeft authenticated Greek 
obfervations of the heavens extend no farther 

back 
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back than the agr of Thales, about *66o years 
before Chrifb; and thcfe may be well fup- 
pofed, in that infancy of the fcicnce, ex- 
tremely rude. Inftrufted in Egypt, that 
prince of philofophers taught the Greeks 
the true time of the eqjjinox and the ex- 
aft length of the tropical yejir. Anaximan- 
der flourifhed about fifty years afterwards, 
and is faid to have firft made that important 
difcovery, the obliquity op the elliptic. • 
But all this extent of fcience muft have, been - 
well known to the Brahmins at lead 600 years 
before; fori the Indian annials, madp with th^ 
requifite precifion, record an adtual obfcrva- 
tion, that abfolutely fixes the exadt places of 
the folftitial points and the equinodial co- 
lures, in the twelfth century before Ghrift ; 
and it was by this obfervation that Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was enabled to fix the age of 
Mienu's Inftitutes to the fame century.* 

From a text of Parafara, an ancient In- 
dian aftronomer, which records the obferva- 
tion, it appears, that, between the period 
when he flourifhed, and Varaha, a more re- 



* Sir William Jones in Abtic Refearcbcs> voL ii. .{. 393, 
LondoQ, (Quarto edition. 
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eetit aftronomer, who confirms it, and lived 
in the year 4^9 of the Chrtftian sera, the 
-equinox hadNgope back 23'' W; that is. to 
fay, the foothcrn folftice, which, in Para- 
fara's time, . was in the middle of Asleshla, a 
lunar manfion, denoting the^ ftars in the face 
and mane of the Lion ; and the northern in 
the firft dqgree of Dhanishtha, a lunar 
manfion, meaning the ftars in the arm of 
Aquarius; was found, in Varaha's age, to 
be, the former in the firft degree of Carca— 
TA (Cancer), and the latter in the firift of 
Macara (Capricorn) j — in other words, 
about 1^680 years had elapfed; and^nce, in 
demonftrative proof of all this. Sir William 
Jones has taken the trouble to pre&nt us 
both with the original Sanfcreet text, and an 
exa£l literal tranflation of that text, not the 
leaft doubt can be entertained of the truth of 
a.ftatenient which does fo much honour tx> 
the learning and induftry of the ancient Hin- 
doo race. 

The doftrine of the feven revolving fpheres 
through which the tranfmtgrating foul muft 
migrate before it can reach the abode of the 
fupreme Brahme ; the circular dance of the 
Brahmins, recorded by Lucian, and called, 

in 
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in India, the R^as Jattra, or facred danQe, 
imitating the revolution of the planets round 
. the ton J the pofitive aflertion of Sir William 
Jones, that the works of the fage Acharya 
include a fyftem of the univerfe founded on 
the principle of attraEtion^ and the central 
polidon of that orbj and, alfo, that the 
name^ of the planets and zodiacal fiars are 
found in the oldeft Indian records;* afford 
' abundant proof/ that, if the ancient Indians 
. WerQ not abfplutdy the inventors of aftro- 
nomy, :tbey at lead had arrived ^in the earliojd 
' poil«-dilpvi^nc periods at an unexampled point 
of excelle^e in that wonderful fcience. . Rut 
haying,' in jhe firft volume of the hiftor^, 
when confidering the Indian fphere and zo-- 
didc,; entered very much at large into t^is 
\fubje6li haying ihewn the ftriking fimilitude 
between the Chaldsean and Indian ailro* 
. n^piical fyftem, .^ leaft in its great out- 
lines! and having in iiSc demonftrated that 
^ their fpheres were the fame; with a trifling 
., ^lfej:ei)ce only, in the defignation pf certain 
•^ <)f jt^p? aA:?rifrivs I it is unneceffary for me to 
- jdyvelk longgr, pn t^is^head of Indian litefa- 

,* AfiaUc Re&arches^ vol. i. '0.410. 
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foil; but, upon Sanfcrcet authority, ncaf 
two thoufand years old, I can aflert that it 
was at that period, and probably prcvioufly 
to it, thtjixtb part only of that produce} 
for, to that purport, in the 5acontala^ does 
the Enlperor l5u{hmanta ' deciiively exprefaf 
himfelf.^ Similar accounts, I am aware, may 
be found in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
Concerning the mode of collefling the tribute 
in Egypt; but, throughout this work, both 
Egyptians and Ethiopians are confidered as an 
emigrated race, originally Indians, and to the 
parent country, therefore, when cufloms are 
fo ftrikingly fimilar, the honour of invention 
cannot with juftice be denied. 

As the Egyptians had with immenfe la- 
bour dug the vaft lake Mceris, and other am*^ 
pie refervoirs for the- waters of the retiring^ 
Nile againfl: the period of drought ; fq alio 
have the ancient Indians formed, by thtt 
tiiceft rules of geometrical -proportion, in 
every quarter of their empire that required 
it, fquare tanks of prodigious magnitude for 
the fame purpofe. In their ftupendous e^ 
forts in architecture particularly, the triangis- 

f SaContda, aftv. p.55, 
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lar pyramid, the circle, the fquarei and the 
cone, for evjer occur in the internal or ex« 
temal parts of their temples. And by what 
means was it pofHble for fuch ponderous 
ftpnes, as,: for inftance, thofe that crown the 
fummit of the grand portal of Chillambrum^ 
forty feet long, and five broad, to be raifed 
to the altitude of one hundred and twenty <^ 
twp feet, but by the aid of geometry joined 
to mechanics? From what other fource has 
it arifen that . the amazing coloflal carved 
work and iqiages in Salfette and Elephanta^ 
of ftupendousf antiquity, are executed ac« 
cording to the rules of fuch juft proportion 
as they are reprefented to be by Mr. Hunter 
and others who have accurately examined 
them? and that fuch lofty columns, richly 
{Mlorned with mythological fculptures, are 
feen elevated to a vaft height in every pro* 
vince of Hindoftan ? In refpe£t to a(lrono« 
tny, it was abfoliitely neceflfary that they 
ihould be poflelTed of a very ample portion 
of geometrical ikill to fix fo precifely, as 
they have, the pofition of their pagodas, in 
order that their four fides (hould face the 
four cardinal points; pagodas, many of 
them ereded in the remoteft periods of their 
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empire) and to fomi thofe ancient aftroncM 
xnical tables mentioned alx^e which have 
fo highly excited the aftoniAiment of tb< 
literati of Bitrope. 

It was long fuppofed that the ten nume-^ 
ricil characters of ARititMfcTic were the in-» 
ventioh of the Arabians: that natioHi how<- 
€ver» only introduced th6m Into Europe^ and 
confefs themfeives obliged to the Indians for 
them, among whom they were immemorially 
lifed» A nation, indeed, fo devoted to eoaf-% 
itterce, as the Indians^ toiild not carry oti 
their concerns without thi& akl ; and, while 
the polilhed governtiients of Roitte and 
XSreece were awkwardly ollng, for the pur- 
j)ofe of enumeration, the tett^s of the al- 
phabet, this wife and ingenious people, by 
the invention of the figures in (jueftion, were 
performing, with the utmoft facility, the 
mofl: complex calculations. Indeed, theit 
adroitnef^ in this reipeC!: has of^en been tht 
admifiittcn of foreigners, as a Banyan mer^ 
chant, by the operation of memory only, and 
without pen o^r paper, is faid to fum up his 
*ccounts with the gwsateft accuracy; and 
even t^ vulgat Indian, wit?i his finfgert, 
drawing the .fym?>ol9 of arithtnetk in iftie 

fand, 
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hnd, will go, witl^ cql^ wd cftlerlty, thw^gh 
the TOfi^ ifiti^lctae nvmericiil det^M^s. The 
ar^ of r^y cqmputation was e^enti^ly ne- 

_ _ « 

cpflkfy where the property was fo various, 
\i(|uire the ^unual reveniiq both of the fo- 
ver^ign an4 of many in4ividu^$ ^mong hi$ 
f^bjedta were fa immenfe^ and where fuch 
a(u;q^acy was i^eceflT^ry wit^ refpe<% to the 
i^mifr^ V^fi^t^ apd meqfuf^f^ of the commo- 
^ties trfi^c|ce4 ip« Coni^eflpcl with geon;i&- 
t^ §1^ s^fith^tic is t^e ^n^ventipn pf the 
b^lmcft 9 ^n^bol e^ly exalted \o the zodiac 
by tfe? Bwhrpin aftropomcrs, aqd v^ al^ like- 
lihood alfp t\it pro^u^t of tl^e genius of thif 
coipfnerci^l people* The a^V^Qce of the a^ 
cient |n4ians in mechanic faience of eveiy 
kind muft, for the re^fons al^ove-mentioued^ 
have been vi^ry early and very great ^ aQd> i^ 
fa&, like the venerable fabricators of Stoqir 
kenge and Abury» they (^em to have been ia 
pQ(&flion of foxne fecrets in that fcience 
>ik^bich have not bpqn tranfmitted to their 
poftority. 

T))(s f^ne fpeqes of injuflicp that would 
Xf^ them of the honour of inventing the 
decimal fcale> the Indians appear to have 
fuifered in regard to Al«9S9RAt which, 
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though long attributed to Arabian inge* 
nuity, is the undoubted fruit pf Indian gc^ 
nlus ; for, various treatifes on this ufefal 
ftience, as well as geometry^ are alluded to 
in Sir William Jones*s Diflertation (the laft 
which he wrote) on the Philofophy of In- 
dia J* and, being in Sanfcreet, they muft nc- 
ceffarily be of an age far anterior to that of 
Archimedes, the great praftical gconietrician 
of Grecc<?. With refpedt to the fubilance of 
t^jiefe treatifes, that is ftijl among the Indian 
defiderataj though probably this will nob 
long be the cafe, if Mr. Davis (hould fortu- 
nately havq health and leifure to purfue the 
peculiar line of ftudy which he has chofen for 
his province, and hy whieh he has already 
been enabled fo fuccefsfully to elucidate the 
abftrufe mathematical fcienc6s of the Brah- 
mins. 

' The great advance, alfo, which we Ihall 
hereafter fee the ancient Indians had made in 
mufic, a fcience in which founds are expreffed 
by lines or chords accurately divided and ar** 
ranged according to geometrical rules, exhibits 
an additional proof of their progrcfe in this^^ 

' * Afiatic Refearelys, yol.^v. p. 178^ London, quarto edit. 

fpccies 
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ipecies of neceflary knowledge; But what 
moft of all proves their attachment to this 
fcience, as well as their exalted opinion con«> 
ceming it, is, that, in their myfterious and 
hieroglyphic theology, they were accuftomed to 
"apply the figures and charaders ufed in it to 
Hluftrate their ideas of the fahdtity and per- 
feftion of the Deity. They transferred their 
geometrical fpeculations from body to fpirit ; 
and, from raeafuring terreftrial objefts, they 
attempted to define fui^e6^s immeaforable, in-^ 
finite, eternal. They compared the Deity to 
a CIRCLE^ that moft perfc£): and comprehenfive 
of all mathematical figures, whofe centre is 
every where but whofe circumference is no 
where to be found; and in allufion to the an^ 
cient doflrine of a certain plurality^ which it 
has been demonftrated in preceding pages they 
believed to exift in the divine nature, they d^^* 
fignated it by the expreffive fymbol of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Hence the winged globes 
that decorate the front of all the Egyptian 
temples, and the triangular columns in me-* 
morial of their facred triad, at the entrance of 
moft-of the Indian pagodas. 

MED I- 
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MEDICINB. 

To a minute inTeftigation of thfi peci^Ul? 
virtues and qualtttes contained m cejtaiii 
plants and herbs tho cild Indians verc^ WtH^ 
rally incited by the vaft variety 9n^ (Jt^ai^ty oi^ 
thofe innnmeraUe vegetable prpdq^iiQiis ih^ 
cover the face of that fertile r«gv>qi. Thcf«; 
in many places grpw tip fpontansQiifly ; PMn 
ny » applied to facfe4 ufes, the niinUler^ of. r^^ 
ligion reverently cheriAied} and m^ny th<$ 
hand of traffic dUi|;ently cuUivat^d fpr expof i^ 
tation. Her fich fpices and arpip^tics of 
every kind> her codly gums^ and fragrant 
nards, of fovereign efficacy in the hp4}ii^ 
art, exceed ^U calculation in niioiber and 
talue. 

Their beauty, number, and variety, ^n4fSQd| 
could not fail of beijig ippfl: attentively n)arl(;e4 
by a race, who lived almpft whpUy io ih^ <^n 
air I who ranged throMgh vaft fore^s^ b^err 
foot, in {^nances and in: diflsf^( piligri^agf^ ^ 
or refidcd in delicious graves i and, if tbff 
fce^^es of the Sacontala rcprefent them juftly, 
who cultivated in delicious gardens the facred 

plants 
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plants of cufn^ hUodr the hUt^ the fandaU 
and other trees, for the fervioe of the tem« 
pies. 

The Brahmins in thofe ages exclufively pro* 
fefled the medical fcience; and it was abfolutely 
neceiTary for thofe who fubfifted on the veg^ta-i 
ble productions of the earth to be well in* 
formed of the falutary or noxious quality of 
the roots on which they fed. Their advanco 
in this fcionce, confequently, muft have been 
very gradual : it depended upon long and in- 
tenfe obfervadon of the effe£l on the human 
conftitution, produced by the different fpe- 
cies of lierbs and plants cultivated in the 
garden or growing wild in the fields ^nd 
wifdomi in many inftances» could only have 
been obtained by fatal experience. They alfo 
feduloudy obferved. the effe6l of different 
plants upon animals; and as Melampus, a 
Greek, devoted to the concerns of paftoral 
life,, from obferving that goats were purged 
after eating the bitter root hellebore, admi«» 
tiiftercd it afterwards with fimiiar effe£l to 
mah;, and was therefore confidered as the in* 
veutor of that branch of the fcience; io^ 
•doubtlefs, the Brahmins, in the boundlefs fo* 
refts of India, were guided to the ufe or re- 

jeftion 



j^ion in phy^c of the varioas vegetables that 
fpring up fpoataneoiifly in .that more exub&* 
rant foil.^ The venomous tribes of reptile8» 

beautiful^ 

• I beg permiffion to Infert in this place a note, A-aught with 
ifiibrmation highly illuftrative of the fubjcdi under confideration^ 
fcom the ckbomte Hiflory of th^ Origin of Medicine* pabliihe4 
iome yeajs ago by my learned friend Pr. l4ettroni« 

*« The ancients inform as, that the vulnerary virtues of dittany 
were firft learned from the (tag ; PUn. I< xxv. c. ^3. Theophralt, 
l.ix» c. 1 6. — That the fiime aaimal purges itfeif by iQeahs of 
iefeli; Aelian, 1. xiii. c 50*'— That men learned that the ligneous 
part of caflia was laxative from the ape ; Fallop. Purg, Simplic. 35. 
«— That the mqngoafe, a fpecies of ferret, eat» a certain root» 
after which he atuoks the ferpeht with imputdty i Ksmpfen £xot. 
Fafc. iii* €• 10. A»ft Herb. Amb, c. 37, ^3. G. ab Orta, Li. 
<;. 4i^. et Loch, in DlilT. Qn w|\il<;h acqoqnt it U ufed in malignant 
difeafes. -* That the deer wooi^ds its eyes when they are inliamed 
with tbe point of a rufh, and the goat with the bramble 1 Qeofxm. 
l/^viii. c. iS. Plin, 1. viii. c« S^\ Aelian. Uidi. c. 14. --That the 
tprtoife defends itfeif againit thp bite of ^ferpent by origanum'; 
Aelian, Anim, l.vi, c. ii, — • That the bear, by means of the 
tmm» opens its inteftines, almoft collapfed during winter ;.idein^ 
I, vL <:. 3t — That the fame anipal lic^s up ants as an antidote^ 
when poifoned by gating the mandrake; ; Plin.c 1. viii, c. 27. — > 
That jays, partridges, and blackbirds, purge themfelves with the 
leaves of laurel during their moulting 1 idem* «^ That pigeons^ 
^ocks, and doves, ufe peltitory, and d9cks and geefe ftone-€3rop» 
for the fame purpofe ; idem. •«» That hawks cure their eyes by the 
juice of the hawk-weed ; Aelian. Anim. 1. ii, c. 43. — That the 
ferpent calls the ikln off its cyei by the application of, fennel; 
}4em, Kix. c. 16. — That partridges, ftorks, and wood*pigeons, 
h?al their wounds by origanum ; idem, 1. v. c. 46. — That, from 
dogs eating certsdn herbs, in order to purge diemfelves, the Egyp- 
tians 
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beautiful but. banefuli that lurk amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of India, by their at* 
tacks upon man, added a (limulus to their 
re(ear(ihes in this walk of fcience* The bite 
of fome of the Indian ferpents is fo imme- 
diately deftrudive, that if the herb, benevo- 
lently ordained by an alUwife Providence to 
be its antidote, be not inftantly applied, ine^ 
vitable death is the refult. In confequeiic^ 
yigikrice was redoubled and experiments muU 
tiplied ; the plants, injurious or fanative, 
were clafled in a kind of rude order ; medical 
receipts were treafured up in families memo-^ 
rittr^ and handed traditionally down with 
Scrupulous fidelity from father to fon through 
fucceffive generations. 

It is prcfumed, that the books of medicine, 
at this day in ufe among the Indians, contain 
numerous colledions of fimilar recipes; 
the greater part of which confift of antidotes 

mos learned the art of purging ; idem, f— That from dogs^ alfot 
the virtue ofpdKtory in dilTolviog calculi was difcevered ^ Boc* 
cone. — That Melampus difcovered the purgative quality of helle- 
borc> i)y obTerving its efFedb apon goats. That deer» when in- 
juitd by a fpedes of Tenottiottt.fpid^, eat crabs to obviate its 
efieds ; Plin. ]« viii. c lo. Aelian. Var. Le£l. 1. xiii^ c. 50. Con- 
fer. Haller. Biblioth. 1. i. p.3." — • //«/?pipr^ /<&# Origitt of 
Medicim^ p. S8. 

* againft 
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agaldft potTon, in the dendfy <pM(&ik$ of 
which tiie old liM&aos an reoonkd tQ bav< 
been deeply verfed, and to have oftea adiQA<i> 
nifiered it, tfaov^h at the ikme ^me tbey 
Wdl knew fiovr to repel tJbe viol^ye <^ t\t§ 
,1119ft fatal of that clafs of driifs. Ti^ 
Signed tafeiof the propenfity of tbe HuMof^ 
«7omeh to get rid oi. th^r liu&ands by thii 
iaahxaoas method, $od conTequootly of their 
•beuig compelled firom that cau^ to bura 
themftives on the/ai^e funeral pile that con<r 
Earned tbeir temtim, was pcoh^bly fouoded 
4UL ^e general per<f«a£aa o£ the ^nc^eot; 19 
this re^pe^. ' 

Thi^ (Conceptions of the ancien^^, howe\r0rf 
in regard to the caufe of tHis Angular loer^ 
mony, ,were tindouhtedly iil-fx>iaAdfid ; for, 
women devote ihemfelves, in lndia« to the 
.confuming flame in conieqyence of i]»fn\^ 
lioifi promi&s holden out to theqa iof this 
fidelity, even in death, to their hufbands, 
in the facred Vedas.-^* The real origin of the 
Hindoo law, that permitted the living to burn 
themielves, and ei^'qirLed the burjoing pf th^ 
defieafed, fecms ito have been -derived* iHai^ 

 Halhcd's Gentoo Code, prcfecc, p.^. 

former 



Ibraier ftom mydiology, on the Aippofitioa 
thM: the b'anfitiigi^ng fiiiiul was purified in 
^ipaSk^c^ diiroagh the elemental: 'flatDe ; thje 
latter, tl^t k prevented the air from becoming, 
^6 m^ht be conje£bared, tainted in that bi^Hr 
kig <Uine by poti^efadion. The Indiafts h^ 
fofficient ilore of common as well a? frt^mt 
Wftods to peiform this cereniony^ The 
^yptiant, on the contrary, whofe tornitrf 
^Kflbr^ but (lender fupplies of wood, endea^ 
Vou^, 1^ eittbakning the dead, ito avoid 
that dreaded evil. This want of timber for 
4>iiMldii]g et^nt and airy jlrut^unes waamlfo 
tpTfobaUy 3iie »occafion of giving tp their ^a^ 
ditte6ture, and, among other buiiding$» to 
dieir feputehres, that moiTy and inde(lru6tible 
-fortti) wbieii ^for 1k> many centuries has.re- 
^fified, and for as many more perhaps may 
tefift, the unified violence :of the . fufi and 
weather. 

As t3ie nation at large was deeply interefted 
7m 'this kind of medicinal refeardi, ^terrthe 
^invention of al{ihai>eticai writing, it ibecame 
i9qttaUy the hw of Hindoftan as rOf ;Gfeeo(, 
that remarkable diforders, and^beir mofle >0f 
treatment and cure, ihould be recorded on 
tablets ^conipicooufly itifpended jon Ae piU 
A lars 



lars of the. tismpte; whkh, in conttqu^ce) 
tvery body was able to confult, and Teguiate, 
by the rules there hid down, the ti^eatment 
of the mialady with which either himfelf or his 
family were irifli£ted* . The catalogue, : in- 
creafing with every age, foon bdcanKe enor- 
moufly great. The books, which the' Hin- 
doos at this day, and the Egyptians anciently, 
pretended to have in medical fcience, wefe 
probably nothing more than obfervations and 
recipes of this kind carefully colle6):ed and 
sealoufly preferved. 

In all operations where incifion was dbib«* 
lately unavoidable^ the ancient Indians^ 
doubtlefs, ufed for a time, like other nations, 
inftruments made of filiceous fabftances^ to 
which the ancients had . found Out a ixiethod 
of giving an edge as iharp as the keeneft 
deel i for, both Herodotus and Diodorus 
inform us, that it was with an Ethiopic ftone 
the Egyptian phy ficians ' opened the dead bo- 
dies, and cut out the entrails of thofe that 
were to be embalmed; and with fharpened 
flints, alfOf they performed the ceremony: of 
cifcumcifion.* 

• Hei«dotus,.Ub.u. >:• Diod. Sic. Ub.i. p. io|.- ... ; 

A. 
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A confiderable portion of the precepts in 
the code of Indian laws has either an imme- 
diate or remote allofion to the health of the 
four great tribes. Hence their innumerable 
ablutions, their temperate diet, their varioxifr 
fafts, fo proper in a country where perfpira^ 
tion is abundant, where an ardent fun urges 
and inflames the juices of the blood, and an 
univerfal difpofition to libidinous pleafure 
prevails. The priefts of Egypt, induced by 
fimilar motives, equally forbade indulgence^ in 
animal food and wine 5 the frequently pre- 
fcribed ufe of caflia, fenna, and other laxative 
drugs, which are indigenous in that country, 
checked at once the fpreading of the ele- 
phantiafis and' the fervour of paflion exalted 
by the beams of a tropical fun. Thus the 
flames that formerly afcended in the Egyp- 
tian temples at once purified the air and 
Toothed the deity adored. From the vaft 
lakes and other ftagnant waters of the Delta 
afcended noxious vapours, which the facred 
grafs, called koipog^ by Plutarch, profuiely 
burnt three times, was intended to difperfe. 
The grafs xutpoc, of the Egyptians, was pof- 
£bly the cusa of the Indians, whic^h was 
ever of the fii'ft note in their herbali facrifices. 
Vol. VIL S Herodotus^ 
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Herpdotus» who is very ample on this fql^e^):, 
informs us, that the Egyptians purged them- 
felveiB every month, three days fucceflively, 
by vomits and clyfters, to prelcrvc uninter- 
rupted heahh.* Their averfion to the rich 
and rancid flefti of fwine, a fpecies of food 
alfo.ftri^ly prohibited ;by the Levitical law, 
and inviolably avoided both by ancient aqd 
fnodern Jews, as well as tbs entire abftinencc 
^f the facierdotal order from fi(h, and ani- 
tsizh accuftomed to feed on fi(h, is doubt- 
lefs to be imputed to tUe iame judicious pre« 
caution. 

I have frequently obferved that milk, ghee^ 
pr clarified butter^ and rice, dreffed and renr^ 
/dered palatable, a variety of ways, by!. the 
rich fjpiceries of the country, formed thp 
principal food of the Brahmins and indeed of 
the Hindoo tribes in geneiral. No banquet is 
€fteemed more coftly and luxuriant by thofe 
priefts than a full ,bowl of fcefli . cream, 
whpfe richnefs they moderate with the,4i^^^ 
xm^ juice of the cooling and-hlgbrilavoure^ 
frwvts of jthat gardep .pf Afia. . Hen(^ .the 
.T^^p^ration of the Indians fpr th^ ..^(^qe 

' . . ? * * .   ' I * ' ► Vf ; 

t , • • Herodpt«s,.iib.ii. p.|j2.,. , ^^ ;.^- ..^ 
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fyecitts, .which feems to have originated as 
well from their gratitude to that ufcful 
animal for the nutriment it produced thenj 
as from the anxious wifh of their great 
legiilator to preferve a race fo abfolutely jie- 
ceffary to the concerns of agriculture, which 
was to be the conft^nt employ Bf the 
fourth part of the nation } and here we dif- 
cover at leaft one probable fource of the .pre- 
vailing doflrine of the Metempfychofis. This 
rooted veneration both of jhe Indians and 
Egyptians for the fame deified animal was 
the occafion of the former giving to the 
rock, through which the Ganges ruflxes in- 
to Hindoftan, the imagined form of a cow, 
whence its geographical name of Gangotri, 
tbe C&w's Mouth \ and caufed the fpot where 
the Nile feparates, at the point of the Delta, 
to be denominated Batn-el-Bakari, the 
Cow's Belly 5 a very remarkable fa6l, and 
fcarcely poffible to be accounted for on the 
fcore of mere accident. 

With all this ftudions care of the legifla- 
tor to prevent difcafes, fmce they are the 
lot of fuffering humanity, difeafes would at; 
times affli(5t the Hindoos with as much 
iwevitable certainty, though, probably,' from 

S 2 " their 
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their temperate habits, with far lefs violence,^ 
than their Afiatic neighbours. 

It cannot be fuppofed, indeed, that, in a 
climate where rice and vegetables compofe the 
uniform diet of the people, many acute dif- 
eafes could have occurred in the practice of 
the phyfician j and thofe that did occur were; 
probably cured by dietetic medicine, beyond 
which the knowledge of mankind, in the 

< 

very early ages to which I allude, cannot 
be prefumed to have greatly advanced. The 
whole extent of the fcience, at that time 
known, feems to have been confined to the 
life of medicines that were either of an 
emetic, purgative, or diuretic, nature. Thus, 
among thofe of a purgative fort, are reckoned 
the Mirabolans^ which are prefcribed very ge- 
nerally and abundantly in cafes that require 
it. As a fovereign ftomachic they give the 
infufion of a reed, on the Malabar coaft, 
called Craatt^ a plant refembling the Cen- 
taurus Major: it has an extremely bitter 
tafte, and is confidered as a great promoter of 
digeftion. In this light they alfo eftcem the 
nut of the Areca, mixed with chunam, a 
kind of lime burnt and made of the fineft 
(hells, of which they univerfally ta^e very 
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large quantities. But what (hall we think of 
a race who infift on the cooling virtues of 
pepper, and give large dofeS of it in a burn- 
ing fever? Among provocatives^ they have 
always fct a very high value on the invigora- 
ting root of ginfeng, and others of fimilar 
quality, and have been but too happy in 
finding out a great variety which need not be 
h^re enumerated. For fluxes of blood, which 
are not uncommon in this climate, efpecially 
in the autumnal feafon, the Brahmins have dif^ 
t:overcd a very fimple, but^ as they affirm, a 
very efficacious, remedy; it confifls in a re- 
gimen limited to rice alone, ftewed dry, to 
>vhich they aTcribe a quality highly abforbent 
of the acrimony which occafions the diforder : 
by way of drink, they allow only water, cor- 
jiefted by a very moderate quantity of cinna-^' 
mon or caffia lignum. 

If we may judge from certain cuftoms now 
prevalent in India, and recorcled by modern 
travellers, jSir^ was alfo not unfrequently ap- 
plied in cafes where the aid of the phyfician 
was ncceflary; for, at this day, in violent 
ficknefs, purging, and contortion of the in- 
tcijincs, they apply to the feet plates of burn- 

S 3 ing 
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ing iron, which arc faid rarely to fail of the' 
intended efFdft. 

The cxpreffed juice of particular roots and 
vegetables, known by experience to poffcfs ci- 
ther of the qualities above-mentioned, eme- 
tic, purgative, or diuretic, was freely adminif^ 
tered to the patient who required it. With re- 
fpe6t to acute internal difeafes, when they did 
happen, their flender experience in the deeper 
branches of the healing art, added to their 
general, I do not fay Mni^ ignorance of ana-- 
tomy, riendering them utterly inadequate to 
the management of them, they refigned the 
]patknts affli6ted with them to the care of the 
gods^ by v^hofe imrhediatc refentment againfi: 
their crimes, it Was firmly believed, they were 
iheurredi In dilcafes of this delperate clafs rc- 
cburfe was bad to earneft fupplication and oblai* 
tions, often of the moft coftly kind, in hopes*, 
by them, to appeafe the wrath of the offended 
deity. The Brahmins, who, on thele occaJ- 
fions, found it neceffary to fubftitute juggling 
for fcience, reforted ttf the moft powerful 
charms to evoke the evil daemon, and incan- 
tations the moft awful were the immediate 
prelude either to a fpeedy recovery or a rapid 
exit* In coniidering this early ftage of the 

fcience, 



]fci^(»i It ihould not be fofgotterl that o-. 
ddurs, ftrongly aromatic or offJrrifiively fe-4 
tid, had their ihare in the pradice of the 
Hindob phyfician ; atid certain precious ftones, 
of the more coftly kind, worii. as amulets^- 
were notfuppofcd to be without a fovereign- 
vi^sfueki the cure of difdafes. 

Wajr, to which the Rajah or military triba 
had a.nattiral and authorized propenfity^ and 
regulations for the candu6l of which, in all 
the numerous branches of that fcience, which^ 
confequently prove their early acquaintance 
with iii engage^ a large part of the Hindoo^ 
€ode, could not have been carried on^' efpe* 
cially With fuch instruments as the battle- 
axe^ and others then made ufe crf^ without 
dreadful laceration of the 'jianian frame; 
and it would be too cruel a refle<£tion 
on any race of men, however abhorrent' at 
the- fight of blood, to fuppofe the unhappy 
vidtims would be left to perUh without An e{^ 
fort to ftaunch the dreaming wound whence i 
' life was ifTuing. In thefe cafes, the appUca^*; 
tion of bandages, with the addition of cer- 
tain leaves or roots bruifed or fteeped in baU 
faimic oils, or uaguents formed of the 
.vulnerary heii>s, were aill that co«Id be em- 

S 4 ployed 
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ployed by a race of men, who^ from fa-*^ 
perftitious principles^ are iaid in g<^eral to 
have avoided, as much as pofTible, the ufe of 
the lancet, and even to this day to con- 
tinue entirely ignorant of anatomical dijfec-- 
thus. 

However inferior the knowledge of the 
Hindoos in the practice of the more intri- 
cate branches of medicine, their early re- 
fpecl for the profeflion is evident, by their 
making a phyfician, by name Danwantara, 
one of the fourteen retnas^ or precious things 
recovered from the ocean after the deluge; 
iand from their moft ancient medical book, en- 
titled Chercca, being believed by them to be 
the work of Seeva, That deficiency of know- 
ledge, however^^ is by no means an afcer- 
tained fad:, but rather die contrary ; for, Sir 
William. Jones declares that he had himfelf 
feen Indian prefcriptions taken from their 
ancient medical treatifes, one confifting of 
Jiftyfoury and^another oi ^Jixty-fix^ ingredients; 
but fuch CQmpofitions, he adds, are always to 
be fufpeded, fince the cffed; of one ingre- 
dient may deftroy that of another; and it 
were better to find certain accounts of a 
fingle leaf or berry | than to be acquainted 

with 
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With the mofl: elaborate compoundsi unle(s 
they too have been proved hf a multitude of 
fuccefeful experiments. " The noble dcob- 
ftrucnt oil extracted from the Er^nda-nut, 
the whole family of Balfams, the incompara* 
ble ftomachic root from Columbo^ the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decoflion of an In- 
dian plant, have long been ufed in Alia; and 
who can foretel what glorious difcoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may yet 
be made ?"* 

In another plac? he . acquaints us that in« 
finite advantage may be derived by Europeans 
from the various medical books in Sanfcreet, 
which contain the names and defcriptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, 
difcovcred by experience, in curing diforders ; 
and there is a vaft colleftion of them from 
the Cherac^i above-mentioned as the work of 

< * 

Seeva, down to the Roganirupana and the 
Nidana> , which are comparatively modern. 
Of medicine^ hovvever, fyftematically formed 
into a fcience, he forbids :u$, after all. to ex- 
pecl finding any aricient treatife whatever, 

* 

• Afi»W Rcfcarchcs, vol.i. p. 409, London, quarto edit. 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, in dll the Oriental world ; what iti 
time may be difeovercd will be a mere empi- 
flcal hiftory of difcafes and remedies as now , 
praftifed in India and the greateft part of 
Afia by Brahmins and Mahomedans.* 

In many of the medical purfuits of th6 
Indians, a certain degree of chemical know- 
ledge was eflentially neceflary, and the fame 
fcientific (kill by which they were enabled to 
cxtrad the colour from indigo, fandal, and 
Other vegetable prodndions, to give the vivid 
dyes to their manufaftured cottons, would 
abubtlefs dire£l their efforts in extra6ling 
the virtues of thofe rich botanical and mi- 
neral treafures which their country in fuch 
abundance produced for the more impor- 
tant purpofes of health. Their chemiftry, 
however, opens an immenfe field for dif- . 
cuffion 5 and, on that account, I forbear 
going at any length into the fubjeft, till it 
comes regularly before us in this review of 
Indian literature. What I fhall have to obferve 
upon it will merely concern the fcience under 
Confideration, and as it is connefted with a 
(ubjeft extremely interefting, but very mueh 

• Aiiatic Rfifearches, vol.iv. p. 350. 
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niifconceivcd ; ^ I mean, whether in reality 
anatomical diJfeSiiotii have al*vays been looked 
upon with that horror with which they are 
now regarded in India. 

I (hall commence the concife ftriftures, 
which I have at prefent to offer on the fub- 
jed, virith obfcrvmg, that, though from the 
general flow advance of mankind in Intel- 
le£):ual improvement, we ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious of conceding too much 
even to Indian ingenuity; yet it cannot be' 
denied, that, the mine of knowledge once 
fprung, that curious and docile race ardently 
and vigoroufly purfued their in veftigations, and 
penetrated that mine to the profoundeft depth 
their limited means of refearch would allow 
of. Hence, probably, a very few ages elap- 
fed before the combination of a thoufand in- 
cidental circumftances led them to become 
gradually acquainted with the two grand pil- 
lars of all genuine medicine, -^ anatomy and 
chemiftry. The offering up of human vic- 
tims to Cali, the fable goddefs of India, and 
their blbod in confequence profufely (hed by 
the ancient Indiians in the Naramedha fa- 
crifice, a priftjce forbidderi the modern 

Brahmins, though fpmcttmes pradtifed, even 

^  
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at the prefcnt day, by the military tribes j 
more familiar to fanguinary inftitutionsj 
that dreadful rite, I fay, could not fail o^ 
making them fpeedily acquainted with the 
anatomy of the human body. Their having 
beca anciently accuftomed to thefe oblations, 
from their prefent horror of human and 
beftial flaughter, which- commenced with the 
avatar of Buddha, who forbade them under 
the fevereft penalties, was once ftrenuoufly 
denied; but more familiar acquaintance with 
the Sanfcrect language, and their original in- 
ftitutions, obtained at Benares itfelf by learned 
Orientalifts of our own nation, have placed 
the matter beyond all doubt ; and the fubje6l 
has been already amply canvaffed in preceding 
volumes. It was on this account that I befi** 
tated in fpcaking decifively when difcourfing 
concerning their advance in anatomical fcience. 
But, if doubt fhould ftill remain, let him that 
hefitates attend to the Rudhiradhyaya, or 
fanguinary chapter ^ in the fifth volume of 
Afiatic Refearches, tranflated verbatim by 
Mr. Blaquiere from the Calica Purana, 
and he will not fail of being convinced of 
the addiction tpthis nefarious crime of the 
ancient, whatever may be the placid charafber 

of 
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of the modern, Indian. No precepts can be 
conceived more exprefs, nor indeed more hor- 
rible, than thofe which the text of this tre- 
mendous chapter enjoins. 

** By a human facrifice, attended with the 
forms here laid down, Devi, the goddefs 
Cali, is pleafed one thoufand years, and, by a 
facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufand 
years. By human flefh, Camachya, Chandi- 
ca, and Bhairava, who aflume my (hape, are 
pleafed one thoufand years. An oblation of 
blood, which has been rendered pure by holy 
texts, , is equal to ambrofia ; the head and 
Heft; aifo afford much delight to the goddefs 
Chandica. Let, therefore, the learned, when 
paying adoration to the goddefs, offer blood 
and the head ; and, when performing the fa- 
orifice to fire, make oblations of fiefh. 

** Let the performer of the facrifice be 
cautious never to offer bad flefh, as the 
head and blood are looked upon by themfelves 
equal to ambrofia. 

** The performance of the facrifice with a 
Chandrahafa, or Catri, (two weapons of the 
axe-kind,) is reckoned the befi: mode; and 
with a hatchet^ or knife, or faw, or a fangcul, 
the fecond beft; and the beheading, with a 

hoe,. 
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hoe, or Bhallac, (an inftrument of the fpade- 
kind,) the inferior mode. 

•* Let not the learned ufe the axe before 
they have invoked it by holy texts, which 

have been mentioned heretofore, and framed 

< 

\>y the learned. 

" Let the facrifiycer fay, Hrang Hring* 
Call, Call, O horrid-toothed goddcfs! eat, 
cut, deftroy all the malignant, cut with this 
axes bind, bindj feize, feize; drink blood s 
fpheng, fphengi fecure, fecurc. Salutations 
to Gali* 

y Let the face of the vitlim l?e turned to^ 
yr^rAs the north, or elfe let the facri^cer turn 

his own face to the north, and the viciim'a 

> 

to the .eaft. Having immolated the vi6tim* 
let him without fail mix fait, &c, as before- 
mentioned, with the blood. 
. '^\ The veflel in which the blood is to be 
prefented is to be according to the circumr 
ftances of the offerer of gold, filyer, copper^ 
brafs, or leaves fewed together, or of earthy 
pr of tutenagucy or of any of th? fpqcics of 
wood ufed in facrifices. Human blood mii^ 
always be prefented in a metallic or ^^rthern 
veffel ; and never, on any account, in a vef-. 
jfel m^de of leaves or firailar fubflsance/' 

AgaiA,, 
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Again, it is faid, ^' Let ^ human vi6lim 
be facrifiGcdat a place of holy worlhjp, or at 
g cemetery where dead bodies are buried. Let 
the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetery called Heruca, which has been aU 
ready defcribed, or at a temple of Camgchya^ 
or on a mountain. Now attend to the 
mode. 

** The cemetery reprefents me, and is called 
Bhairava; it has alTo. a part c^llfd Taatrang^ ; 
the cemetery muft be div;ided into thefe two 
divtfioiiis, and a third iqalled Heruca. 

*^ The human viftim is to be immolated in 
the eaft diviiion, which is facred to Bhairava j 
the head is to be prefented ^n the fouth ^ivi** 
|i<H]i> which is looked upon as the place of 
fcuUs iacred to Bhairavi ^ and the blood ijs to 
be prefented in the weft divifioni which is de^ 
nominated Heruca, 

" Having immolated a human vi£lim, with 
gll the requifite ceremonies at a cemetery or 
\iqly place, let the facrificer be cautious not 
to caft eyes upon the vidtim. 
, . ** On other pccafionsj alfo, let not the facri- 
ficer caft 'eyes upon the viftim imiUQlated, 
|)Vit prefcnt the head with eyes averted, 

^*The 
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" The vi6lim muft be a perfon of good 
appearance, and be prepared by ablutions and 
requifite ceremonies, fach as eating confecra- 
ted food the day before, and by abftinericc 
from flelh and venery, and muft be adorned 
with chaplets of flowers and befmeared with 
fandal-wood/** 

The early addiction of the Indians to thefe 
fanguinary rites, thefe minute injunftions as; 
to the nlode of facrificing the human viSims, 
arid the auguries deduced from them, bemg 
thus fully demonftrated to have taken ^lace^ 
from the Puranas, the books holden moft 

» 

facr^d among them next to the Vedas, — ^ 
to fay nothing of what they muft ihfaHt- 
bly have learned from the fame conduct 
in regard to beftial facriftces; for the re- 
gulation of which, very minute and. cir- 
cumftantial precepts are given in the fame 
chapter ; — after thefe authentic ftatements, I 
fay, it is impoffible to give credit to thofe 
who affirm that their anceftors were 
totally ignorant of the internal ttrufture of 
the human body, and that a race, fo curious 
in their refearches into natural hiftory, were 

» Afiatic Refearches, vol. v» p. 378. 
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unacquainted with tbofe anatomical didedlions 
which arc fo indifpenfably ncceflary in the 
jjudicious adminiftration of internal medicine. 
The flint- ftones, before-mentioned, with their 
extremely keen edges, might, |n the infancy 
of anatomical fcience, be fufHcient for every 
purpofe of this kinds but under the next 
head it will be^fhewn that metallufgic oper^«. 
tions, al(b, were in fuch early periods prac- 
l^fed among them^ that there was no necefHty 
ioT their continuing to make ufe of thofe 
rude inftruments ib furgery beyond the firfl 
or fecond century after the deluge. In the 
preceding quotation^ facrificing-inftruments o^ 
the ^x^*kind, the hatchet^ the faw^ and the 
Jpade^ are repeatedly mentioned. Thefe could 
not have been fabricated without the exer« 
tion of chemical fcience by the procefs of 
fire, and hence it is at leaft demondrated 
that they muft * have been accuftomed, af 
the early period when the Puranas were com- 
pofed, to the method of fluxing metallic^ aS 
well as of compdunding herbaceous^ fubflan- 
ces. 

To place the fubje6t in debate beyond the 
poflibility of future difpute, I fliall fele6i: a 
paflage from the Eflay on the Philofophy of 

Vol. VII. T the 
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the Indians, the laft publicly delivered by the 
only perfon who has ever read, in the origi- 
npl, the fublime Vcdas of India, the diftant 
d^te of whofe promulgation has already 
been afccrtained, ^* Ip the Veda itfelf/' fays 
Sir William Jones, " I foiind, mtb afionijh^ 
tnenU an entire Upanijhad pn the internal 
parts of the human body; with aq enume« 
4*ation of nerves^ v^ins^ f^nd arteries y a de- 
fcriptiop of the heart, fpleen, and liver i and 
various difquifitions oi> the formation and 
growth of the fcetu?/'* This muft be confi- 
^ercd as ahfolutely decisive of the queftionj 
and 4II that is left us i$ extrenie aftonifhment,; 
ynxYi the prefident, at the great and total 
change that has taken place in the manners 
^nd ientiments of a race, whiqh, in a|l other 
j|pefpe6ts, are ^s in^mutable as the l^ws Qf the 
l^eriians, their ancef^ors. 

But thouj^h frpm th? ^arly ufe, amon^ 
the Indians, of weapons fabricated of brafs 
ZTV^ trofiy as recorded both by iacred sitid 
profane writers j and from the equally un? 
doubted ufe of. metallic ipftruments in fur- 
^cry, it is indubitable, that, \n thie mof^ 

f A^aUcRefea^es> yoLiv, p. 167. 
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ancient periods, that branch of chemical ici- 
^ ence was known to them which has relation 
to the fafion arid compounding of metals^ 
I think it fcarcely credible that, in the early 
times to which I allude^ they had advanced £0 
far in that fcience, as to apply preparations of 
the various, metals to medicinal purpofes. No 
proofs, at lead, of any fuch fa£t, have as yet 
been exhibited, and the qiieftion, therefore, 
with refpefl: to India at leaft, muft remain 
' undecided till the Brahmin books on the fub« 
je£l have been more deeply inveftigated. On 
the other hand, we are unable to reconcile to 
reaibn or tradition the judgement pronounced 
by Le Clerc, and the authorities cited by that 
learned hiftorian of this fcience, that nothing 
t>f this kind was known till fo late a period 
as the age of Paracelfus. The contrary is 
evident from an infinite variety of parages 
fcattered up and down in the medical works 
of the ancient Greek writers, which the 
learned Mr.Dutens has coUefted together un- 
der the head of Medical Chemiftry, and to 
which I beg to refer the inquifitivc tea* 

den* 

* 

• Ifiquiiy into die I^arakg of tbc Andcnts, p. i43. 
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There remained ehQugb, otherwlfe, to ,be 
done by the Oriental ftudcnt^ for, natarct a$ 
before obferved, has ftored India and its 
neighbouring territory with an infinite variety 
of the nobleft natural produdions that enrich 
(he Materia Medica ; and, for the difcovery and 
trial of their virtues, as well as the extra£lioa 
of their balfamic oils and eifences, we are pri«- 
marily indebted to the laborious invcftigatioii 
and patient toii of the ancient Brahmins^ A 
fummary view of a portion only of her trea^i* 
fures of this kind will convince the reader of 
the truth of this remark. Her foreits and 
gardens produce us, in high perfection, caf»* 
iia, aloes, opium, rhubarb^ the white and 
red faunders, faifron, turmeric, anacardium^ 
the amomum, fefamum, afTafoetida, benzoin, 
mid camphor. The gums lac, benjamin^ 
gamboge, myrrh, olibanum, fanguis draconis^ 
bdellium, ftorax^ and innumerable other re^ 
jins, are alfo her tribute to the weftem workL 
Her mineral beds are fraught witbthe moft 
precious ores and gems i her extenfive ihores 
abound with the richell: pearls and ar« covered 
with the fineil ambergris; her very animals 
yield us mu(k, civet, and the bezoars j her 
aromaa ^nd fpicej» of every kin4 forpafs enu* 

merations 
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meratlon J the peppeir, the ginger, the nut- 
toegs, the cloves, the cardamoms, the citina-i. 
moh^ the nardus IndiCus, and other fragrant 
nards, which fhe matures in her bofom, and 
lends annually to Europe, to conquer, by effe- 
minacy and luxury, the nations who have 
Ihbdued her ingenious progeny by ruder wea* 
|)ons* 

In what manner and to what particular 
caies the old Indian phyficians applied all 
this immenfe treafure of medicinal roots And 
drugs we (hall never fully know, till their an* 
cient treatifes on the futjeft ftiall have been 
effectually explored. But, as it is neceflary 
to bring this prolonged difcourfe on medicine 
to an end, we (hall conclude with taking a 
fummary view, from authentic fources of 
information, of the principal difeafes with 
which the Indians are afflifted, and their 
nfual methods of cure as in praflice at thd 
prefent day, but moft probably derived from 
very ancient fources of inftruftion. 

On this fubjeft it muft be confefTed, tliat, 
however exalted might have been the know- 
ledge of the ancient Indians, they have be*^ 
queathed a very (lender pbrtion of it to t!ietr 
defceilcJantSj wjio fecm t6 pra£Uie phyftc, as 

T 3 they 
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they do aftronomyi by a routine of which 
they do not underibnd the principles* It il 
this ignorance as to the theory, and grofs 
abfurdity as to the pra£tice» of medicine^ 
in the prefent race of Brahmins, indeol of 
all the Oriental nations, that has rendered 
European phyficians fo much in requeft 
at the court of the Indian and Mahotqedan 
princes; that detained Gemelli fo long at 
the court of Jehan Ghir ; and gave an op^^ 
portunity to Bernier to write his interefting 
account of the life and aflions of Aurung- 
zeb, and the voluptuous retreat of the In- 
dian emperors at Cafhmere. This latter tra-^ 
veller, with Thevenot, Fryer, and Sonnerat^ 
two of them phyficians, and confequently 
able judges of the fubje£t, will be my faith«^ 
ful guides in the courfe of that furyey. 

The account of Bernier, however, thou|;fa a 
phyfician, is, I am forry to add, very fuperficial 
and unfatisfaflory $ it confifts in the enume* 
ration of a few (hort aphorifms, fimple, in-^^ 
deed, and rational enough, btit certainly not 
very profound or fcientific. Thus, in a ge-: 
neral way, he acquaints us, their books in-- 
culcate, *^ that one who is fick of a fever, 
ftands in no great need of aourifhment i and, 

that 



that the main remedy df all (icknefs is abftw 
nence> that nothing is worfe for a difeafed 
perfon than fle(h broths^ Mr does any thing 
corrupt foon^r in thp ftomach of a feverifti 
patient; and that no blood is to be taken 
away'' (which flatly contradicts the aflertioa 
of their iievsr ufing phlebotomy) '^ but m cafes 
of great and urgent neceility, as in phrenitis, 
or ii;tflanimation of the cUpvtt liver, and kid- 
tk^s."* ,,.,■; ., • - 

Thevenot mentions tv^o, methods m general 
ufe among the Indians of :curing the bite .of 
venomous reptiles of . a very e}(traordinary 
hature; the firfl is, holding a burning coaU 
as long and as clofe as poflibl?, to the wound^ 
.which draws out the venom by degrees, and, 
what is very fingular, the patient does, pot 
feel any great inconvenien(^ from the hea,t 
during the time of the 6perati9n. iThe other 
remedy confifts in the . application , of the 
Coh-a^ or fnake^ ftone. Of this celebrate^ 
fpeci^Ci the beft are made in the city of Diu^ 
and are compofed of the roots of certaifi 
plants burnt to alhes, which afhes are mixed 
with a particular kind of earth, and then 

* Bernier^s Voyages to India^ vol. iii. p. 165, London edition, 
1672. 
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burnt a fccond time. Of this compofidon^ 
reduced ihto a paftc, they forni the <?obra*» 
ftbne of the dzt of a pigeon's egg. It is 
applied in cafe a petfon be bit by any kind cf 
ferpent or viper, or wounded by a poifoned 
arrow, in the following majiner: — >hey firft 
prick the woimd with a needle till the blood 
flows, and then fix the ftone to it, which 
flicks fad, and remains there till it falls off of 
itfelf. It is afterwards put into woman's, or, 
if that cannot be had, into cow's, mrlk, 
where it purges itfdf of the poifon ; and tf 
this be not dohe immediately the ftone 
turfts.* 

Dr. Fryer, who was ten years in India, and 
who, as 4 phyfician, was certainly a proper 
judge pf fuch matters, fpeaks alio of theffe 
fn^ke-ftoncs. He fays, tbey are made by the 
firahmins, and that they are a furc counter- 
jpoifon to all deadly bites. If the ftone ad*- 
liercs, it attrafts the poifon, and, put im6 
milk, it recovers itfelf, leaving its viruicttcy 
therein, which is difcovered by its grefeli- 
nels.+ - 



 Voyage aux Indcs Orient. yoLv* p. Ji8. 
f Fryer's Travels, p. 33. 
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This author imputes to the viciffitudes of 
the dimate all the variety of difcafcs fufFercd 
by the Indians. During the fteady northern 
fnonfoott, their fibres are hardened againft thd 
ufual direafes of the country. In the varia- 

* • 

ble months, catarrh, glandular fwellings of 
the throat, rheumatifms, and intermitting fe- 
vers, arc common among them. In the ex- 
treme heats they are afflifted with cholera, 
morbus and violent inflammations of the 
eyes. In the rains, with dreadful fluves, and 
diforders of the brain and the ftomach : for 
the latter they eat king, a fort of liqiid affa- 
foetida, which occafions them to emit a dif* 
gufting odoun 

In agues, he fays, they ufe a powder com- 
poifel of a preparation of native cinnabar^ 
which iy reckoned as infallible as the I^eru-. 
vian bark among ns.* 

In lethargies they adminifter giriic and 
ginger in a menftruum of oil or butter. At 
prcfent they ufe not the knife in fcarification, 
but the rind of a certain cauftic nut that 
burns the fkin. The aflual cautery is ap- 
plied in vomiting, with loofenefs, ^nd alfo iii 

 fryer's Travels, p, 1x5. 
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Calentures. They abhor phlebotomy r h^U 
when abfolutely neceilary^ they make ufe of 
leeches, ufing them immoderately» and often 
pUitting on a hundred at once,, which they 
have not^ fkill to remove, and they adherq 
therefore till they a^e fdtiated^ and then fall 
off of themfelves, by which means the life 
of the exhaufted patient is often expofed to 
the mpft imminent danger.* Their praSice 
in fevers is not lefs pernicious ; for, according 
to Dr, Fryer, they adminiftcr coolers till, with 
the flame of the difeafe, the vital heat is alfo 
nearly extinguifhed ^ obftinate chronical dif« 
eaies are the fatal confequence* Dropfy^ 
jaundice, and cachexies of every defcription, 
attack the patient and make the remainder of 
his life miferable. In fevefs lefs violent they 
content themfelves vfith adminiftenng^ in 
abundance, the cooling fruits of the country. 
Thus the fruit of the Anana, or Indian ' 
pine-apple, on account of its peculiar yet 
pleafing acidity, mingled with a delicious fla^ 
vour, is valued as a noble febrifuge. The 
refrigeralting juice of the water-melon, the de- 
licious inango, and the fruit of the ftately 

• Fryer's Travels, p. 115. 
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tamarind-tree, are all highly efteemed for the 
f^e excellent quality.^ 
f For that ixioH: dreadful pf difeafes, but fo 
gtommcm in Eaftern countries, the elephan/- 
tiafis, the ancient Indians found out a fove^ 
reign cure in adminiftering arfenic in confi« 
.derable quantities. The genuine prefcription 
18, happily for the curiofity of pofterity, prcr 
ierved in the Afiatic Refearches, and is fa^d to 
have been an old fecret of the Hindoo phyfi- 
cians, who applied it al^o to the cure of cold 
and moid diftempers, as the palfy, diftortions 
of the face, relaxation of the nerves^ and fi« 
milar difeafes : its efiicacy too has been pto-r 
ved by long experience i and this is the z»e7 
thod of preparing it : ; 

<^ Take of white arfenic, fine. and frefli>,bne 
tola} of picked black pepper fix times as 
much; let both be well beaten at intervals^ 
for four days fucceflively, in an iron mortar, 
and then reduced to an impalpable powder in 
one of ftone, with a ftone peftle, and, thus 
completely levigated, a little water being 
mixed with them, make pills of them as large 
as tares or fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in 
a (hady place. 

• Fryer's Travdi, p. 118. 
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' ** dne of thofe pills muft ht IWillbWca 
morning and evening with fome bettl^leaf, 
or, in countries wirtre betel is vi6t at hand, 
ivith cold water! If the body be cleanfed 
from foulncfs and obftruflions by gentle ca- 
thartics and blttding before the medicine 
is adminifiered, the remedy will be the fpec-- 
rijcr/** 

The next article in the fam€ volume ou^lft 
not to be omitted iti this accoiint of Indian 
medicine J it has rclatioti to the bite of 
ferpents, particularly that mbft fatal Ohc of 
the Cobta de Capelh^ and the dcmonftfatea 
cure is from forty to fixty drops of wlatife 
cat^fc alkali Jpirtt diluted with water, ; of, 
if that be not at hand, a rather larger por- 
tion of eau de luce, which is to be 
had every where. The inventor of this va« 
hiable medicine is Mr. Williams, a Bengal 
practitioner. The cafes fell under his per- 
ibnal obfervation ; and, for his public com- 
munication of it, that gentleman deferves the 
ehanks of every peifon, native and foreign, 
in the whole extent of India. 



* Afiatic Rcfcarcheft) vol. ii. p. 149. 
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The s^feotc (alls a|x>ve-meiuipned ar^ ^fa 
i^> I prcAime from the proxicpity of th^t 
miafjr?il to mercury, to b$ 4 fovereign cijw 
for ^1^ P^fM Jire^ as they tjierc call the 
ifus venerea: and here | f|i>d it neceflary to 
rei^iark, that^ upon v^hatever treatife, con^ 
penning the difcafcs of India, we caft qur §yes, 
.^e are (pertain to read of the ravages of tlus 
fatal diforder, which feecos to have reigned foi: 
immemorial ages in that country j and^ owin|; 
to the unhappy re]e(Stion of European aid by 
the inhahitan^s, from fuperftitipus motives, 
and a rooted prejudice in favour of their own 
abfurd method of treatment^ to have taken 
wide and depp root in it, and to have cut 
them off annually by thquiands. 

In prpof of thefe rooted fuperftitions and 
pbftinate prejudices of the Hindoos, juft 
mentioned as the indubitable caufe of fuch 
dreadful calamities to them, may be adduced 
the following inftance inferted in the Sketches 
of Mr. Crauford, who writes from perfonal 
|tnowledge« 

" One of the natives, who was employed 
in an eminent poft at an Englifli fettlement^ 
being prevailed on in a dangerous illnefs to 
receive a vifit from an European doftor, it 

^ was 
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... 

was found that, by long abftincncc, which in 
ficknefs the Hindoos often carry to excefs, the 
ftomach would no longer retain any thing. 
The diforder being of a putrid kind, the doc- 
tor wifhed to give the bark in ftrong wine j 
but the Hindoo pofitively refufed to take it, 
notwithftanding many arguments that were 
ufed both by the dodor and the governor 
who accompanied him, and who had a confix 
derable degree of influence over the Hindoo. 
They promifed that it fliould remain an in- 
violable fecret; but he replied with great 
talmnefs, that he could not conceal it from 
himfelf, and a few days afterwards fell a vic- 
tim to his perfeverance/'* 

Moft of the children of the inferior catts 
$re faid to come into the world with the 
virus of this dreadful malady latent in 
their blood, and the mofl: terrible evils rQ- 
fult from it in future life. Medicines that 
<:an only palliate the fymptoms, but have not 
efficacy to exterminate the feeds of it, are 
made ufe of, and the tortured patient lingers 
through a miferable life, and dies at laft of 
the elephantiaiis.*f* The public inftitution of 



# Sketches q£ the Hindoos, p. y^, 

• - * 

t Sonnentj vol, ii. p. 146. 
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Pancing Girls, an authorized fyftem of prof* 
titution that refle(3:s. eternal di(honour on the 
policy of the country, has probably been the 
baneful fourcp of this national calamity. 

From the fame fatal cau fes, ignorance and 
fuperititioQ^ added to a burning climate, the 
fmall-pdx, when it appears, is faid to fpread 
terrible devaftation through their great towns 
and villages. The principles of their religion 
forbid the ufe of inoculation; they make no 
diftindtion in their treatment between the 
confluent and the refluent kind« Every thing 
is left to diet drinks and fuperflitious anti- 
dotes ; the patient is fprinkled with the afhes 
of cow-dung ; anointed with cocoa-nut oil % 
and finally bathed in cold water, which ge- 
nerally terminates his exiftence,* 

Sonnerat records a {ingular cure among 
them for the epilcpfy, which is eating of 
rooks. In cutaneous diforders, which are fup- 
pofed to proceed from worms, unguents and 
cataplafms are feldom applied, the omni-^ 
potent cauftic removes at once the ikin 
apd the worm that corrodes it. For dif-< 
prders produced by ' cold, the hottefl: in* 

t ;Somierat^ vol.ii. p. 14.6, 



ternal medieines are uf^di. tndjUnmatipiH 
convulfions^ and deaths enfue; and the evil 
d^mon is execrated for the fins of the un- 
skilful phjfician. The ppverty of their diet, 
cfpccially of the inferior clafles, while it 
preferves them from inflammatory difeafesi 
induces thofe of a very different kind. Hie 
violent purgatives to which they conftantly 
refort in all illnefs, from fuppofed obftryic- 
tipnS) increafe the malady, 9nd the (rsrcaf^ 
of the putrid patient ejed^s worms upwards 
and downwaHs } his ikin burns ; his eyes 
are fparklin^ and humid i his tongue is 
torrid and often fplit i he grows delirious^ 
and dies. 

All the fpecies of fluxes before defcribed, 
' with their ccmcomitant fymptoms^ are €no^ 
merited by this author, with the addition of 
one of a fort more than ufually fatal, v^hich 
happened while he was in India, and carried 
off above dxty thoufand people in Pondi^ 
cherry and its neighbourhood.* He imputes 
it to perfpiration fuddenly ob(lru£ted by one 
or 6tber of the thoufand caufes that fo frc* 
j|uently jprpduce it in Inidia, by habits of reli- 

* Sopnersitj vol. ii p. 14a.. 
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guMj, flecping io th« opca aif, ©eagre imtrU 
meat, ablutiou in coLd water after eating or 
exercile, &c* &c^ 

The quantity of butter eatea with his rice, 
hy the abftemious Brahmia, not uufrcc^uently 
brings on indigeftions which terminate ia 
fudden death j on the other hand, thofe cafts [ 
which regale on meat, a nourlfliment too 
heavy for fq hot a climate^, are often the 
victims of indigeftion, called in India mori^ 
4k cbien. 

Some iaflammatory fevers they have which 
are cured by diet-drinks made of the pounded 
root of the margolier, (bmething flmilar to our 
bark, and preferred hy them to that imported 
by us. The gout cannot be fuppofed com*, 
mon among thems buti, when it attacks 
them, it is cured by the ufe of a powder in 
which brimftone is the principal ingredient. ' 
In the part of India, where our author re- 
fided, they cure the bite of the Cobra by an 
application known to Europeans by the name 
qf Ointment of Madura, and likely enough 
to have been one of their oldeft fpecifics. 
againft its poifon« It is a mixture of different 
herbs and roots containing a great quantity 
of volatile alkali > and the priocipal ingre- 

VoLiVIL U dient 
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dient in it is the kernel of the pine-apple tree# ' 
It is a violent purgative, and emits a foetid 
odour like human excrement. /They rub a 
portion into the wound, and make the patient 
fwallow another portion. If early applied, it 
generally proves efficacious.* 

Such is the extraordinary, but authentic, 
portrait of the medical pradlice of the Brah- 
mins. I have entered as extenfively into the 
fubjeft as poffible, becaufe it is a very intc- 
refting one to European praflitioners. . Wc 
fliall now attend to their chemistry, which 
wiH lead us a few fteps farther in the in- 
quiry; though to what extent they applied 
the preparations of the feveral metals to mev 
dicinal purpofes can never be known, till 
their oldeft Sanfcreet treatifes fhall have been 
tranflated. 



CHEMISTRY. 

Thofe who, from the earlieft periods, have 
been devoted to a fuperftitious veneration of 
the clement of fire, thofe who gave to their 

• So&nerat^;vol.ii, p. 153. 
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pagodas the form of pyramids and cones, to 
imitate the folar beam, and on whofe altars a 
facred flame for ever blazed, could fcarcely 
fail of being intimately acquainted with its 
wonderful properties, which in faft were the 
fource of that ^dnjiration and reverence. . It 
was their acquaintance with its aftive perva- 
ding principle and energy which induced 
them to idolize fike as the foul of the ma- 
terial world ; its hallowed beam, their phy- 
fical theology taught them, emaning from 

ft 

the fplar orb, firft gave animation and mo- 
tion to univerfal nature; and, from fome 
mutilated tradition of a better theology, they 
regarded fire as the great chemist thaf was 
finally to diflblve the univerfe and reduce it to 
afties. In fa£t, they conceived the orbs of 
heaven to be formed of a kind of setherial 
fire, and that they floated in a circumambient 
luminous fluid, which they confidered as a 
fifth element, and denominated the Akass. I 
Jiave had frequent occafion to obferve that their 
fuperftitious veneration for this element pro- 
bably commenced, during their refidence in 
Chaldapa, with the firft corruption of the pure 
patriarchal theology; and, according to the 
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tndian hiftory,* devoirt pilgrirtis, as well in 
meriiorial of their origin as of this their pri^ 
msval devotion* ftill refort to Hierapolts itt 
Syria, and pay their devotions at the two 
JwALA-MucHis, or fpririgi of ^ftptha^ thfi 
one not far from the banks bt the Tigris, tho 
other on the flaming plain of Baku, on thft 
borders of the diftant Cafpian Sea, where th^ 
priefts of the fun watched hight and day the 
nev^r-dying flame, fuppofed to have beeit 
kindled by his own ray. 

Of the powerful agency of #ire, the AlS- 
atips CQuld fcarcely avoid entertaining the 
rnoft awful conceptions, (ince its tremendous 
efFeds were often too diftinftly vifible in that 
torrid climati?, Where the broad flalhes of 
the tropical lightning fired their bftiell {o^ 
refts, and the gb^e of cjedtric flaitte levcUed 
their proudeft temples with the du(t. They 
alfo faw it in th^ burftirtg volcano that Ibook 
to the centre their mountains of broade!^ 
bafe, and fijled whole provitices vnth delbli*. 
tion and difmay. 

Obferving with anxious and fearful atten^ 
tion the wonderful operations of nature by 

; • Mif* Wilfofd 91^ E^y|»t 4n4 fh^ Nile> ^n Aiia^G.Refearches;^ 
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the pt06t£s of firei in the itietted miiieral^ 
that rolled iti torrents down the fides of the 
flanpdng mountain, in their rcfiftlefe courfe 
fweeping away every intervening obje<5, ot 
aflimilatLng it with its own fubftance, th^ an-^ 
cjent inhabitants of Afia endeavoured to imi^ 
tate her fupreme analyzing power, and very 
early comttienced tlic praflice of chcmiftry^ 
To wJhat extent, indeed, that primitive rac? 
knew the art of decompounding and com- 
bining bodies by means of fire, it is impofli* 
ble to afcertain ; but^ without being confir 
derable adepts, in this fcience^ neither couA 
Tubal Cain, — that Tubal Cain, whbfe higl> 
antiquity and whofe refembling name plainly 
mark him for the Vulcan of Pagan mytho^ 
iogy i for, they thought, and one might al*.- 
jEQpft think with them, that the inventor of 
the fcieQce of cheroiftry could fcarcely be lef? 
than a god, — have been the inftruftor of 
avery artificer in brafs or ironj nor the In- 
dian Vifvacarma, the a6live fubftitute of 
Agni, the Hindoo god of fire, have forged 
,the .arms of the Devatas, thofe miffile wea- 
|»w pf fire in -the Puranas denominate^ 
AcNrSE-^AisTBA, aod ma<le ufe of in the Satya, 
or fitft age of the world. The ufe of fire- 
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arms, in the earlieft periods, opens a wide 
field for refleftion, in many refpeftsi fincc it 
proves that the Indians knew how to apply 
the falt-petre and fulphur vivum, with which 
their plains abound, to the purppfes of war, 
and formed out of them a compofition which, 
if not actual gunpowder, was of fuch a na- 
ture as gave to bodies a projeftile motion. 
Mr. Halhed exprcffly denominates it gun-- 
powdery and gives the following account of 
the invention in his preface to the Gentob 
Code. 

** It will, no doubt, ftrike the reader with 
wonder, to find a prohibition of fire-arms in 
records of fuch unfathomable antiquity ; and 
he will probably hence renew the fufpi- 
cion which has long been deemed abfurd, that 
Alexander the Great did abfolutely meet with 
fome weapons of that kind in India, as a 
paffage in Quintus Curtius feems to afcertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as 
well as in Hindoftan, far beyond all periods 
of inveftigation. The word fire- arm i is liter- 
rally, in Sanfcreet, Agnee-after, a weapon ^ 
fire. They defcribe the firft fpecies of it to 
'have been a kind of dart or arrow tipped 
with fire, and difcharged upon the enemy 

f from 
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•from a bamboo. Among feveral extraordi- 
nary properties of this weapon, one was, 
that, after it had taken its flight, it divided 
into feveral feparate darts or flreams of flam^, 
each of which took eSc6k, and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguilhed ; but 
this kind of Agnec-after is now loft. Cannon, 
in the Sanfcrcet idiom, is called Shet-Agnce, 
or tbe weapon that kills a bundrei men at once\ 

and the Puranas or hiftories afcribe the inven- 

* 

tion of thefe deftruftive engines to Vifva- 
carma, their Vulcan, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Satya Yug, between the 
Devatas and AfToors, (or the good and bad 
fpirits,) for the fpace of one hundred 
years,"* 

This quotation feems to prove that the 
natives of this country had both a6tually and 
immemorially the ufe of gunpowder, and the 
metallic inftruments of death, brafs, perhaps, 
or copper, employed in the offenfive ufe of 
that deftrudtive article : but, if the Agnee- 
after of ancient times bear any refemblance 
to xh^ fire-rocket ufed in the modern wars of 

• Halhed's Gentoo Code, Preface, p. 52. 
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Indh, rt proves that ihe Indicm« hftd, it) cbiifc 
^eatly fieriods, the u^it of iron ai^ the ec- 
trad:k)B an^l fufiM) ^ which ^re, «nd the 
preparaNioh of k Ibr ufe, 4r« among thfc moft 
cmnpkx and «}abarafte oiper^tiosis ^f dicomfT 
try. The Jlre^reckrt h '40fcribed» by a geotlo- - 
man i¥ho perfonfttiy ^Kainmed them in India$ 
^ to conlift €€« tube of irau aboiut eighth 
tnches; k«ig, and an indi and a half in di- 
IHfteter> clofed at one 'cnd. It is filkd im t^ 
iame manner as «in ordinary fky^TOcket, and 
^ftefted towardiB fjwi end of a puece of Imud^ 
l^ooy 4caiicely a$ <ftk1c lafe ^ i^lHcn^-csnie, and 
about ^our feet 4ong« Whioh is pointed mid% 
iron : at %lie oppofite etid of the tuiie iron 
the iron *{)oint, or ithat toward the heAd of 
the fhafty is the match. The man who uics 
it points the h&A iSf the ^ft, that is fhod 
'mth iron> at the objeft to ^wfaich he means 
1o dire^ it, and^ ietting fire to the match, it 
goes off with gr<eat velocityt By the irr^ola- 
rity of its motion^ it is diflicult to be avoid* 
-ed ; and ibmetimes ads with confiderable ef- 
ieSt^ efpecialiy among cavalry.*'* 



* Sketches of the Hindoos j p. Z9i5« 
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A modem author of much celebrity has 
tvery ingentoaily attempted to prove that the 
«tioieMte were aifhialiy acquainted, in very 
^rly perkiAs, ivtth ' the chemical procefs of 
tnaking gimpowier^ and iniiances the invent 
Xxotk of Sfftinoneafi, vnth which -he is f^id to 
liave itnkaifed the thunder and lightning of 
Jopiter^ in prt>of of his afiertion. What is, 
however, much more to our prefent purpofe, 
Ik citdk Tbemiftius to prove that the Indian 
3rahnMiis encountca'ed one another with tlmw^^ 
ider ^mi ligttmng laanohed from an eminence ^^ 
^nd Phi^>ft^atus in evidence, that, wJien at^ 
lacked by thseir enemies, they did not leave 
their walls tonight them, i>ut darted upon them 
^iSle weapons, in noife and f&St pefembting 
5rpi^r^«; Km fipevrag,^ lightning, and ibunder^^ 
®y tliefe weapons were evidently meant the 
^re-lhaft, or rocket, deicribed abov^ ^ and to 
thefe we may add the artificial thunder and 
)]g*htning ufed in their cavern- iniiiationSL. 

No higher proof in time need, indeed, be 
adduced of ihe intimate acquaintance of the 
Indiana with the penetrating ^and deftrudive 

• ThemiiHu8> Oratio 27, p. 337. 

t Philo^at. Vitei Apogoni^ Kb.ii. «ap. 33. 
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nature of fire than that exhibited in the cba^ 
cra^ with which they have armed their god 
Vecftinu, and with which he deftroys the m^* 
lignant Affoors. It is a circular mafs of fire^ 
which, inftinft with life, like the thunder- 
bolt of the Grecian Jove, when hurled from 
the hand of that deity, traverfes the illimita* 
ble void, and exterminates his enemies where- 
focvcr concealed.* 

The ancient myfteries generally abounded 
with aliulions to fubjecls of a phyfical kind. 
The operations of nature in her mod hidden 
receffes, particularly in forming ores, and tlie 
plrecious gems that lie hidden in the bofom of 
the earth, and in the maturing of which fhey 
thought the fun had a confiderable influence, 
.were among the favourite fubjeds of their 
philofophical invelligations. The Perfians, in 
•particular, who were the ancestors of the 
Indians, mud: have been well acquainted 
with metals ; for, it is a circumftaace not a 
little curious, and very much in favour of 
the hypothefis that aifigns to Oriental chcr 
miftry a very high antiquity, that thofe learn^ 
jed Afiatics, in their myfterious rites, allotted 

• Geeta, p. 150. . . 
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td the f^en terrefirial met ah the very fame 
names by which they denominated the feveh 
planets^ and the fame hieroglyphic charaftcris 
at this day equally diftinguifti both. 

It has been obferved in a former volume of 
this work, that, by the fiibterraneous cave of 
Mithra^ they meant to reprefent the mundane 
fyfterpj and that, in purfuance of this idea, 
they erefled in that cave a high ladder, on 
the afcent of which were feven different gates, 
according with the number of the planets. 
The firft gate was of leady which was in- 
tended to mark the flow motion of the planet 
Saturn; the fecond gate was compofed of 
//«, by which they (hadowed out the brilli- 
ancy and foftnefs of Venus ; the third gate 
was of brafsy which they imagined a juft em- 
blem of the folidity and durability of Jupi* 
TER 5 the fourth gate was of iron^ by which 
Mercury was typified, becaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours j the fifth 
gate confifted of a mixed mafs^ of which the 
heterogeneous compo/ition, variablenefs, and 
irregularity, rendered it the fit emblem of 
Mars; the fixth gate was oi Jilver^ exhibit- 
ing an apt fimilitude of the mild radiance of 
the SILVER EMPRESS OF THE NIGHT; an4 tho 

feventh 
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ievctith was oi goU^ a proper emblem of the 
^UN> th^ one being the king of metals^ and 
the othct being the fovercign of the iky.* 
We have alio obferved, that^ on the lofty 
concave dome of thi^ fplendid cave, the^zp^ 
^tacal aderifms were defignatcd ; and round 
their walls many agronomical attd geometric 
tal fymbds were arranged in the moft perfect 
fymmetry, and placed at certain difiances, 
which {hadowed out the elements and ciitMtes 
of the world,*!* 

The progreiUve advances of the cafldidale 
for iniuation through the dreary and winding 
irecefles of this Subterraneous temple, immani 
jnagnitudine^ had all a phyiical reference 
blended with myftic alkifions to that theology, 
which wad almoft entirely founded on phy- 
fic8* The whole was a fublime allegory a <3l 
fpiritual fort of cbemifiry. The paffagc of 
the body through the rej^edtlve mundane ele-« 
mepts was only typical of the faul's progrefs 
through various flages of purification, as 
gold is tried in the furnace of the refiner. 
The. utmoft exertion of chemical diienci^ 

• Cdfos apod Ori^d^^ontra Celfiun, Ilk:k« 

t Poiphyry dc,Aim» Hy«^phaniin* p. it j6^ edit* 1655. 
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known to them, muft have been employed 
altemMcly to terrify and tranfport the bewii-^ 
dered afpirant. For want of better, I adopt 
the fame, words which I ufed before, when 
defcribing thefe myftcrics. 

After having proceeded for (bme time through 
theft gloomy adyta, the ground fuddenly be-» 
gan to rock beneath his feet ; the whole tern- "^ 
pie trembled ; and ftrange and dreadful voices 
were, heard through the midnight filence. To 
thefe fucceeded other louder and more terrific 
noifes rcfembling thunder \ while quick and vi- 
vid flalhes of lightning darted through the ca- 
vern, difplaying to his view many ghaftly 
fights and hideous fpeftrcs.^ At length, the 
profounder myftcrics commenced % and now, 
arrived on the verge of death and inithtiw^ 
every thing wears a dreadful afpe6t ; it is all 
horror, trembluig, and aftonilfement* An icy 
chiUinefs ftizes his linibs; a copious dew, like 
the damp of r<tal death,- bathes his temples } 
he daggers, and hb faculties begin to fail} 
when the fcen^ is of 4 fudden changed, and 

* Hence i( would appear, thgy ^ell knew the do&ine of Newr 
tpn» that *' /ulphurt9us jhams, abounding in the bowels of the 
earthy ferment with mafer^k, and fomeiimes take £re with fudden 
tqrrufcafi^ and (if^adfql ^:cfloJUfi^^ «— Newton's P|ktics. 
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the doors of the interior and fplendicjly il- 
lumined temple are thrown wide open. A, 
miraculous and divine light difclofes itfelf ^ 
and (hining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him. Accejfi confinium 
mortisy fays Apuleius, et calcato Proferpince 
limine^ per omnia veSius elembnta remeavii 
no&e medio vidi solem candido coruscantem 
lumine: — Arrived at the bourn of mortality, 
after having trod the gloomy threQiold of 
Proferpine, I pafled rapidly through all the 
forrounding elements ; and faw the sun at 
midnight fhining with meridian splen-> 
DOR.* Thefe fucceffive thunders and cor-^ 
rufcationsj this blaze of glory, fcarcely to- 
lerable by the vifual organ j gay fmiling 
plains, and flowery meadows, arrayed in all 
the vivid colouring of nature j were the effedl 
6f the operations of chemiflrry in the moft 
refined branches of the fcience, labouring to 
imprei|^ with alterriate ^^tO:^ on the mii)d of 
the enthufiaftic devotee^ the glqomy fuperfti- 
tious horrors, and fplendid celeftial vifionS| 
fo well calculated to keep alive the ardour of 
the Sabian devotion. . • * 

^ Apuleii Metamorpbo^3> lib. ii. v. i. p. zj% ; and Indian An- 
tiquities, vol. ii. p.. 3af6. 
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" The reader may poflibly objeft fo this 
ftatement, that it rather concerns the Perfian 
and Chaldsan fyftem of fuperftition than the 
Indian ; but, as I have throughout thefe vo- 
lumes contended for the identity of the theo- 
logical and philofophical do6lrines of thofe 
three ancient nations, and particularly as the 
recorded defcent of the Indians from the old 
. Perfians is fo well authenticated in the MmixQ,. 
Refearches, I might on that ground fufFer 
the argument for that identity to reft; but 
there is a moft curious^^ and, to my purpofe, 
moft important, paffage in the Life of Apol- 
lonius by Philoftratus, which will decidedly 
prove the congenial nature of their ideas on 
this fubjefl:, and I ihall infcrt it without 
a comment : " jipollonius cum yarcha Brack* 
mane fecreto pbikfopbatus^ muneris loco ab ea 
tulit annulos feptem^ totidem planetarum 
DiCTos NOMiNiBUs, quos ^fjgulos gcftarct per 
fubjeSios planeth dies ; fc. ut annulum aureum 
gejlaret die folis^ argenteijm die luncs^ per- 
REUM die Martis^ hydrargyrinum di^ 
Mercurii, die yw/V'sTANNEUM, -flSNEUM die 
Veneris f et plvmbevm die Sat urniy quod ^n^ 
gulis planet is Jingula refpondefint metal* 

Leaving 
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. Leaving for the prefent tbefe more didurt 
ipeculatians, let 119 attend to tlie griMclittt 
progrcfs ia tnetallurgic fcteoce of tJbjfS fice^ 
acioring nation* Ptopcrly to coltiyate tba 
earth, and caufe it to produce 10 adequate 
abundance the various kinds of grain^ wbicii 
formed the temj>erate banquet of the Indian,, 
more durable and penetrating imptements 
than the firfl (impte one& of wood would foofk 
be found nece(!ary i and, to defend the ptcn 
perty^ which induHrious individoala might 
poffefe, againft the afianhs of men lefa honci9s 
and induftrious, arms would be wanted* 
3oth agricultural and warlike impiemeaats 
were, probably^ during thole primitive ages« 
fabricated of brafs or copper. To reap tl» 
ripened grain, at lead, a fickle qf metsd waa 
required $ and cymbals of Arafs and brazen (ir<« 
tra are exprelfly faid, by Lucian, to have been 
employed in the myfterious rites of the Dea 
Syria, the prototype of the Ceres of Greeee^ 
in allufion to the clafliii^ of the brazen im« 
plements ufed in huibandry, before mankind 
had become acquainted with the more di6i^ 
cult procefs of forging iron. Indeed braff 
could fcarcely fail of anciently beiiig in very 
<:ommon ufe in India, iince the lapis calamina^ 

ritw 
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f^^ ftom the fufion of which with copper that 
£i^tioti$ metal is formed^ is neither more, 
nor lefs than the pre of Indian Zinc, of 
which the beauttful compofition, called rv^ 
TBNAOtJE, next to filver in ftrength and heau-% 
tfi has been immdinoriaHy formed into the modi 
elegant vafes and other domeftic ornaments 
by the Oriental manufaflurer. The heroes 
of Hpmer italk in arms of burniihed brafs;^ 
the (hields the helmet, the cuirals, the greavcsj, 
were braf9i and Herodotus informa us, thai a^ 
nation very near to India, if they w«r& not in 
reality Indians, the Maflagetas, had their axes^ 
hatchets, fpears, and ev^n their horfe^accouH 
trements^ of the fame metaU^ Brafs, too^ 
was principally ufed in the mechanical opera« 
tions of the more ancient Indians ; and fron^ 
them, or at lead from the Baft, where minea 
were $rft explored and wrought, inftruments 
of this metal were fcattered over the wedern 
world* They are fometimes, at this day» 
found amidft the rubbiOi of dd mipesi an4 
even thofe ^f Cornwall, when firft re^open- 
^ after a lapfe of many ages, exhibited 
to the aftoniibed expbrers the hammers, axes^ 

• Her94oti)>i lUi,!. p. 215. , 
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chiflels, and other copper and brafs tools of 
the ancient Phoenician niiners. In faft, the 
fuperior duftility and malleability of c6pper 
would naturally induce a race, ignorant of 
the deeper arcana of chemical fcicnce, to pre- 
fer it, even when iron was at length difco- 
vered, to that lefs yielding metal, the fmelting 
and refilling of which was attended with fuCli 
infinitely greater labour. Modern - experi^ 
ments upon (bme remnants of antiquity of 
this kind have demonftrated that th^ pof- 
fefled the knowledge of hardening copper, 
cither by mixing alloy with it, or by fome 
other means, fo as to give it a firmnefs and 
folidity nearly approaching to iron. 
* In the old Indian fculptures and pi£lures, 
the Avatars, Creefhna and Ram, are generally 
portrayed, in combat with their gigantic ene- 
mies, armed with the battle-axe, or the bow^ 
and arrow ; whcjice it may fairly be conclu- 
ded that thefe were the moft ancient kinds of 
armour ufed in Indian Warfare. C^rticeya, 
however, the Indian god of war, and the gi- 
gantic Ravan, are in the fame pidltires repre- 
fcnted as bearing in their, hundred arms, the 
cxpreflive emblem of enormous ftrength, a 
dreadful difplay of every fpecies of military 

weapon 
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weapon of offence, as fwordsi fpears, jave^ 
lins, &c«* : which proves that they alfo were 
in very early ufe among the military tribe, 
and were probably fabricated of iron; which 
is repeatedly mentioned as an article of great 
cohfomption and traffic in the Inftitutes of 
Menu* Without this metal, indeed, and that 
in its moft improved flrate, when refined to 
STEXL, many of the Indian artifts and rnanu* 
fadurers at that early period, and by that 
code confidered as already arranged in diftinSi 
cafist-^^l mean in particular the tribes of gold^ 
fmiths, jewellers,, and engravers, — could not 
poffibly have carried on their refpe£live occu* 
pations, nor have cut in. gems and metals 
thofe Sanfcreet charadters, which, engraved 
on the imperial fignets of Alia, we have been 
informed above, by Mr. Halhed, were fo an« 
ciently and generally diffufed from the Indus 
to the Sea of China. Foi* this, they muit 
hav^ had inftruments of the nature of th9 
4/r///, the graver^ d,nd the trepan^ which, be- 
ing necefTarily formed of the pureft and high* 
eft tempered ftcel, implies in the Indians a 



* See the pltte of the fixth Avatar in the Indian HlAoxy; 
y<ri.ii. part i« . 
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prenovLi knowledge and pradlkal expertmice 
of the mbft afduoufr operations of metaUur^ 
icience. 

In refpe£t to that fpecies of chemiftry 
Tvhich has relation to the procefs of harden-^ 
tng argiilaceobs and other terths by fire, wo 
cannot doubt but that it was fully known t6 
k race famdus in antiquity for the many ele^ 
gant kinds of pottery 9tid porcelain common 
among theiii, both for domeftic ornament and 
ufe. From ttddition^ htftory« and tfaecdm<» 
tnercial annals of mankind, for nearly thirty 
tcnturiesj we alfo know that thqr were ablit 
to extraA, by iiifufioti and other means^ from 
earths, rootsv dnd mitierals, that .variety of 
lovely and bFiHiant dyes, for which they have 
been immeitiorially celebrated ; and, by dif^ 
tillafion and fermentation, all thofe rich oils 
and fragr^ant bialfams which thd vegetable 
kingdom fo abundantly produces in that lux-> 
iirious gaWen of the Greater Afia* . 

** From the irtfatiible defire of riches^" 
fiys ah old Sanfcreet author, cited in Mh 
Halbdd's Prfeface^ '' 1 have digged hentfaSih 
the earth ; I have fought iy fire to tranfmute 
the metals of the mountains.*'^ 

• Halhcd's Gentoo Code, Preface, p. z^. 

Thefe 
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Thck ajre elTefitial branches of chemical 
ffitences and, that they actually exifted at this 
^^If period in Hindoftan, every body will be 
convinced who attentively turns over the pa# 
gps of Menu's Inftitutes in the chapters that 
have jreference to their mechanical arts and 
yet unrivalled manufa6tures. In thofe pages 
we 4nd them, as I have truly dated in my 
Plli^rtation on the Commerce of this fincient 
people,* engraving on the hardeft (loneSy 
9n4 working in the moft difficult metals $ 
giviog tl^e moft beautiful polilh to the dia-* 
9iond, an art fiippofed not to be known till 
the J 5th century; cnchafing ^n gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving^ /(pinning, and dying ; 
1^ ail the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpedlive occupations of the joiner, 
^e cutlei> the mafbn, the potter, an4 the 
japannerj in executing the moft curious cabi-. 
net and fiUigree work in gold; in drawing 
birds, flowers^ and fruits, from the book of 
nature with exquifite precifipn; in painting 
thofe beautiful chintzes anny^lly brought into 
Europe, that glow with fuch a rich variety of 

* . 
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colours, as brilliant as they are lading; in 
the fabrication of thofe ornamental vafes of 
agate and chryftal,* inlaid with the richcft 
gems, that conftitute fo large a portion of the 
fplendid merchandize of India with the neigh- 
bouring empires of Afia ; in (hort, in what- 
ever requires an ingenious head or a du6tile 
hand, what people on earth, in thofe remote 
or in thefe modern times, has ever vied with 
the Indians ? 

The feledion of a very few palTages from 
thofe celebrated Ihftitutes, fince the Vedas are 
not yet acceflible, will be fufiicient to prove 
the truth of the preceding ftatement. With 
refpedt to their (kill in. exploring mines and 
fabricating met ah ^ in encbafing in gold, in 
working in ivory^ in piercing gemsy and in 
dyings we read ; 

•* Day by day muft the king, though en- 
gaged in forenfic bufinefs, confider the great * 
objefl of public meafures, and inquire into 
the ftate of his carriages, elephants, horfes, 
and cars, his conftant revenues and neceflary 
expenfes, bis mines of precious metals^ or gems, 
and his treafury." Inftitutes, p. 243. 

" Of brilliant /w^/tf/i, of gems, and of every 
thing made with ftone, (as /p/i or va/es,) the 
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purification ordained by the wife is with afhes, 
water, and earth," P. 137, 

*• A golden vcflcl, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
with water i)nly; and every thing produced in 
water, as coraUlhells or pearls, and every 
ftany fubftance, and a Jiher veflel, not m- 
chafedr Ibid. 

" Veflcls oi copper^ iron, brafsy pewter^ tin^ 
and kad^ may be fitly cleanfed with afhes, 
with acids, or with water.'* Ibid. 

•* Utenfils made of Jbells or of born^ of 
hnes or of ivory ^ mufl be cleanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjhuma are 
purified.*' Ibid^ 

In page 261, we find punifhments ordained 
^ for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, 
and for horing peiirls or inferior gems impro* 
perly." 

** All woven cloth, dyed red^ cloth made of 
Sana, of cfhuma bark, and of wool, even 
though not dyed red^ are prohibited the mercan- 
tile 3rahmin." Ibid. 

That the ancient Indians alfo knew how, 
by fermentation, to obtain ardent fpirits is 
evident from the frequent prohibition of in- 

X 4 , tpxicating 
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tosticailng iiqaors enjoined on the findtmtn 
tribe. 

*^ laebriathig liqmr may l>e cotifkkred as of 
three principal forts 4 that cxtradted inMi 
dregs of fugar, that extradled from braifisd 
rke» and thaft *extra(Sked from the flowtrs of 
the Madhuca : as one, fo are all i tbty "QxAl 
not be tafte4 by the chief of the iwicc-horn^" 
P. 320. 

There are icarceiy any of the mechanical 
branches of ti^de, efpeciatly thofe of a more 
coftly kind) in which a know^ledjge d cblh 
mii^ is not more or kf$ neceiFary % ^nd thefe 
have ever flouriihed throughi^ut India la 
earlier times and in a liigher degree of perfec* 
tioti than in any other country of Aiia. fti 
ihort, the philosopher wanted chemilby for 
eicperiina3t| the artiftfor pra<^ice, in /a thou* 
fand different ways. It opened the path of 
the former into the inmoft recedes of nature, 
and taught him to. imitate her various and 
wonderful power of refolving, . feparating, 
combinjing, and tranfmuting, the elementary 
particles of matter that compofe the vafl 
globe which we inhabit. It enabled him to 
account for phspnomena otlierwife utteriyin-* 
^^plicable > he no longer beheld with fuper- 

ftitious 
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ftitioiifS horror the bisrfting volcano^ ^9 au^ 
rora Aorealisj and other terrific meteors j, he 
iboQ learned ^himfelf to roll the thunder and 
4aiiDch the lightning of Jove ; he ftole fire 
6roni heaven, aiid lighted up, in the laboratoi* 
Ty, a cnration ©f his ov^a. The latter ma^ 
tuced the proje&s aiid realized tiue hopes of 
die ;^ilo{q>her. By practical chetniftry he 
extended the hounds of mechanic fcjeiice» he 
Widened the &ld of coimnerce, and ftreagthr 
«ned the hands of focidl intercourfe, 

A variety of proofs of this kind have b^ii 
already adduced^ A few cnoret and a generaji 
\fumaaary of what has been obferved <m this 
iiead, ihall now he addcd^ and 'Conclude this 
article. 

Lite the Phnnictfrns, their rivals ia wihat- 
^evsr amoerned trade and the arts^ (he Indian* 
had .arrived at confiderable excellence in ana-- 
ikii)g gla&» vafa murring^ or murrJms^ A 
.ipecics of tdegant porcelain, much io re^- 
queft aiziong the iughcr order of Romans, 
and arrifickl ;gefns of various colours, whicii 
were oft^n fraudulently kopofed i>n ftraogers 
for genuine iC«ies« fThey w^re alfo celehnated 
ifdr Jtbeir .eucioiw wox^ in. hDrn and 4vory» :itnd 
their bfiins aUf ^^ fofttn xiown thofe liard 

fubftances 
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(bbftailces to receive impreffions of Avatars and 
other figures, their inlaying them with diffe* 
rent precious (tones, and ftaining them with 
the moft beautiful colours^ are all procefies in- 
timately connected with this fcience. Various 
kinds of dyed leather are repeatedly mentioned 
in the Inftitutes, and therefore they muft alfo 
have known the method oftanning and co- 
louring that commodity; and we have already 
mentioned the vivid and durable colours, par- 
ticularly the red and the blue^ for which their 
cottons and (ilks have been fo famous in all 
ages } but thefe colours could not have been 
obtained, or fo indelibly fixed, without a very 
high advance in chemidry. Their ability to 
obtain arrack and other intoxicating liquors 
by fermentation ; their method of extracting 
fugar^i by co£tion, from the cane; of oils, un- 
guents, and eflences, by diftillation; of aflfay- 
ing and refining metals \ of enamelling } of 
lacquering; of gilding; of varnifhing; of 
japanning ; of nlaking the finelt porcelain \ 

4 

of fabricating artificial fire^^works^ and gun- 
powder; are all fb many dire6t proofs of 
what is here contended f or^ In (hort, trade, 
like agriculture, is indebted to i(hemi(try for 
nearly all the various toots tmd utenfils ufed 
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in its innumerable* branches ; and» witliout 
it, the painter, the potter, the fcdlptor, the 
carver, and gilder, all the clafles of working 
foliths, whether in gold, filver, copper, or 
iron, the tin^man, the pewterer, the 
plunfber, the glazier, the diftilier, (and aU 
thefe trades are occafionally alluded to in 

« 

the Inftitutes,) could not have purfued 
their refpeClive occupations ; thofe occupa- 
tions, let it be ft ill remembered, in which 
they were unchangeably fixed by the Indian 
legiflator twelve or fourteen hundred years be-^ 
fore Chrift, when in mod other countries 
CHEMISTRY was in a ftate of comparative 
infancy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HrbkAvtten.'^TTfe gnat Viturakn paid by 
tte tfiAam t» the a^tU Element^ in gnat 
Fart tbt Rifuit if tbiit pbyjkal Imieftigatmt 
inti its Ftvpertiis and ^lities. -^ l^be Obli^ 
gOtim they ^er$ tmdir ^ forming ^aft Re^ 
fiirvtnfSy in ijaricut Regions f tlindtfian^ re^ 

. msti fnm the great Rivers^ and of raifing 

' by PcTMPS aiul ctmwying by Cakals the 
Waters tb tieir Rice-Grounds^ necejfarily rtn^ 
dtrtd them acfnainted wtb tie Principles of 
tb's Science. -^ Timr ManufaStures^ alfo^ efpe^- 
ciaJfy iierr cbindcal Process in Medicine, ly^f^ 
tiUingy and Dyir^^ rehired Siphons and 
other bydrmdic Machines. — i. Pneumatics, 
*-^Tbis Science intimate^ conneShdnvitb their 
slTftboiogicat Saperfiition. '^^luDKAi Vayoo, 
and their JhrtAy Atiendgnts, only the at mos» 
l^iiEliiG PflJSNOMENA perfinifiedJ -^ ^be 
gruat Ficiffitudes of Weather that take Place 
diaiHfg 0^ difereM Seaf)ns in fo-vi^ an Em^^ 

. fire dnd fo varied a Climate i one Region 
thilkd siffith the Snows of CaucafuSi and the 

other 
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other parched with equatorial Fervors : The 
tremendous Tornado and the peftikntial Bta/i 
rendered the ancUfit Indians toa^ well ac- 
quainted with tbofe Pbanomena. -«- Their me-- 
tallurgic Operations required the Aid of 
vaft BfitLows for their Furnaces. — Tbeif 
Mines could not have Been exphred and 
v)rought "wifiout Air-Shafts and other, 
pneumatic Machines^ nor without greatly en^ 
larging their Knowledge in this Branch of 
Science^ which they made ufeful in the Myf^ 
teries praSifed in their fuhterraneous Cawms. 
— Probably not unacquainted with £l^.c« 

TRICITY and MAGNBTIC ATTRACTION. 

-^ Painting. — The exquifie Beauty of 

the Flowers and the briUtant Plumage of 
the Birds of Hindoftan bad the EffeSi to 
make the Indians Painters in very early 
Periods^ as well as to give them a decided 
Superiority over all the ancient World in the 
vivid Luflre of their Dyes. — Their peculiar 
Method of PAINTING on Cotton defcriied 
from Pliny and modem Authors. -^ A f!»rt 
Bijtory of their Silk and Cotton Wotls. 
T— Their ancient Manufactures of Porce- 
lain tf»^ COLOWRED GisK^. — Additional 
Obfervqtions on tbfir ScuLPTUkE and Ar^"^ 

chitecture* 
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CHiTECTURE. -—^iw Engraving on Gems. 
— l^be high Antiquity of ibis Art in India. 
—-The Kind ff precious Stones principally 
feleBed for this Purpofe^ • and the Devices 
engraved on tbem. — Tbe infinife Variety 
and Neatnefs of tbeir JfiWEtLERY and golq 

tWoRKt 
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H Y D R A.U Lies. 

THE lotos, fufpended aloft in a thoufand 
temples of India and Egypt as th^ 
pi£l;urerque fymbol of that humid princLple» 
which the emanation of the eternal beam^ 
)>iercing the darkeft recedes of the chaotic 
waters, animated and rendered prolific, de* 
monftrates the ftrong traditional veneration 
for the aquatic element, which defcended 
down to the generations of Afia from the firft 
fpeculative race of human philofophers. 
Their conceptions concerning the union of 
thele two grand principles, and th^ confe* 
quent generation of all things, were fome* 
times exprefled by flames ifluing from the 
calix of the lotos, fculptured in form of a 
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vafe, which indeed its BatiKal (hape greatly 
refembles -, and, at others » that calix is encir* 
cled with a radiated crown of flames, juft 
mounting above the burndflied edge, to ttiark 
the fuperior energy of fire over water. This 
b the invariable meaning of the ancients^ 
when either Brahma, Seeva, Ofiris, or H(^aSj 
are portrayed fitting upon that facred plant: 
they are only emblems of the folar fire warm* 
ing and invigorating the chaotic waters. 
This their conftant'and immemorial deifica* 
tion of the element of water, and their pro- 
found admiration of the iaftontihing qualities 
poflefied by it of pervading, cherifhing, and 
dhTolving all things, the eiFeft of philofophi<» 
cal inveiligation, muft nectflTarily and natu*^ 
rally have induced ain acquaintance with 
many branches of Hydraulic fcience. 

Indeed the doctrine of Thalcs, that is, of 
the Ionian fchool, aquam e£e imtium rerum, 
may be fairly faid to have flourifiied in its 
vigour in the earlieft poft«diluviali fages. 
From the fame traditional fountains, whence 
they obtained their information, Mofes alio 
acquired his knowledge in regard to this won* 
derful element ; and from- the Mofaic and 
Egyptian fchool it was diffufed among the 

philofophers 
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philofophers. of .Greece. From the extrava- 
:£ant honours which they paid to it, the firft 
race of Indians fceni to have confidered water 
as the univerfal flamen^ 6r grand elementary 
matter, out of which, by the aid of the ;^- 
nems principle, all things proceeded^ and into 
which their phyfical refearches (hewed them 
they would all by putrefa6lion be again re- 
- folved. As it feemed to pofTcfs all the ener- 
getic properties of deity, they therefore ex- 
alted it to the rank of a divinity^ and made 
. it this objed of their adorations. Now it can 
. fcarcely be credited, that thofe whofe conftant 
. praftice it was, (at leaft if we may form a 
judgement of their conduft by that of their pre-^ 
fent progeny in blood and religion,) with holy 
enthufiafm, to explore fprings and confecrated 
rivers, and whom neceility compelled to form 
. vaft tanks, for the purpofes of agriculture, in 
the fcorched regions of India; that thofe who 
were accuftomed to hew out roagnificeilt 
baths for fuperftitious ablutions ; and who, 
though perhaps ignorant of the caufe, wit- 
nefled the alternate fwell and depreflion of the 
waters of the ocean, attracted by that moon 
whofe refplendent orb they adored with 
fcarcely lefs fervour than her radiant para-* 
;; Vctf.. VIL Y mour. 
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mour^ cfpccially tbbfe of her philolbphic 
T'acc, who were Situated nearer the tropical 
regions, where the tides rife with an awfbl 
elevation, or on the gulphs of thq Gangtf^ 
and Indus^ the bore (as it is called) of which 
latter river rifes often to the prodigious heigHt 
of between twenty and thirty feet ; and who 
had likewife furveyed and confidered the fW- 
pendous column of fufpended water m the 
phasnomenon of the typbon^ or v^atet-fpout, 
fo common in equatorial climates ; could be 
entirely ignorant of the properties and la#5 
of FLUIDS. It is fcarcely poiGble that thoi^ 
who could wield with eafe and Ikiil the poii« 
derous inftruments of the forge, wanted either 
wifdom or vigour to fabricate many of the 
implements ufed in this branch of fcknce^ 
although they might not pofTefs the mofe 
powerful, :ftupendous, and complicated, €Xi^ 
gines of modem times. 

If what has been faid above, relative to tibe 
knowledge of the Indians oh this fabje^, 
Ihould appear extravagant, I may fafely flieU 
ter myfeif from cenfure under the opinion of 
many learned men among the moderns, who, 
from what the fathers of human fcienee bate 
delivered down to pofterity concermfig tfcc 
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chaotic ftitte of thiogSi and the univejfai 
lluid In whijch the earthy particles were fui^ 
pendedt have urged the high probability of 
^he Newtonian doftrines, refpef^ing gravity, 
fluidity, and centrifugal force, having been 
known in remotefi antiquity, though after- 
wards, in the wreck of fcience and the revolu* 
iixpn of empires, totally forgotten and loft, till 
revived again by that immortal philofopher. 
-Indeed, we have feen thii fadt expreflly af'- 
dferted by Sir William Jones, in refpeft to 
-the Indians, under the head of Aftrono^ 
«y. 

The great diftance of time, and the nume^ 
'lous revcdiitions that have beBallen the Indian 
empire, added to the prefent deplorable igno^ 
tnmce of the Brahmins, leave us in doubt to 
,what point in practice they carried their ex^ 
4«ided fpeculations in this branch of fcience $ 
Imt that they were not merdy tbeonticaify 
acquainted with it , jnuft be evident from 
coic or two obfervations with which .1 ihall 
tsnclude this head of inquiry* 
/; flhe great variety of artificial foi^mtalns, 
iome of vaft magnitude, which the ancient 
Sovereigns and great rajahs pf India were ao» 
i:uftomed to have in tho(e extei^five gan^ens 
*«;- ; . Y 2 in 
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in whici) they took fuch high delight, dnd mt 
refreftiing coolnefs of which was neceffary to 
mitigate the heat of that horning cKniate, 
aflFords very evident proof that they were 
well acquainted with this fcience. They had 
obferved that clouds, breaking on the funimits 
of mountains, difcharged upon them their 
watery treafures, which, finking into the 
chinks and pores of the earth in thofc ele- 
vated regions, ruflied forth with violence 
from their fides or at their bafe in the form 
of fprings and fountains. The imitative ge- 
nius of the Indian marked her plaftic pow* 
^r, enlarged the fphere of fpeculation, and 
iilled with fountains and jets d^eau the deli- 
<:ious gardens of Delhi and Agra. 

But, independently of thefe their accisrate 
obfervations of nature and her operations, 
they could ftarcely fail of learning the great 
principles of hydraulic fcience, before the In* 
dian empire was formed, from their Aflfyriau 
' anceftors ; from that Bali, or Belus, whoi 
Hands nearly at thie head of their great folar 
dynafty of fovereigns, when they formed a . 
part of the vaft Iranian empire, which com^ 
prehended nearly a third of all Afia. In 
Affyria they could not fail of being wdl 

known^ 
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known» as every body muft be convinced who 
iias read the account given by Diodorus^ of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon^^ with their 
lofty terraces extending gradually up to the 
fammit of the walls, which were two hun» 
dred feet in height, and at that ftupendous 
elevation were refrcflied with water forced up 
by immenfe engines from the bed of the 
Euphrates. 

But a farther knowledge of hydraulics 
was neceffary to the exiftence of a very 
large proportion of the Indian nation ; and 
thojugbt in the courie of ages, they have^ 
in refpe£t to this as well as other fciences^ 
futnk^ down into a very degrading ftate of ig- 
norance, the danger of periihing by famine 
fiill preferves among them a portion pf the ' 
fcience fufficient for the proper diftribution 
of the waters, contained in their great tanks^ 
ov^r the champaign country, which is repre- 
fented by M. Sonnerat as univerfally divided 
into parcels of about one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty yards fquare.f Xn thefe 
that valued grain, the rice, which conftitutes 

. . • Diod. Sic. Ub.i. p%98. 

t Somicfat's Voya|es> voUii. p. 130. 
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the principal food of the Indians, is deposited 
iind grows up to maturity in water only $ 
but, as the greatefl: part of the lands is dry 
and fan4y> hydraulic machines were necefiary 
to elevate and abundantly diftiibute that 
water to the thirfty plant. Theie machines 
are, indeed, elctremely fimple in their fabric 
cation, but they are effedive ; engravings of 
them may be feen in Sonnerat. 

Another danger iequaUy alarming, that of 
perifhing by tbirji^ impended over them if 
they totally negleded this branch of philofo*- 
phy I for, in regions remote from the great ri- 
vers, they only obtain water from wells funk 
to a vaft depth in the fand and clay; and, from 
thefe, the neceilary fluid could not be obtained 
except by pumfs and other engines of various 
€onftru£tions and dimenfions. They could 
not have conftru6ted the canals and fluices 
fieceflary to convey the water from onedif«- 
trid to another over vaft fandy plains without 
Ibme proficiency in this fcience; not* could 
many c^ their mechanical operations, where 
fluids were concerned, as, for inftance, when 
fpirits and efTential oils were to be extraded 
by diftiilation, be carried on without the ufc 
ol Jipbons Or fimilar hydraulic vefie!s# 

PNEU- 
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PNEUMATICS. 

Having difcourfcd thus largely concerning 
the adoration paid by the Indians, on account 
qf their important utility to man and Tife, to 
the elements, of fire and water ^ it would be 
improper to omit noticing their equal venera^ 
tion for the atbereal elementj^ which was fo 
great as to lead them to perfonify and exalt it 
into a deity under the name of Xndra, the god 
of the firmament, a deity armed with all thofe 
formidable infignia, and invefted with that 
unbounded empire over fubjeft nature,, which 
the Grecian mythologies have conferred on^ 
their JupiteTr The ftormy prime miniffer of 
Indra^ in the government of his wide aerial 
domain^ is Vayoo, the god of the winds, who . 
ist expreflively reprefented in their pictures as 
riding furioufly, from one point of heaveil to 
tlie other, on a fwift antelope^ and brandilh-* 
ing in his hand a f^re gleaming like light- 
ning. 

In fa£b. the immenfe Adciflitudes of climate 
naturally to be expedied in fo extenfive a coun- 
try as Indiaj and the tremendous irregularities 
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of it which actually take place in certain difm 
trifts of that country, are the principal fource 
of the great powers with which fuperftition 
has armed this imaginary divinity 5 for, Indra is 
not always the objett of delight and love to the 
adoring Hindoo. If fometimes he defcend, 
like the aethereal Jove of Greece, in genial 
Ihowers, he is at other times attended by a 
ghaftly train of deadly vapours and peftilential 
blafts. Thofe who live on the coaft, and feel 

the foothing influence of air in agitation in 

«. "■ 

the cool and balmy breeze that blows every 
morning froni off the ocean upon the land, 
have great reafon to exult in the blpffings be- 
ftowed by Indra; while thofe again cannot a- 
void trembling at his power, who breathe the 
burning atmofphere, and contend with the 
drifted fands, of the fcorched plains of Berar,! 
The cerulean fields, that conftitute the do- 
roaips of ^:he Indian Divefpiter, are in truth 
the fcene of their wildeft and, I may add, 
their moft gloomy mythology : they are 
fraught with objcds which excite alternate 
tranfport and difmay* The conjiet portcn*' 
toufly blazing through a vaft tradt of illumined 
aether filled them with dire and inexpreflible 
alarms i with fuperflitious revereipce they 

marked 
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fharked the corafcations of the Auf^a Bore^ 
alhp or obierved the bodin|; meteor < glide 
down the nofturnal heavens ; and they heard 
the awful report made by its exploiion^ ^^ 
midft the dead filence of nighty with unutter- 
able terror. 

It is fcarizely poffible, therefore, to conceive 
a nation, who thus accurately obferved the 
phsenomena of the heavens ; for, their my tho* 
logical legends concerning Indra and his ftor« 
tny prime minifter are merely allufions to thofe 
phaenomenaj a nation, who from them^ drew 
prefages the moft important and interefting, 
to have been ignorant of the nature and pro- 
perties of an element to which they had fo mir 
Tiutcly attended, and confequently the princil 
pies of PNEUMATIC SCIENCE muft in a degree 
have been known to them. They muft have 
known that air^ not lefs than wafer and fire^ 
' ferved to form, as it were, the ^rand cement 
and univerfal bond of nature, equally per* 
Vading and cherifhing the whole animal and 
vegetable world. On the lofty mountains, 
whofe fummits the firft race of Indiiins, ef« 
capcd from the deluge, chofe for their refi- 
dence. Nature, the great chemift, as well as 
t]ie fun's ppwerful beam, a<aing more Inimcdi- 

* ately 



  

aUlf uppll the atiporpbere of equatom) tt-r 
noRB, wouM ibon teach them ha i^onderfol 
qHQltty of rarefa^on and expanAon } aod it^ 
denfity and rt^l^fk powo: would pot £ail to 
be dlfepyis^dat the period of idie monfooas, 
tboie vaft and ponderous columns of air in 
motioni. wbi^ withirrefilKble violence at one 
ftme ravaged the 0iores of tbe . Pexunfula, 
breaking dqwn the ftron^ft trees^ and». like 
the hurrkaQCf of the wefiern worlds fweepin^ 
every ol^e^ before them> and which at others 
difper^d <^9r the deep the rich cargpea of their 
various ^pminerce, the produce of the £lk* 
worm, and the jeweU of Golconda* Hcnce^ 
perturbed and terrified, thiaiUperilitious race 
beheld the aerial pbi^eaomena witht reverential 
lu^rror; every cloud has its dire£iing doh 
moOr and every gale its attendant dewtalk 
jSuperftijtion hears fsm^ perturbed fpiriJt of 
the vafty deep raging ifi the n^idnight &anx^ 
£ifk^ fees the angry deity launching over the 
Gauts the terrific and irrefiftible ibaft of the 
tropkal lightning. 

Hqw far the firft race of Indiana might 
carcy in&o experiment and ,pra<^fe the phUo* 
ibpbical obf^rvations thus made, by them on 
the oper^os Qf nature m that varioua clioK^t 

 it 



hU itnpo^ble to decide, till their {^ilbfopMi^ 
cal books fliall have been more accurafielf ez-^ 
amined ; but» that.th^y were no ftranger; to 
the genentive and invigorating infinetKe of 
air^ acting forcibly upon other dementarf 
matter^ and particularly on the watery ele^ 
tnent, is indubitably evident) from the qnw 
verfal . traditicmtry do^h'ine which rufitf 
through all the cofmogonics of the Eafl-^ 
that, at the beginning of time, the wift4 tf 
God^ €>T awndfnmGod^ (for, by this pervert-^ 
ed title they generally denominate the Vhi^fAA 
hym of Scripture,) violently agitated the wa^ 
ters of the chaos, and rendered them prottfie; 
We have ihown before^ that the cofmogony 
of the Phoeniciaos afBrms the principle of thtf 
univerfe to have been a dark wind, turbulent 
and boundlefs \ and, in the latter part of thai 
defirriptioti, we read, that the air ihining with 
iftbereal lights by its fiery influence on the 9bk 
and earth, winds were begotten, and cloudi^ 
and great defluxionj of the heavenly wa« 
tcrs# I 

The ancient philoibphers of India, like the 
():oic€ of Greece^ who in all probability bor-* 
rowed the do^rine from the Indian fchools^ 
which many of them vifited^ or obtained thetift 
: thfough 



through the clianncl of Egypt, imagined i fifth 
element, formed of the more refined particles, 
of igneous air, which they call the ak^^ss;. 
that pare, traniparent, luminous, sether, in 
which the. planets and other cele^al bodies 
rolh This fubtile fpirit, this penetrating fluid, 
they conceive to pervade all bodies, and to be 
the great principle of vitality and bond of all 
exiflence. They talk concerning: it with 
tranfport ; but, amidft their raptures,^ totally 
different from the atheiftical fabricators, of the 
Phoenician cofmogony, their greatcft andrndft 
venerated philofophers of the Vejoanta 
fchool never forget to advert to the ^vpi^emb 
CREATivj; Spirit of the univcrfe from which 
it emaned, his auguft reprefentative and 
powerful agent in the animation and direct 
tioh.ofboundlefs worlds. 

A knowledge of pnegmatic fcience was alio, 
in a great degree, neceffary to the carryhig 
on many of the mechanic arts for which the 
Indians were fo famous; and if they were io 
izx advanced in chemiftry, in the earlieft ages; 
as there is every reafon to fuppofc they were, 
they rauft haVe required, for their furnaces, 
machines for collecting, compre{IIng» and dif^ 
charging, the current of air, iaa body forci-r» 

bic 
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ble enough to prom&te their reTpedive operd* 
tions } and thefe muft» in confequdioe, ha¥e 
been of various dimenfions, from thofe th^t 
excited the intenfe fla:me9 where the rugged 
ore of iron was fufed» to the gentler blaft ne« 
. ceflary to perfc<5l the e^quifite work of the 
goldfmith and the enamellcr. The invention 
of the 3ELLOWS is^ indeed, afcribed by Strabo 
to AnacharfiSy the Scythian ;* but it is far 
more likely to have originated among a race 
reprefented» from all antiquity, to have been 
pradifed in metallurgic fcience, and devoted 
to thofe mechanic arts, which mod wanted 
the ailiftance of that ufeful implement. 

It was alfo utterly impoflible that mines 

could be worked to any great depth or ex- 

tentt without the afliftance of what are 

-called air^Jhafts^ or certain tubes formed of 

-wood or metaU by way of vent for the dif- 

^ charge of fiery damps and fulphureous va* 

pours, and the conveyance of frefh air for ref« 

piration to the miner. In thofe mines they 

|earn<^ the nature of the various fpccies of 

-air» cn4» imitating what they there obferved, * 

wece enabled, amid their myftic rites, to put 
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« )n pradke thofe midnight fhmnotbttUi which 
'excited the wonder of the weak aiid the ter- 
ror of the fQperftitious. 

From the arwful and terrific fcenes exhibited 
Sn the MYSTXRiBSy from their acquaintance 
• with the procefs of making gnnpowder, and 
'B variety of other circamftances that argne 
'no fuperficial knowledge of the properties 
and elkSts of different kinds of air, it nuey 
'- ireafonaMy be inferred that the old Indians 
were not entirely ftrangers to ELEcnticxTrs 
']for, in faft, that fine fubtile fpirit^ pervading 
.all things, that fifth element, that aii^s^ as 
they term it, foems to be no other than what 
^modern philofophers denominate the eieBric 
Jhnd. Indeed, Sir William Jones amply jof- 
' tifies this fuppofition in his Treatiie on thePh£- 
k)£>phy of the Indians, declaring, that,, with- 
out wifhing to pluck a leaf from the nerer^ 
-fading laurels of Newton, he difcovcrs, in 
8anfcreet authors, a great part of his adn»r4* 
biie phibibi^y, especially thofe pacts that:rf- 
late to that fubtile fpirit which he fufpe&ed to 
/lurk ccmcealed, but not dormant, in all. bo- 
:di^< zfiA to caufe '' attra&ion and repulfion i 
the emiffion, reflexion, and refraftion, of 
light; BxniCTRiciTY^ catefa^ojFi, fenfation, 
^: and 
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iind tnuroa^lar motibn 1 ftiKl that tiie Veckin 
^abouttS with aUirfions to a force uniwr/i$lff 
^trdBive, "which thty ascribe chiefly to thb 
SUN, thence called Aditya, the ATir» actor/** 
The mention of the do6trine of attradioti 
naturally leads to reflections on that of the 
MAGNET, whofe powcf to attrsCfc iron they 
rouft have well known, if, as there is every 
Tttntdti to prdfunie, from their early voyages 
'and their intimate connection tn commerce 
with the Phanicians, they had the knowledge 
and experience of the compass in navlgatiotf^ 
an experience which they might have ob- 
tained from Noah himfelf, to whom the 
D^y probably imparted the fecret of its 
wonderful virtues, to guide the bark which 
contained the precious depofit of all living 
creatures over the waters of the boundlefe 
ocirili. Its attraflive force could have excited 
iM great furpfife in a race, who, in theit* 
beautifpl mant^ACtures and ornamental fur* 
niture, made fuch hrge ufe of the genuine 
tiiCTftUM I that Hfffier which has ever been 
in fttch high rc^uell in the cabihets and itiu^ 
fJ^nm* of Afia, and the attractive piv>pert2es 

of 



of whkh were fo w?U known, io much ad* 
tnired, and (o often, in their writings, rcr 
ferred to by the Oriental as well as Grecian 
philofophcrs. 



PAINTING. 

From the regions of philofophy, where 
much was of neccffity left to analogy and 
conjedture, we come to fa£t and experience ; 
and are now to inveftigate the hiftory of the 
progrefs of the ancient Indians in arts: and 
manufaftures, efpecially in one art for which 
they have ever been famous, and with great 
juflice, fo far as a nation utterly ftrangers U> 
perfpeSihe could obtain celebrity in this line 
of exertion. . . 

, It is probable that the unrivalled ibeauty of 
the obje£is, animate .ai>d inanimate, in* the 
fouthem difl:ri6l of India, the g^udy plumage 
of the birds, and the vivid colours of the 
plants and flovvers, forcibly imprefled upon the 
mind of the admiring. Indian^ firft induced 
him to feizje the pencil, and eivde^your tp 
imitate the ftrokes of nature. Thofe colours 
in the tropical regions, and under the beam 
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of a vertical maturing fun, arc exalted to an 
uncommon height of brilliancy, and, after 
the rains efpecially, exhibit a fcene the mod 
pidurefque and lovely that the eye can be*- 
hold. 

Though their pictures, in confequence of 
their ignorance of the method of diftributin^ 
to adivantage the lights and fhadows of ^ 
piece, which the European artifls call cbiaro^^ 
obfcuro^ are dcftitute of all relief:, r though 
alfo they pay very; little attention to the 
rules of juft proportion in delineating ani- 
mal figures orn t^he, fiirface of lilk and 
jcottoui whatever , care they might have 
taken in the fculptured images of humaa 
figures, \n which they could fcarcely be 
guilty of any grofs offence againft thofe 
rule$ ; and though , the laws of perfpe6live, 
{o neceflary to produce effeft in that art, .ar^ 
as juft remarked, unattended to by the Indian 
artifts •p yet the delicate flrokes of the Indian 
pencil, efpecially when employed in portray^ 
ingthe lovely plant? and flowers of their coun- 
try, added to the vivid and permanent glow 
jbf the colours they made uft of, have, in every 
age, gained them the admiration of all nations, 
who have given <lo;ivincing proof of that ad- 

Vol-. Vllt Z ' ' ' miration^ 
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iniration, by fuffering India, in* exchange for 
the commoditifts thus richly ornamented, to 
tjflgrofs the bullion of the whole world. 
"^ Rteligion itfdf fcems to have greatly pnv 
nioted as well as fan£tioned this art in India > 
for, we have fecn, in the fifth volume of this 
work, that, from the very dawn of their re- 
ligious inflitution, the various cafts layt 
T}een diftinguifhed by different colours, it 
Wng the mdifpenfable duty of the Bmhmln, 
when in the morning he opens the pofCals 
of the pagoda for public worfhip, at theit 
entrance, to mark the crowd of votaries oh 
the forehead with the tiiuk, a painted longiw 
tudinal or parallel line, either of vermiKoh 
or faffron, as they may happen to belong to 
the fe^ of Vceflmu or Seeva. Brahma, 
•Veeftmu, and Seeva, are themfeltFes painted 
^f three diftinft colours; and indeed all the 
deities in their pagodas are gaudily decomted 
in the fame manner as were thofc of their 
■forefathers, the Chaldians, according to lhc 
imagined colours of their feven dri majarfs, 
the planetary train. 

As I am bound by my propofals to com- 
pare the progrefs in fcientific attainment of the 
Indians with that of their Afiatic and Egyptian 

neighbours^ 
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neighbQt)r9i I ihall take that parallel furvey 
pf (ivioufly to any particular difcuffiion of the 
procefTes employed by the Indians in painting 
on Alkj cottQ^i and other materials* 

Plato is of opinion that the Egyptians h^d 
praflifed painting during ten thpufand years.* 
Pliny, iptnewhat more moderate in his caU 
cul^tion, fixes the period of its commence** 
ment at fix thoufand yearsf- before his time. 
What particular object either of thefe au- 
thor; couki h^ve in view, by pretending thus 

^ccQmt9ly todeterrome the epoch in quef- 

tioD> it is difllcult to fay ; but, in various 
preceding accounts of Egyptian remains, pre^f 
fented to the reader from Pococke and Norden, 
we have feen, that, both on the roofs of the 
temples of the Thebais, and on the walls of 
the grottoes that border on the Nile, the co*? 
lours and gilding, after the lapfe of nearly 
three thpufand years, had preferved unim« 
paired their dazzling brilliancy* This fin^t 
gular phasnomenon may in part be explained 
by the cleameis of the atmofphere in a coun- 
try where fcarcely a cloud obfcures the ho-* 
rizoo, and where very Uttle rain fsills, and 

• Dc Legibus, Dialog, 2. f ^^^7 Nat, Hill. p. 3QI. 
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tartly in the fupcrior excellerice 4nd durability 
the colours themfelves, which, in alt like- 
lihood, they obtained from India, or rather 
brought with them when their anceftosfc£rft 
emigrated from its (hores ; fincc the red aftd 
the BLUE, the ftandard colours of that coun- 
try, are particularly noticed by thofe tra- 
vellers as the predominant ones.* Thofe 
celebrated writers of antiquity, theirefore, 
by fuch ftrong expreffions, could only have 
meant to deliver it as their opinion, that, 
for the depth and frefhnefs of the colours, 
they were well calculated to have lafted du- 
ring thofe extended periods. To be convin- 
ced, indeed, of that fuperior excellence, 
we need only attentively examine the hiero* 
glyphic painting on the mummies in the 
Britifli Mufeum, which cannot be of a date 
greatly inferior to three thoufand years; 
for, both the gilding on the face of the one, 
and the pi6lured imagery on the other, arq . 
as frefh as if not above a century old. 

If we caft our eye back towards Aflyria, 
in the temple of Belus, as defcribed by Di- 
€>dorus, we fhall find a very early and afto-^ 

• Lucas, vol. i. p. 99. Ppcocke, vol. i. p. 199. Brucc's 
Travels, voj. i. p. 1 26. ' 
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riifliing fpw^men of this art in Afia. The 
hand of the fainter had decorated the walb 
and the deling with emblematical defigns 
allnfi^Ci to the bihth of nature and *the firft 
principles of things: fome pf the figures;^ like 
thofe of India, combining in one androginous 
•body the two fexcsy an undoubted perverfion of 
that text, male and female created be tbem^ and 
others being compounded of the parts of man 
and beaft. This marked refemblance. in the 
fymbolical piaihtings of the two nations af- 
fords . another ftriking inftance of th^ truth 
of the grand pervadiog argument of thefe va. 
Iiimes, founded on '- the . bafis of Scripture, 
that Chaldsea (not Scythia, as Bailly con- 
tends) was the parent ^country of the Indians 
as well as of the whole human race. Let it 
not be forgotten that they could not have 
formed thefe vivid colours, or fixed them fo 
immutably, without a very coniiderable ad- 
vance, in chemical fcience. The figures in f hefe 
pieces of imagery were doubtlcfe very rudely dcf- 
figned and ill proportioned, fuch as might b& 
naturally expefted in the infancy of fcience ; 
but the energy of the expreflion and the 
luflre of , the colours are not affcfted by this 
conceffion* : 

: Z 3 A 
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A farther evidence of the pfogrefs of tlie 
Aflyrians in this art is afforded ia i3k fmt^ 
tings which are recorded by the fame ftuthcMr 
to have decorated the Walls of the magnifiw 
cent caftle and palace, afterwards built^.by 
Semiraniis, at Babylon^ on which w^ere paint- 
ed, to the life, all the kinds of animalb Hi 
their natural colours ; ahd> as thefe colours 
are exprefily ^d by Diodoras to have been . 
laid on the brickls^ lifben newly made^ and af^ 
terwards burnt in, it ihewsthat they under;- 
flood the art of Wotrking in enambl* Wb 
4nuft not wonder, therefore! to find the In^ 
jdians, in a few; ages after, excelling in this 
4cind of work as well as in the manufadtoie 
of the fined: porcelain* 

With rcfpeft to Perfia, I confider what in 
preceding volumes has been related concerns 
itig the iplendtd decotations of the roof of 
the caiye of Mithra, the Hue vault ^ang^d 
with ftars of gM^ the zodiacal conftella^ 
tions which emblazoned the walis, and the 
animals of that 2odiac» ail in their natural co^ 
lours, as alone affording very ample proof of 
their advance in this art. That remarkuble 
theological fymbd, atfo, which they uied in 
thofc caverns, the ladder, with the j/toct gates 

named 
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named frQm the fevfn metahi afcendlng to 
Ijeav^n, may fejrve to prove that they knew ^ 
fufficient of cheraiftry, even at that early pc- 
riod» to exalt and to fix thofe coloMrs. Hence 
the-Perfian works in eml>roklery, the(f rich: 
tape{tries> and carpets of flowered filk, were 
in not Icfei high reqyeft thrpngh all antiq^uity; 
than the p^intfd cotton ^1)4 fins linm, 91:- 
Jkdon^ of India. Be|<^p I quit this fiibjecV, I; 
c^not h«lp remarking t;he ftriking ^milarity 
]betw9^ii the laddv th^t re^che^ to heaven, ir^, 
Abraham's vi0on, and this fya)t»olic Iiidder 
of , the Perfian magi. Ter^ih, the f^^h^ qF 
AhrahaiQi mMft h&v$ beep (killed iq met^l*: 
Uirgic rdencci for, he w^s a maker of ti!- 
SAPHIM, i* (. of idols caft in brafs or copper* 
iin4er the ^fped of certain planets, Either,, 
thcf), Abraham, feizing this idea of the m^g), 
i^£tio^ed a iymbol, which was onjiy a hariQf » 
l^fs, but e]rpre0ivj9, emblem of the gradaal i^f-; 
C^fipia to heaven of the purified foul, in the 
i^^liprtjali^ of which the PerfisMis believed} of, 
what I pwD is more pr9bablf > the Pagan$ from 
^ Afpm Cf u^t the mH!?» aqd introdpce^. 
i^ UiXp ttp .i»yftijriov»s rit«R ^f ,tb?ir «Jegr?ute4 
AiperftitioB, f^:sM ?veijtp,, jLhe7J&# provci 
tJtjc high f^itiquilypf thfiyn^^4alliRon». 
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and not Icfs of their chemical knowledge, 
fince Abraham fiourifhed near twothbufand 
years before Chrift. 

To return to the Indians ; and to confider, 
fir ft, their method and the materials ufed in 
painting on cotton. The more pure from mix- 
ture, the more lively and beiutiful, though 

hot more permanent, are faid to be the Co- 

^ ' 

lbufs« In their firft efforts to excel in this 
line, the Indians probably ufed only the 
flmple expreffed juice of flowers and Ihrubs, 
the moft vivid they could feleft. Foflil: 
earths of various colours, as ochre, the yel- 
low and the red, might afterwards be em- 
ployed I and, laftly^ as they advanced in che-* 
inical knowledge, minerals lent their aid to 
exalt their tints, to give them ftability, and 
increafe their variety. The two prevailing 
colours on the filks and cottons iitiported 
from India are the deep blue and the bright 
red ; and the bafis of thefe is well known to 
be indigo and gum^-lac. Indigo is formed from 

 • • • • 

the leaves of a plant, which grows about 
two feet high, called Inditumfejr the ancients, 
from the river ^fndus*, ddwn ^wfeioh it was 
briiiught ^vikti Lahore, of Whl^ ci*y formerly^ 
it vs^'te^^thef^^a]^^ cbmrndflity;: Its native ap- 
pellation 
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pellation is niLt, lifyralfy blv^i The fineft 
fort is however cultivated about Biafia and 
Agra, and the colouring fubftance is the ft^ 
cuJa, or dregs, made by means of water and 
oi^olive out of thofe leaves. It is brought 
to us in cakes of fo intenfe a blue as to 
appear ^ almoft black ; in coilfequence of 
which, when employed by the painters, it 
is obliged to be ground up with white, 
or it could not be ufed with efFeft. That 
Tpecies which is brought from the Weft In- 
dies is of inferior finenefs to what is imported 
from the Eaft ; for, it is made of the whole 
plant, ftalk, and leaf, macerated together, and 
txinfeqiiently has many impurities blended with 
iU' The Weft- Indian fpecies is, therefore, 
only ufed in dying, while the finer forts of in^ 
digo are ftill ufed by painters both in Afia and 
Eurojpe, To render indigo in this country 
totally foluble for the purpole of dying, it 
requires an equal quantity cA fixed alcaline 
fali^ On digefting this with a gentle heat, 
thfe matter firft appears copper* coloured, then 
ot a deep green. Thd fubftance dipped in 
it comes but perfe6lly - green j but, wheh ex- 
pofed'to the iiir, almoft inftaritly changes tb 

'a fine blue* ^ 

. :i ; -. The 
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The gum^lae^ or lacca of th? ancients, has 
been miftaken for a vegetable prpduftioni 
but is jn h(k an animal fubftance» fomewhat 
of the nature of cochineal^ and i& the pro-^ 
dudion of an infeffc^ refembling ? bee, which 
depofits this j^lutinons fediment on thf 
branches of certain trees^ adhering to which 
it is brought to us, and thence bears among 
commercial men the technical name oijiick^ 
lac. The colour is obtained by (imply boiling 
the ftick*lac in water, then filtering thff 
decodion, and evaporating the fuperfluous 
humidity. With thefe two colours, but 
not thefe only, iince India affords innnw 
iQerable other vegetable as wi^ll as mlnera} 
ftibflances adapted to the purpofe, are the 
beautiful callicoes produced in her looms^ 
painted or ftained; and, though the ingenuity 
of European artifts, with the aid of highly irn-- 
proved chemiftry, have, in the place of theie 
beautiful and durable colours, invented others 
poflibly better adapted to painting in its pre^ 
fent advanced flage of , excellence, when tb^ 
gradation of light and (hade in pictures is to 
be fo diftindly marked, yet none have hither*> 
to rivalled thole of India in oaited briltiaocy 
and permanency s and, could the genaii^c 

Oriental 
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0nintil indigo and /irfr. in their pureft ftate^ 
be obtained^ they would perhaps (till prefer 
the former to the beft ultramarine and Pruf* 
iian blue, and tl^ latter to even vermilion^ 
earminct and all the factitious lacs in the 
vrfadt.cla& of red colours^ In the praCKce 
of the Indian artift^ however, there is no 
vidffitudet the mode of painting and dying 
ufed twmty centuries aga» when Greece and 
Rome exchanged their hoarded bullion for 
her produdtions, (till prevails ; the cottons are 
prepared by fome chemical procefs, unknown 
in £i}rope, to receive the various colours ih^ 
tended to be imprislTed either by the pencil 
or in the vat, and they retain them, while the 
fubdance on which they are impreffed ezifts^ 
with little alteration. 

. To be more particular in regard to their 
fnodb of painting the cottons in India. M. 
Sonnerat^ after confirming what has been juft 
pbferved concerning the brilliancy of the co« 
lours foeiag heightened by fome previous pre* 
paratit)n» and the quality of the water in 
which the linen is whitened^ adds, *^ When 
the outline is drawn^ the linon receives the firfl: 
wafhing; an ordinary workman then extends 
it on the grouncj, and, fitting down, puts on 

the 
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tilie principal colour. After a fecond viraihln^i 
a mojre ikilful artift- extends the cloth on: a 
fmall harrow table;: and marks the ih^des. 
Their pencils are made of a piece of BAitiBOo> 
pointed and fplit ; an inch above the point 
is a cufhionrof wool^ to retain the coionrst 
which the artift prcfles tp make the liquid: de-* 
fcend the length of tlie reed.V* In the dying 
of cottons of different colours, an art praftifed 
by ancient as well as :m6dera Indians, a ftill 
greater proficiency in chemiftry was neceffary 
to fix the various tints. In painting thefe cloths 
they undoubtedly purfued a procefs f<^ewhat 
fimilar to the Egyptians, fo minutely de- 
fcribed by Pliny ; after having drawn the out- 
lines of their defign upon the piece of linen, 
they filled each compartment of it with diffe- 
rent forts of gums, proper tp abforb the va- 
rious colours y fo that none pf them could be 
diftinguilhed from the whitenefs of the cloth i 
then they dipped it for a mpment in a cauldron^ 
full of boiling liquor prepared for that pur-- 
pofe, and drew it thence painted in all the cot 
lours they intended. And, what was very re- 
markable, the colours neither decayed by 

* Soijnmt's Voyages, vol.ii. p. 122. 

time 
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time ndr moved in the wafhing, the cauffic 
impregtiating the liquor wherein it was dipped 
having, during the immerfion, penetrated and 
fixed every colour intimately through the 
whole contexture of the cloth.* Thus was the 
variegated veil of Jfis manufaftured ; thus 
were the linens that folded the Egyptian 
mummies ftained; and thus only could the 
chintzes of India receive their beautiful and 
varied dies. De Pauw afferts, that, with the 
Egyptians, only one dark dye was ufedj. and, 
by the aid of acids and ali^li, the cloth recei- 
ved three or four different tints. ' ItvWaj ne- 
ceffary, he adds, to trace previoufly all the 
figures with a feather or a pencil, that the 
caujic and alkaline liquids might be diftributed 
cxaftly on the places where they were intend- 
ed to produce effe61.*f' 

How very early the ancients were acquaint- 
ed with the art of. extradling colours from ve- 
getables, and applied them in dying, may be 
learned from Genefis, where it is faid, that, 
to diftinguifh the firft-born child of Tamar, 

'f Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. cap.ii. fe6l. 42. 

+ De Pauw'fi Philofophical Refleftions on the Egyptians and • 
Chinefe, vol. i. p. zqi. 
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fbe ^dwife tied a fcarlet thread ahotU its arm^* 
This, it will be obfcrvodi ivas in the mghteeai^ 
century before Chrift; and in the time of M^ 
fes, two or three ten turiesafter, we read ui the 
following pafTage not only of the great pro- 
grefs of the ancients in the art of dying» but 
in feveral others intimately connected with the* 
fubje6l of tliefe Diflertations. 

yind this is the offering which yejhalltaki (f 
them; gold 9 dndjiher^ andbrafsy 

And blue ^ and purple^ andfcarUt^ andfauelir^ 
fien^ and goats* hair^ 

And rams* Jkins dyed red^ and badgers* Jkim^ 
and Jhittim^wood^ 

Oil for the light J fpices for anointing oil and 
Jorfweet incenfe^ 

OnyX'ftones^ andjlones to be Jet in the ^phod 
and in the hreaft^plate.^ 

At the fame time how very familiarly the 
ancients muft have been acquainted with ibme 
chemical procefs for permanently fixing cor 
lours is evident from Arrian, who relates, that, 
amidft other fpoil found at Sufa by Alexander, 
were five thoufand quintals of Hermione pur- 

^ Genefis, cap. xxzv. v. 28. 
t Exodus,^ cap. XXV. v. .3-7. 
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pki which exceodod that of Tyre in beauty^ 
had been hoarded up there by the Perfian fove« 
reigns during the ^oe of one hundred and 
nmety years, but the colour of which was zt 
frelh and beautiful as if juft come from the 
dyer. 

Thus far have we confidered the progrefs 
of th« ancient Indians in the art of painting 
on cotton: thdrfiiks were probably enriched 
with the fiinie fplendid colours, in a way as 
nearly fimilar as their different texture would 
allow. Bat as thefe ridi filks and theie beauti^ 
ful cottofis have lb immemorially formed the 
ftaple commodity of the trade carried on be-^* 
tween India and Europe, a concife account 
of the origin and manufa^re of both 
is, in feme degree, indifpenfable in a work of 
this kind, and will, probably, be not dif- 
pleafing to the reader : ~- and, in the firft place, 
concerning the fabrication of cotton, called 
Go^pinm by the Romans, the more imme-* 
diftte fubjedt of our inquiry. 

Of the vegetaible that produces this ufeful 
commodity, there are feveral varieties, from 
the creeping ihrub to the lofty tree ; but that, 
from which the fineft and moft valuable coN 
ton is produced, is a plant, of moderate iize» 

growing 
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^rowulg abundantly, a!nd with Ihtle affiftante 
from culture, in /Bengal and on the toafl: 
df Cdromandel. After prodoicing very beaii-; 
tiful flowers, it is loaded wijdi'a fruit aslai|^ 
zs a walnut, whoie external coat is entlteljl^ 
black. When completely ripe, it opens of 
itfelf, and difco vers a downy fubftance, ex- 
tremely white, which i^.the cotton encloftd 
in oval capfules. When igathered, the cottou 
is, in fome places, thrown upon a fldbr and 
tbre/hed^ in order that it r may be fep^rated 
from the black feeds 'an^ . hu&s .-tjiat encjiofed 
it* In other places," tO' fepwate the cottpn 
from the feeds, they ufe littk m^cliines, 
which being played ,by the motion of a wheels 
the cotton falls on one fide and the feed on 
the other. When thus feparated, the opera- 
tion of carding takes place, which the authen** 
tic Sonnerat, who wrote from what be faw in 
India, thus defcribes.. " The machine to fard 
cotton is fabricated with great fimplicity ; it 
is compofed of a. piece of. wood fix or feyen 
feet. long. At each extremity a catgul firing 
is tied, which, on touching, forms a fouiidj . 
on which account it is called violon. The vi- 
olon is fufpended by a firing, from the. firing 
of a bow> faflened to the ceiling. The work* 

.man* 
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tliaii, with one hand, holds the violoi^ in this 
middle ; and with the other, by means of a 
piece of wood which has a pad at the end 
of it, brilkly ftretchcs the catgut, whidi^ fly- 
ing back, beats the cotton, takcy it up with 
force,' fwells it, feparates the duft, and ren* 
ders it proper to be fpun. The elafticity of 
the bow which holds the violon makes it very 
eafy for the workman to move it fronl one end 
to the other over the heap of cotton which he 
is beating/'* 

The next ftage is iht' Jpinmng of the mate- 
rial, and, in this procefs, the fame fimplicity 
of operation and inftruments is again confpi^ 
cuous J for, according to the fame author, 
the apparatus of the weaver " confifts only of 
two rollers, placed on four pieces of wood, 
fixed in the earth, under the (hade of fome 
large tree; of two flicks, which traverfe the 
warp, and arc fupported at each of the extre-^ 
mities, the one bv two firings, faflened to 
the tree under which the loom is placed, and 
the other by two other ftrings^ tied to the 
workman's feet, which gives him a facility of 
removing the threads of the warp, to throw 
% 

* Sonnetat's V(oyages> vol.ii. p. 134. Calcutta ediu 

- V6L. Vir. A a the 
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the woof."* Mr. Crauford tells us, that 
the tine muflins are woven within doors, the 
threads being too delicite to be expofed to 
the agitation of the air ; but that it is by no 
means uncommoil to fee whole groves fuli 
of looms, employed in Weaving the coarfcr 
cloths, -f- 

Finally, to complete the interefting au- 
thenticated account of this branch of manu- 
fa6lure, in a ft ill more recent publication^ 
juft come to my hand, the procefs of pre- 
paring it is thus detailed. " After the cotton 
has been carded, it is fpun out into fuch deli- 
cate threads, that a piece of cotton cloth 
twenty yard? in length may almoft be con- 
cealed in the hollow of both hands. Moft of 
thefe pieces of cloth are twice wafhed ; others 
remain afs they come from the loomi and are 
dipped in cocoa-nut oil, in order that they 
may be longer preferved. It is cuftomary 
alfo to draw them through ca^gi^ or rice- 
water, that they may acquire more fmooth* 
nefs and body. The cangi is fometiracs 
applied to cotton articles in fo ingenious 

* Sonnerat's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 128. Calcutta edit* 
f Sketches, p. 328. 
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a manner that purchafers are often deceived, 
and imagine the cloth to be much (Irongef 
than it really is ; for, as foon as it is waffied, 
the cangi vanifhes, and the cloth appears 
quite flight and thin. 

** There are reckoned to be no lefs than 
twenty-two different kinds of cotton articles 
manufadrured in India, without including 
iftuflin or coloured fluffs. The latter are not, 
as in Europe^ printed by means of wooden 
blocks, but painted with a brufh made of the 
fibres of the rind of the cocoa-nut, (that is, in 
Malabar,) which, when beat, approaches 
near to horfe-hair, becomes very elaftic, and 
can be formed into any fhape the painter 
choofes. The colours employed are indigo, 
the leaves of which plant yield that beautiful 
dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, 
coverlets, tappifendisy and other articles, are 
painted, and which never lofes the fmallell: 
(bade of its bpauty. Alfo terra nterita^ called 
Curcuma^ or Indian faffron, a plant which 
dyes yellow ; and, in the lafl place, gum lati, 
together with fome flowers, roots, and fruits, 
which are ufed to dye red. With thefe few 
pigments, which are applied fome times fingly, 
and fometimcs mixed, the Indians produce on 

A a a - their 
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their, cotton cloths that admirable and beauti* 
ful painting which exceeds every thing of the 
kind exhibited in Europe. 

** The French, Englifti, and Dutch, have en- 
deavoured to imitate thefe articles ; but, nob- 
withftanding all their labour and art, they 
have never yet been able either to product 
thefe colours from the vegetable kingdom, or 
to attain to the fame finenefs in their cloth-. 
Ko perfoij in Tprkey, Perfia, or Europe, has 
jet imitated the Betille^^ made at Mafulipatan^ 
and known under the name of Organdi. The 
nianufa6luring of this cloth, which was known 
in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, give emi- 
ployment in India to male and female, young 
^nd old. 

" It may with truth be aflerted, that, ih, 
fpinning, weaving, and dying, the Indians 
excel all other nations in the world. "-f- 

Thus, adds the judicious M". Sonnerat, wc 
fee that, in India, the hand, and two or 
three fimple utenfik, perfect works in 
which we make ufe of a hundred. In this 

* " A certain kind of white Eall-Indian chintz.'* 

. f Marcbj i8oo. A voyage to the £aft Indies by the Miffionary 
Bartgloxnco, p. 397-399' 

refpea. 
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*efpeft* the Indian appears the mqft diftan| 
from the European. Wc admire the induftry 
of the favagc Zealander, who, with a piece 
pf ftone formed like a hatchet, makes his 
boatSj and completes all hh joiners work. 
We are furprifed when told that thofe beauti- 
ful muflins, fo much fought after, are made 
on looms compofed of four pieces of woo^l 
fixed on the ground ; but we do not refle£t» 
that, when cur anceftors inhabited forefts and 
lived on acorns, tbey worked with equal lim* 
plicity.* 

With refpe£l to the mode of dying thefc 
cottons thus fimply wove and the fubftances 
ufed in their dyes, I am' able to add little 
more than what has been previoufly meq;- 
tioned s and notwithftanding what has been 
urged by Father Bartolomeo, it is by no 
means clear that the Indians do not pofTefs, 
traditionally handed down to them from their 
anceftors, foqae fecrets relative to this fub- 
jc^ which tbey have not imparted to foreign- 
ers. By means of the commerce which 
they anciently carried on with the Phcenicians 
they might have learned tfiofe fecrets ; for it 

* Voyagcff vol. ii> p. 126. Idem edit. 
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has been fufpef^ed that the tin "which they fp 
abundantly imported from the Caffiterides, or 
Britiih ifles, was made ufeful in their famous 
purple, and that they greatly exalted and 
fixed the colour by folutions of that metal ii| 
the dying materialsl* What was really 
known to the Romans concerning the mode 
of dying the Tyrian purple has been very 
minutely detailed by Pliny, who informs uSj^ 
that after having procured from the murex, 
or purple-fifti, a quantity of thfs colour fuffi- 
cient for the purpofe, they mixed it with 
fait, in which condition it remained during 
three days. To eight gallons of water they 
then added one* hundred and fifty pounds 
of colour, which they boiled over a gentle 
fire, fkimming the furface of the liquor from 
time to time, and occafionally dipping in 
it a lock of wool to miark the J)rogrefs to 
maturity of the materia tin^oria. In about 
five hours it became perfeftly clear, bright, 
and fit for ufe.-f- The prepared ' wool was 
then fteeped in the dye five hours 5 it was 
then taken out, dried, carded, and again 



• Sec Prycc's Mineralogia Cornubienfis, p. 17. 

r 

t Plinii Nat. Hiil. lib. ix. cap. 38. 
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foaked in the vat i and, being once more 
dried, was delivered to the manufafturer to 
be fpun and wrought into cloth. This was 
the celebrated £ki&a(ptc, or double-dyed Ty- 
rian purple, a pound of which, we are in- 
formed by the fame author, was valued, in 
Home, at a tboufand denarii ^ or upwards of 
thirty-two pounds of our money.* Whether 
the Tyrians, however, were or were not ac- 
cuflomed to ufe folutions of the metals for 
this purpofe, it has been obferved by a good 
judge in thefe matters, as a thing extremekf^ 
probable at leaft, that the Indians of the pre- 
fentday, to impart the fine, bright, and du- 
rable colours to their calicoes and chintzes, 
l!nake ufe of metalline folutions, (ince fonu: 
of thofe ftained calicoes having been kept 
for forty or fifty years, the bright colours 
have been obferved to eat out the cloth, ex- 
Si£lly in the fame manner as the corrofive 
acid fpirits, which diffolve metals, are found 
to do : and hence he concludes that it would 
be attaining to a high excellence if European 
artifts, in painting and ftaining, could pre^ 
pare the fineft colours without employing 

J 

• Plinii. Nat, Hift. lib, ix, cap. 39. 
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either acid or alkaline falts, which are %e^ 
ner^lly apt to prey upon the clothi or otheF 
fubftance, ftained with them.* 

But, leaving the region of ingenious con- 
je£lure, we come, in the fecond place, to con- 
fider the ftill more curious raanufafture of 
SILK by #he Indian mechanic, a manufacture 
for which they were as immemorially famous 
as for. their admirable Sindon. 

The little animal, the bombyx, that pro- 
duces this delicate thread, is fcarcely lefs a 
•wonder in the world of natural hiftory than, 
its produftion formerly was in the commer- 
cial v/orld. The body of this infeft, a 
ipecies of the pbalana^ is compofed of a great 
number of elaflic annuli, clofely united or 
rather interwoven with one another, and its 
h^art, or rather a feries of numerous hearts 
conneded together, extends the whole length 
of its body.. The beating of this chain of 
.Jiearts, or rather, to fpeak more philofophif 
cally, the motion oifyftole and diajiole^ may he 
very diftinflly perceived j and to obferve the 
manner in which the vital fluid paffes from 
gne to the other forms a very curious and in- 



* Pi6tiop2fry of Trade an4 Qommi^x^t | ^ucle Calico. 
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tcrefting fpcftaclc. They were doubtlcfs infc 
tended to accelerate the circulation of the 
fluids through the body. In the cavities of 
the. belly, adjoining to the ventricle, the mi- 
crofcope difcovers an infinite number of fmall 
veflels, forming a long bag or canal, in which 
is depofited the glutinous liquid whence the 
filk is formed, and thefe veiTels communica* 
ting by a thoufand winding meanders with 
the mouth, the little creature is enabled 
thereby to colle(ft together and difcharge at 
pieafure their contained fluids, which are har- 
dened by the air into that delicate fort of fir 
bre of which the web or ball confifts. This 
little ball is the laft effort of the expiring in- 
feft, whofe fhort period, at leaft in that ftate 
of its exigence, is a year, and it is fabricated 
at the expenfe of its beings as a woro^ji for, 
having formed its nidus, it becomes metamor- 
phofed into an aurelia, and continues in that 
ftate without any figns of life or motion, til|^ 
in a few days, if not deftroyed, as they gene- 
rally are to prevent the ball being injured, it 
becomes a butterfly, and mak^s its way out of 
Us filken fepulchre, in which it lay as it were 
interred, into fields of aether. Thefe balls, 
when tak?n froqi the roulberry-trees from 

which 
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which they are fufpended, are generally of the 
iize of a pigeon's egg, are of a yellow colour* 
of an admirable conftruflion, and are (aid 
to be compofed of threads fpun out, by the 
labour of the indefatigable archite<3:, of ma« 
ny hundred yards in length. 

Having thus defcribed the curious ani«- 
mal from which this valuable article of 
Eaftern commerce is produced, we come to 
the confideration of the commodity itfelf, the 
mode of its fabrication by the Indian artifl:,- 
and other intereiling matters connected with 
its hiftory,. 

Silk derives its Latin name of SiRicyAf^ 
from the Seres^ a nation of northern Afia, by 
whom were doubtlefs intended the Chinefej 
but of the hiftory of the commodity itfelf, or 
of the' people who manufaftured it, the Ro- 
mans feem to have been alike ignorant. Some 
of them confidered it as the white down 
growing on the leaves of a certain Eaftern 
tree; while others thought that it was pro- 
duced from the entrails of a kind of fpider^ 
which they denominated ser i bi;t all had 
very cpnfufed notions relative to its origin an4 
fabrication. The fmall quantity of (ilk then 
produced by Serica was probably brought 

by 
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]by caravans, over the deferts, to the morft 
V^eftern marts of Alia, and thence difFufed 
among its luxurious fovereig^s and nobles ; 
for, ir> thofe early periods, it was only ap-^ 
propriated to the higheft orders of fociety, 
I cannot, however, help being of opinion, 
that Serica was neither the original country 
whence (ilk was brought, nor that in which 
it was then moft abundantly produced. The 
general principle on which this book pro-» 
jceeds le^s to a different conclufion, and 
India appears to be the parent country of 
that valuable manufa£ture. How early, in* 
deed, both the occupations above mentioned 
of cotton and (ilk weaving mud have com* 
menced in India is evident from this cir^ 
cumflance^ that in the important account 
of Hindoo clafles, from Sanfcreet authori* 
ties, in the fifth volume of Afiatic Refearchcs, 
exprefs mention is made of the tribe of wea-^ 
vers, under the title of Tantravaya, in 
the original grand divifion of the Indian 
patioQ by Menu. The author juftly re- 
marks, that " the tribes of Pundraca, Jec'^ 
ders of Jilk^worms^ and Pattasutracara, 
or twifiers of Jilky deferve particular notice j 
becaufe it has been affcrted, that Jilk was 

the 
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the produce of China alone, until the reign 
of the' Greek emperor Juftinian, and that 
the laws of China jealoufly guarded the 
exclufive produftion/'^ The frequent men- 
tion of filk, however, in the Inftitutes, and 
other the moft ancient Sanfcreet books, (even 
according to the confe^n of this author,) 
does, in my opinion, go very far to prove the 
fuperior antiquity of this branch of manufac- 
ture among the Indians, from whom the 
Chincfe, when they emigrated, carried away 
with them the rudiments and utenfils, as 
they did of many others. It was, indeed, 
impoflTible from the nature of the country, 
interfered with rivers and abounding with 
xnarfhes, that China could have been in*.- 
habited and cultivated in earlier periods after 
the deluge. than Perfia and India, (famous 
in all periods for jfilk and brocades^) and the 
invention is therefore here, I truft, juftly re-^ 
ferred to the moft ancient fettlerst The re^ 
gion about Serbind in the foobab of Delhi, 
a fopbah mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as Hr 
boundirjg in JUk-wormi^^ was probably th« 

* Aiiatic RefearcheSj vol. v* p. 62* 
f Ayccxj Akbcrjr, v<4. ii- p. 190. 
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country where the firft filk-manufaflories 
were eftabliftied, and muft confequcntly be the 
Serinda whence, Procopius informs us, filk 

4 

was brought in thetime of Juftinian. 

The firft ftep taken to prepare the (ilk 
for the .manufafture is to clear it of the 
gummy fubftance which adlicres to it, and 
which is done by throwing the balls into 
a cauldron. of boiling water, which relaxes 
and purifies it ; and then winding and reeling 
k off, as it is termed, into fkeins on pro- 
per frames, which are alike fimple with 
thofe on which they card and fpin the cot- 
ton threads, and are ufed with (imilar dex- 
terity by the pliant and rapid fingers of 
the Indian artift. It is then bleached, or 
blanched, by being repeatedly fteeped in the 
lees of the burnt aihes of certain Indian 
plants, together with thofe of foap, mixed 
with a fmall portion of indigo^ which gives 
the bluifh cafl: always obferved in white filks. 
The tbrowfter then performs liis talk by re- 
iterated twiftings of the threads ; after which 
it is configned to the weaver to be formed 
into veils, faihes, and other ornamental fa« 
brics for apparel and houichoid-furniture. 

The 



The proccfs of dying the filk toitimences 
with a fecond decoftion, and fcouring of the 
fubflance again with foap-lees; dfter whkh it 
is fteeped in alum-water, preparatory to rcw 
ceiving the various colours which that fait 
is ufcfiil in fixing. The painting of the 
lilks is done in the fame manner as the 
cottons^ with the difference only of ablei^ 
artifls and more delicate . pencils being em« 
ployed. The weaving it into tapcftry and 
carpets, an art in ver'y early praftice a^ 
mong the Indians and Perfians, is among the 
mofl: curious and elaborate efforts of Indian 
ingenuity, and, the filk being the fineft in 
the world, the work would be the moft va-* 
luable of any produced by the artifts of Afia^ 
were the elegance of the defign and the juf- 
tice of the perfpeSiive at all correfpondent to 
the fincnefs and beauty of the materials^ 
The greateft part, however, of the filk pro- 
duced in Bengal and other parts of India is 
exported raw^ and in its original yellow co- 
lour. In this ftate many thoufand bales, 
weighing after the rate of one hundred' and 
fifty pounds each, are annually imported into 
Europe, and evince as well the immcnfe 
quantities of filk^worms bred in that country 

as 
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as the unwearied induftry of the natives in 
the Cultivation of them. 

Silk having been thus abundantly and ifii* 
memorially made in India^ and probably in ftill 
greater profufion in China^ it is rather fur-* 
prifing that this valuable article fhould, fromi 
its fcarcity, be efteemed at Rome of equal 
value to its v^eight in gold, and continue fo 
for two hundred and fifty years, till the time 
of the Emperor Aiirelian, who is faid to have 
refufed his emprefs a fuit of filk, on ac« 
count of its excefflve dearnefs. When the 
feat of empire was transferred to Conftanti- 
nople, the Roman nobility, being nearer the 
region where it was fabricated, and fparing 
neither pains nor coft to obtain all the arti- 
cles of Eaftem luxury, were univerfally clo- 
thed in vefts of filk 5 but their Perfian neigh-* 
bours and rivals, who for a time monopo* 
lized that lucrative branch of commerce, fold 
it in the Byzantine markets at. fo exorbitant 
a price, as incited the Emperor Juftinian to 
many earneft but fruit lefs eflForts to obtain a 
part of that trade by other lefs difficult and 
expcnfive channels. While engaged in thefc* 
fpeculations, an incident occurred which 
greatly facilitated his defign of wrefting this 
. . monopoly 
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motidpoly from thfe hands of the Petfians/ 
and terminated in making his own capital the 
principal mart to Europe of that envied ma- 
nufaAure. Dr. Campbell having entered pret- 
ty much at large int^o this fubje6V, and traced 
the progrefs of this traffic to the Britifh ifles, 
as the fubjeflr^alfo defcends to ages below the 
period of Indian Antiquities, and as I have 
many 6ther interefting matters ftill to invef* 
tigate relative to the arts and fciences of the 
Indians, the reader will excufe my inferting 
the account of that well-informed writer. 

Two Pcrfian monks^ . that had travelled tici 
the Indies, went to the emperor, and told 
him, that they could very eafily fettle that 
manufa£ture amongfl: his fubjefts, fo as that 
they might never be under the neceffity.of 
dealing with any ttrangers, much lefs with 
the Pcrfians, for that commodity. This 
lilk, faid they, which is fo preciods here, is, 
in Sgrinda, (the moft populous and moft 
civilized country in the Indies, where we have 
fpent many years,) fpun by certain littk 
worms, which inftin£t they receive from na* 
ture. As for thefe worms, it is impoffible to 
tranfport them; but their eggs may be 
brought thence without any difficulty, and 

hatched 
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hatched here by giving them a certain degree 
of heat. 

Such were the propofals made by the monks 
to Juftinian, who readily clofed with them, 
making them great promifes, in cafe they 
were able to bring this matter to bear, which, 
without much difficulty, th^y did 5 for^ re- 
turning to the Indies, they brought thence a 
confiderablc quantity of the eggs, nourifhing 
the worms^ wheii they came out, with the 
leaves of mulberries ; and thus, according to 
Procopius, was the art of making filk intro* 
duced into the Greek empire.* 

This tranfaclion fell out ArD. 550, but 
it was a long time before it.fpread itfelf much 
beyond the bounds of the Greek empire; for, 
we find, that, A.D. 1130, Roger, King of 
Sicily^ having conquered a part of Greece, 
brought over into his own country the art of 
managing filk**worms, which was quickly 
transferred thence to Calabria, and other 
parts of Italy, where it flouriflied for fome 
ages, before it was transferred to the fouthern 
parts of France, which, the great hiftorian 

* Procopius de Bello Gothic, lib. iv« cap. 17. 
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Mezeray tells \is, happen^ under t}ie reign* 
of Francis the Firft, in which, however, h? is 
Received; for, Lewis XI. -4. D. 1470, intro- 
duced it into his doipinioi\s, and f^nt for per?, 
fons, ikilful in the art of managing (ilk, not 
only from Gei^oa, Venice, and Florence, but 
alfq from Qreece ; and, by his letters patent, 
dated in the year 1480, granted thepi conft- 
der^ble privileges. But the ^ice of this 
commo4*ty was ftill kept up at a greqt 
bcight. ' 

That m^gnifi«nt priiice, Henry VIH. 
wore commonly wppll^n hofe* unlefs by 

' cl^ance be jbad a pfiir pf f^lk froixi Sp^n. 
His fpn^ Edwar4 YL had a pair qf ftlk: 
ftpckings pref(pnted him by S^r Tb^mas, 
Grefh^m, which prefect of his was mucb 
taken notice of. Queen Elizabeth, in the. 
third year of her reign, h^ a pair pf 
black knit iijik ftpc]|cings given ^er by Mf^r 
Mpnt^guCji and fbe never wore worft^ ?fv 
terwards. In t^e year 1600, Mr. Wilikyja 
Lfei ^ native of Nottingba^^i inventj^^ the 
9?t <>f ff^me-wprk knitting, ^hicb ha% bfm 
^nce carried, with the manufacture itfelf, 

""in aU its various b^apcb^s^^ ^o iuch a high 
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point of excellence and national impor'^ 
tance.* 



PORCELAIN, GLASS^ and COLOURED 

STONES. 

The great number and variety of the ipe^ 
cies of argilkciws earthy which abound ill 
this region of Alia, together with the plaftie 
property of clay, when merely moiftened 
with water, would naturally lead the Indians 
ta engage in works of pottery, which afford 
ib excellent an opportunity of indulging a 
fancy peculiarly lively as theirs^ in the fa-*^ 
bricaticm of ornamental vafes and other ele- 
gant articles adapted either to domeftic ufe oi^ 
fbrelgn tfaflic* Devotion operated as powers 
fully towards advancing this kind of manufac** 
ture as the former ; it taught them, as yet ftran- 
gers to fculptured images,' to mould the figures 
C3(f their avatars, and all the fymbols of their 
complicated mythology, of the purpft kind of 
this brilliant clay; to harden them in the 
fire 5 to cover them with gold and azure, the 
colour of the fun and fkies from which they 

* CanipbcH*8 edition of Harris's Voyages, vol.i. p. 506. 
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emaned ; and to exalt them on high in thek 
abodes, as a kind of guardian penates^ the 
confpicuous objects of their reverential re« 
fpect. 

Though their firft efforts in clay and plaf- 
ter muft of ncceffity have been very rude ; yet 
time, pradice, and increafidg idolatry, could 
not fail to improve the Indian artift in this 
as well as other branches of mechanics $ and 
they would make gradual advances in it till 
they were able to complete thofe more elegant 
fpecimens of (kill, in porcelain, which were 
fo highly valued by the old Romans $ for^ 
the vafa murrbina^ though by fbme confidered 
as fabricated of cbryjial, and by others of 
agaie^ were, doubtlefs, only a finer fpecies of 
Oriental porcelain. Thefe, we are told by 
FKny, *were in fuch high requeft in the ca-* 
pital of the world as to be eftimated, fbme 
that held three fextaries only, at feventy^ and 
others of Hill larger dimenfions, at three bun^^ 
dred^ talents.* 

Martial calls thefe vafes pocula maculofst 
tnurrba^ i. e. cups formed of the earth 
murrba with variegated fpots, blue and red, 

* Plinii Nat {lift. lib. xxxvii. ap. 2. 
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on a white ground, which their fkill in fix- 
ing colours by fire would eafily enable them 
to infert into the very fubftance of the 
murrhins. The tnurrha is faid to have been 
a foflile produ£):ion» principally found in 
Carmania, on the weftern borders of India» 
and in Parthia, fo that the Indians were pro- 
bably potters . before they quitted their firft 
refidence in Perfia. At kail the occupation 
of the potter repeatedly occurs, as the reader 
mud have obferved, in the extraf): from the 
Inftitutes ; and there is a particular clafs, or 
caft^ formed on the firfl: divifion of the In- 
dians as a nation, denominated Cumbhacara, 
literally the potter.''^ We know, alfo, from 
the report of the Athenian ambalTadors, who 
vifited Perfia before the invafion of Alexander, 
that uaXiya ix^u/jLUTu^ or vejels made of giafs or 
porcelain, were daily ufed in the luxurious 
court of Sufa j-f* and, as we hear of no pot* 
teries or glafs*manufa6lures eftabliftied among 
the Perfians, they probably were indebted for 
them, to their connexion with India, When 

^ Aiiauc Refearches, on the Hindoo ClaiTes^ yoLv« p. s^» 
London, quarto edition. 

f Ariflophanes, Acharn. . i, 2, 
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the ancients mention glafs^ it is to he feared 
their precife meaning is not always very clear- 
ly to be afcertained; and, in this inftance, the 
qiurrhins of India were moft likely to have 
been meant by the Greek words cited above : 
voXira, however, is fometimes ufed to (ignify 
cbryftaK and chryftal vafes were equally the 
produdion of the Indian artifts with the vafa 
fjfufrbina. It was in Pompey's triumph that 
this latter fplendid fpecies of porcelain was 
firft exhibited at Rome, and the fpecimens 
thus difplayed, probably of great magnitude^ 
were, fof their high value, afterwards dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Capitolinus. But the luxury 
and extravagance of the Roman nobility did 
qdt permit them to continue long without 
thefe beautiful ornaments to their tables and 
fideboards; however^ their value decreafed 
not in proportion as they grew more com* 
mon» and they feemecf dill to be confidered 
as precious at lead as golden cups. 

Surrentina bibis ? nee murrhina pi£!a^ nee aurum 
Sume I dabunt calices haec tibl vina fuos.* 

The murrhins refembled alfo Oriental porct- 
lain in bearing hot liquors without breaking ; 

• Martial, lib- xiS. no, ' 

- for, 
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for, the fame author, in another pafTagfi, teljs 
us, 

Si calidum potas, ardenti murrba &Ierno 
^ Convenit, et melior fit fapor inde mcro.* 

I cannot but confider the inventive nation 
of the Indians as the matters of the Chineie 
in this and many other branches of manu- 
fafture; firft, becaufe Sir William Jones, as 
we have feen above, confiders the latter people 
as emigrated Indians ; and, fecondly, becaufe, 
in the above extrafts from the Inftitutes, men- 
tion is cxpreffly made not only of the potter, 
but of facrificial vafes ofjiorie^ that is, earthy 
and filiceous fubftances formed by fufion into 
porcelain ; and there is no authentic book of 
fimilar antiquity which mentions porcelain 
as then fabricated in China, though the Chi- 
nese have now fecured to themfelves, froni 
having difcovered in t?iat more eaftern regioh 
of Afia a finer earth, denotninated by then! 
KAdLiN, ndarly the whole of this locrativfe 
comtncrce. In faft, there is no mention of 
porcelain^ as a manufafture of China in any 
exiting author that Irecollcft earlier than the 

* Martial, lib.xiv. 113. * 
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nltuh century, when the two Arabian tra^ellers^ 
whofe relations Renaudot has publiflied, vifited 
that country, and declare as follows. '^ The 
Chinefe have an excellent kind of earth, with 
which they make a ware of equal finenefs 
with glafs and equally tranfparent."* At this» 
if they were in reality Indians, there can be 
no wonder; but, if they were of Tartar ori- 
gin, I make no doubt but that they copied, 
from their more ingenious neighbours, the 
mode of making porcelain as well as many 
other mechanic arts. For, notwithftanding 
all that M. Bailly and M. D'Ancarville have 
urged in their behalf, the Tartar hordes feem 
in every age to , have been little better than 
brave barbarians. 

The very refpeftable writer cited before. 
Father Bartolomeo, whofe book,-}- I lament, 
was not publifhed when I commenced this 
Difiertation, is of opinion that the ancient In* 
dians were total ilrangers to the art of making 
glafsj and that what they had of this com^ 
modity was imported into India by the Greeks 

* Ancient Relations, p. 2i« 

f Voyage to the Baft Indies^ tranilated from the Gennan, 

and 
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aod Romans. He allbws, however, the fruth 
of Pliny's aflertion, that they well knew how 
to make artificial ftones, and were particular- 
ly celebrated for their juft imitation of the 
BERYL.* This conceffion is very important s 
becauici if they could give the colours requi- 
iite to form the imitations in queftion to 
filiceous fubftances or chryftal in fufion, they 
could not be far from the knowledge of ma* 
king glafs itfelf, though they might at the 
fame time import, as is affirmed by the au- 
thor of the Periplus in his enumeration of the 
articles of traffic (Carried on in his time be- 
tween Alexandria and India, certain fpecies of 
that more curious fort of vefleh of glafs 
ware which we (hall coniider prefently, and 
for which ^ the glafs*houfes of Diofpolis 
were anciently in fuch high celebrity .•[• 
It is far more probable, however, that the 
firft great merchants of antiquity, the Phoe- 
nicians, who monopolized in ancient pe- 
riods the whole trade of India, . had in thofe 
periods taught them the firft rudiments of 
an art, univerfally attributed to their in-* 

• HiftNat. lib. xxxviii. caj>. 5. 
f Periplus Mar. Erythr. p. zS, 30* 
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vention/--^ that df making glafs from ttit 
fine fand that covert their Ihore; and had 
alio conimunicated to thetn the fecret of 
Gaining it of various colours t6 imttat^e (>re'- 
cious ftones ; for^ that they were thoroughly 
acqtiainted with the procefs is incoritrovfer^ 
tibly evident from the greit coJurhn of tmerafd 
fprmed by Pbtibniciati aftiftS) and which, ac^ 
cording to Herodotus, who fiw it, adorned 
the ancient temple of Hercules at Tyre. 
That column was undoubtedly fabricated of 
glafs* ftained of the colour of that gem, and 
by night was probably filled with lamp$, as 
it is faid^ amidfl: the darknefs of the mid^ 
night hour, to have illuminated the whole of 
that augud fabric. . The learned author of 
the tranflation of Herodotus, a work etjually 
Valuable to the Englifti reader for the fidelity 
of the text, and the various erudition di^ 
played in the notes, efpecially thofe of a my^ 
thological allufion, is inclined to difpiite this 
very early knowledge of the PheKriiciaris in 
the fabrication of glafs ; but he will candidly 
own that the voice of Clascal antiquity is at 
leaft very loud in favour of the judgement 

"i 

• Hero4otas^ lib.ii, cap. 44. . 
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which affigns it to them. Among thofe ehflicl 
eminently ranks that diligent colledtor of their 
opinions, Pllny> who riot only expreflly :af- 
firms what his been previoufly mentioned, 
that this ancient people firft made glafs frotU 
the very fine fand and pebbled on their fliore, 
thrown into accidental fufion with the aihes 
of burnt vegetables that lay fcattered over 
that ihore, but^ fpeaking of the manufac^ 
tures of SidoDi intimates that they alfo knew 
the art of making Jpe^ula^^ glafs mirrors ; 
9nd> though they may not be allowed to have 
applied, in making them, that tin which they 
fo abnndantly imported from Britain, yet 
they knew how to procure, in fome degree, d 
fimilar efiefl, by tinging the pofterior fur^ 
face with fome opake fubftance^ which would 
naturally caufe images to be reflefted from 
thefuperior. 

The ancient mirrors, indeed, were hot ge-^ 
nerally made of gh(s, but of metallic fub-^ 
ftahces: from the context^ however, it ii 
AoOi probable that fpecula vitrea were here 
intended ; and the Sidonians were not the 
only ancient people who fabricated thefe glafs 

• tlinH Nat. Hift, lib. x;^xvi. cap. z±. 
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inirrorsi for they appear to have been alfo 
manufaftured, at a very remote period, in 
the glafs^-houfes of the great Diofpolis, in 
Upper Egypt, in which city all the laborious 
operations of chemiftry were carried to a high 
degree of perfe£lion. Jn teftimony of this^ 
we have only to recur once more to thofe 
(tupendous exifting monuments of their (kill 
in this refpe6l:, the mummies, fome of them 
covered with glass of varied colours $ on 
which fubjed, fo much in point, let us again 
hear M. Dutens, who, on this topic at leaft, 
has certainly not advanced any thing that 
will not admit of ftri£t inveftigation, and 
even of ocular proof. 

" There were alfo in thofe mummies of 
Egypt many things befides, which fall within 
the verge of cheniiftry ; fuch as their gild^ 
ing^^ which is fo very frefli, as if it were but 
of fifty years ftanding} and tYitiv Jiained /Ik^ 
ilill vivid in its colours, though after a feries 
of thirty ages. In the Mufeun)i of London 
there is a mummy covered all over with fiU 



* ** The ancients alfo underftood gilding with beaten aiid water 
gold.— "^s inaarari argento vivo legitimum erat. Plin. Hift* 
Nat. libixxxiii. cap. 3. Vitrov. lib.vii. cap. 8/*. 
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lets of granated glafs> variaus in colour, 
which (hews that this people underftood not 
only the making of glafs, but could paint it 
to their liking. It may be remarked here, 
that the ornaments of glafs, with which that 
mummy is bedecked, are tinged with the fame 
colours, and fet off in the fame tafte, as the 
dyes in which almoft all other mummies are 
painted ; fo that it is probable, that this kind 
of ornaments, being very expenfive, was re* 
ierved for perfonages of the firft rank only, 
whilft others, who could not afford this, con- 

tented themfelves with an imitation of it in 

* 

painting."* 

This exifting fpecimen of their (kill is ex- 
tremely curious and valqable; but, if thofe 
who have recorded the hiftory of the progrefs 
^ in fcience of the ancient Egyptians can be de-^ 
ipended upon, they foared to a far greater 
height of excellence in this branch of chemi- 
cal exertion ; for, they fabricated coloffal fta- 
tues of their gods and kings in coloured glafs ; 
and, according to Theophraftus, had ere£^ed 
in the temple of Jupiter Hammon an obelifk 
compofed of four emeralds, that is, of glafs 

I  

^ Dutcn'i Inquiry^ &c. |>. 241. 

of 
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q{ the colour of tbat g^iii, not kfs than fortf 
cubits in height, and four in breadth.* 
Another colofial ftatue of Sei^pis, the Sun, 
pine cubits high, and confifting oi one foiid 
emerald, is mentiphed by Pliny, from Aplon^ 
as in his time preferred in the labyrinth, ^fof-. 
tris is alfo faid to have prefented to the' kin|f 
ctf the Lydians a ftatue of Minerva, con|» 
}lofed of one emerald, four cubits high ; an4 
tradition has immortalize^ the great fmarag^ 
dine, or emerald, table, on which the re- 
nowned Trifmcgiftus, having eiigraved the 
fccrets of the Hermetic art, caufed it to be 
buried with him.-j- 

Arrian, or whoever was the author of the 
Periplus, acquaints us, that, in the glafs-hou- 
fcs of Thebais, they endeavoured to imitate the , 
nmfa mwtpbina of India; and that they made * 
in abundance thefe falfe murrhins, in which 
they drove a confiderabte commerce with the 
Airabian and Roman merchants ; but, 3^ Pfi- 
ny pofitively afferts that thefe imitative veffels 
were of glafe, it is evident that the true 

• Thepj^raftas 4e Lipid, p. 394. . j 

t Pliny, lib. xxxvii. feft. 19. Fabricics Bibl. Gnec. Hb, i. 
cap. 10, p. 98. 
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murrhins w«r9 of a (Gonpofitign fQra«what fi<) 
littler, — • /. e. of 9 v?ry fiw fpecies, of porc^aifi 
^Imoft a« tfqnfp«ii:«nt a? gl^fs j l>ut the 5gy|H 
tian ^rti(^s, w^pUfig the proper msitfit'i^ls qi 
which the latter were made, wer^t obliged tq^ 
^. ^QDtVQt with remaming fuqcefsful imitators 
©nly. The Egyptians wQuld probably hav9 
roade as fine pofcdaia had they po&flfed the 
i^ccie* of argillaqcous egrth nQ€«flaryj but, 
as I h^ive before remarked, it was principally 
in the more elegant kinds of highly finiihed 
oxnameatal gla& ware that they excelled ;. 
(Uch v^ere tbofc tferee cap^j of very curioua 
glaft, named kl&^tmtes^ &ut from Egypt by 
the Emperor Adriaci to. Rome, and which, 
Jkut palumicruf^ c^lhf like the neqks qA 
fiGEONSy reflcd:ed, on whatever ildb they 
were viewed, a rich variety of colours^, ia the 
manner of the precious ftone called obfii^num^ 
foppoied hy fome commefitators ta he cafi 
tye^ and by others the apak The Greeks, of 
whom the Egyptians were the mafters in 
cbemiftry, foon learned of them the art of 
inaking thefe fid^itioujs gems of all poifihle 
eoloursy the ruby, the hyacinth, the emerald, 
and the fapphire i for, thus Pliny, fpeaking 
pf the former, obferve^ : Jfif it tinSiura^ ex 
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giftire ohMi^ni, ad efcariavafa\ tt Mum ru^ 
brum vitrum, atque non tranjlucens^ pgbmati*' 
MON appellatum. Fit et alburn^ et Murrhinum^ 
aut byacintbos fappbirofque imitatum^ et omnibus 
mIUs coloribus.* 

It is time for us to return to thQ Indiana, 
iwho are cekbr^ted by the fame writer for their 
ikili in fabricating artificial beryls ; that is 
to fay, in making coloured, but not white, 
glafs. It is fcarcely poliible to ponceive, ^fter 
a ferious perufal of the previous extra&s from 
Menu, but that the Indians were as ancient and 
as excellent chemifts as the Egyptians ; and, 
iince ^11 the precious ftones above enumerate^ 
were native to the foil of India, as (hall be 
fliewn more at large hereafter, when we como 
to confider the antiquity of their engraving 
in gems, it is equally impoflible to conceive 
but that, as they were firft known, they were 
earlieft imitated by the more ingenious race 
of Indians. The Indian fciences with th^ 
books are indeed buried in fuch profound ob-^P 
fcurity, * that here alio we can alone argue 
upon the ground of analogy and conjecture ; 
bujt the arguments for their having mapu-^ 

* PlinU N^t. Htfi. lib, TiXxn. cap. «6i. 
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IFaAured glafs, in periods of great antiquity, 
amount to little lefs than certainty; for, I 
mud repeat it, if they could make artificial 
BERYLS, they wanted neither means, nor ge- 
nius, nor commercial incitement, to fabricate 
other (imilar compofitions from filiceous 
fubftaiices s and, if they were fo early fot'^ 
iers, it is fcarcely poflible, but that they 
could alfo manufadkure glafs yeflels, though 
not, perhaps, of fuch fuperior finenefs as 
thofe of Sidon and Diofpolis; The truth is, 
that, in all manufa£):ures of pottery, owing 
to the intenfenefs of the fire made ufe of, 
fome portion of the matter is necefiarily vi- 
trified, and the glafs and pottery manufac- 
ture mufl have gone on together from re-^^ 
moteft antiquity. 

It is very probable, alfo, that the Indiana 
underftood the method of working in Mofaic ; 
for, Philoftratus tells us, ApoUonius faw in 
India a moft glorious temple of the Suui the 
walls of which were of red marble, xefem-- 
bling fire, interfperfed with ftreaksr of gold; 
while the floor exhibited to the view an infi- 
nite variety of pearls and precious ftones, art- 
fully difpofed in a kind of cbequer-work, to 

Vol. VIL . , C c imitate 
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imitate the rays of that Inminary,* and which 
reflefted track a luflrre that rivalled his gie* 
initne beams, Thcfe were probably artificial 
flones' of the kind under difcuflion, and 
this fpccies of Mofaic work fecms to have 
been not wrcommon in the Eaft; for, we 
"^read in Eflfher of a bcaatiful pavement of this 
variegated \i\nd in t^ palace of Sufa, w4ien, 
at the great banqnet ^iven by the Babylonian 
foveretgn Ahafnerns, all the riches of his 
trealiiry were difplayed to the view of the 
people. The pafiage in^p^e(^es the mind with 
the moil exalted idea of the magnificence in 
wliich thofe fovereigns lived, and is higMy 
worthy of infertion in a work that enters fo 
mudi at large into trhe fplendid antiquities of 
Afia. 

ulnjf nxfbeh tbefe days were e9;piredy ibe king 
made a fedfi unto all the people y that were pre^ 
■jent in Sbu/han the palace^ both unto great and 
fnially /even daysy in tbe court of the garden of 
ibe king^ s palace i 

Wbef^e were white, green , and bJu^y hang^ 
'i^S^f fafi^^d witb cords of fine linen arid purple 
to fiher rings, and pillars of marble: tbe 4eds 

* Vita ApoHonii, lib. it. cap. m, 

were 
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and BLVE^ and WHITE, and blach, inorUt% 
And they gav^ them drink in vefels of goid^ 

(the veffeh being diverfi one from anbtber^) 

and royal wine in abundance^ scc9rding to tblt 

fiate of the king^^ 

The Egyptians too were no Grangers to 

this kind of elegant wdrk in Mo(aic$ for^ 

Lucan, defcribing the hixurious palace of 

Cleopatra, acquaints ^is^ 

 totaque effufus in auli 



Cakabatur onyx. 

Which can fcarcely have reference to any 
thing except the teffellated pavement, of va-* 
rious coloured ftones, in which the onyx 
abounded. 

On the whole, as the tribe of Cumbhaca- 
RA, or the potter^ is enumerated among thofe 
eariieft formed, and as mention is fo fre« 
quently made, in Jthe Inftitutes oi facrificial 
vafes^ -there can be no doubt of very fine 
porcelain having been anciently made in 
India; and that glafs, both white and co- 
loured, could not be unknown to a race £9 

* EfUier^.cap.L v. |» 6, %• 
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far advanced in chemiftry as were the an-^ 
cient Indiaiis. Indeed glafs is exprefQy men- 
tioned in the Amaraiinha, a book compofed 
iixty years before the Chriftian aera^ under 
the Sanfcreet name of Suryacanda, that is> 
fays M. fiartolomeo, " a bright tranfpart^nt 
mais, through which the rays of the fun 
can penetrate."* However, they do not feem, 
any more than other ancient nations, to have 
ufed it for windows ; for, according to this 
author, they ' employ, for that purpofe, 
mother-of-pearl^ finely wrought and polifiied, 
and which is procured in abundance at the 
pearl-fiiheries in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Comorin, 

^ SCULPTURE. 

Although the early progrefs of the Indians 
iti fculpture has been already confidcred in 
various parts of the preceding volumes, yet a 
retrofpedl view of what has been advanced on 
fo curious a fubjedt, with a few additional ftric- 
tures; may not be difpleafing to the reader, 
in this fummary (ketch of their arts and fci- 

• Page 391. 

cnces. 



ences. Modelling in clay or plajer muft 
doubtlefs have long preceded any efforts in 
this branch of fcience. To attempts of this 
huniible. kind, in pottery and porcelain, fac- 
ceeded coloflfal flatues hewn from the folid' 
rock, or caft in moulds from the various 
ores, as their knowledge of metallurgy in- 
creafed. If a due proportion and fymmetry 
are not alvvays fo accurately preferved as they 
ought to be, an excufe for the artift readily 
preferits itfelf in the very nature of the 
ftrange grotefque fymbolical objefls defig« 
nated^ exhibiting, in one complex form, va»- 
rious fpecies, and often different fexes; fi- 
gures with numerous heads and arms loaded 
with emblematical devices, (the vagaries of 
mythology,) the tufks of the elephant, and 
the horn^ of the ox; fometimes environed with* 
ferpents, and at others hung round with 
(Irings of death-heads ; which bid defiance 
to all the rules of regular fcience. Many of 
thefe mythological figures, however; in Ele- 
phanta, the oldeft depofitary of idolatrous In- 
dian images, are by no means contemptible in 
point of expreflion; and in particular that 
terrific figure reprefenting the evil principle, 
^llich difplays aloft the emblems of the 
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iingllin^ worftiip> p9id to it^ and is engra- 
yfi^ 'm the fixth voi&me, affords no mean 
ffj^imen of the progreik in defign of the 
Indian fcuJpitar at the early date generally 
S|(i%fiedf to that cavern -tern pie and its fin- 
gpilar decorations. Refinement in thefe arts, 
at that remote period, is necefiai ity put of 
the <|ii^e(Hoa ; it was not elegance, but mag* 
nificeQce^ that fwayed the mind of the In- 
dian artifts. Their lofty conceptions of 
4ftittiy they catceived befl! repi*efentcd by gi-^ 
gaiitic ftatuea and maflTy fymbols; and, by 
fartniog bl mere hoffc of fuch fbupendous di- 
mfiniioBa as: the principal figure there exhi« 
ItAi^ [thirteen £iret in hd<ght, the face five 
ft»t,. atnd the breadth between the £hofilder& 
twenty feet,} the. artful Brahmin completely 
ofieftod the of^ly purpofc he had in view, — ^ 
t^^t of over-awing the mind of the tiowd, 
ignorawt, adoriji^g, In^im. 

Iq truth,, thefe mythorogic^l fcuJpttires^ 
tbeiir esnbl^Qiatical reprefetiitations. of avatars 
aihd Colofl^l: deities, with their refpediive at-^ 
trihuMs aondr fymibols, carwd in the. iiving^ 
locb, in fn^erraneovis fbljtudes, the GirR tem- 
]^es, in the. infiancy of mankind, wetre i» 
ibme degr/^e jjiecefTary to ^iflaia aiid keep 

alive 



alive, the ardour of the. pious enthufiaft. Tl^ 
fuppofed prefence of the godsi in theie my&x^ 
cat images, difFufed throughout the plac?: aa 
unfpeakable awe and an inviolable fan^idtyis 
ivhile the choral fymphonies and ever-bUuung, 
fires elevated the enraptured foul even to 
thofe ftars which were the proper abode of 
the fidercal deities adored by them. On the 
other hand, the reprefentation of daemons jqo^ 
thofe walls, in all the horrid forms, and with. 
• all the dreadful fymbols, which fear or fancy 
could fuggefl:, h^^d an immediate tendency to 
over-awe the guilty mind, to expole the de- 
formity of vice, and exprefs the tortures of 
confequent remorfe and defpair ; for, in their 
mythological pi6lures, as I have elfewhere 
expreffed myfelf, with the fymboUc figures of 
the mercy and goodnefs of God, were con- 
flantly blended thofe of his juftice. and his 
wrath. As the former were fculptured with 
fmiling afpeds, and were decorated with th^. 
enfigns of peace and protection, &> were the 
latter portrayed with horrible diftorted vi- 
fages, and arrayed with every dreadful fymbol 
that could alarm and terrify the b$lK>lder. 
Thefe figures, converted into da^nions, under 
the notion of being the avenging miniilers 
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of omnipotent jufticc, were tnoft to the pur* 
pofe of the pricft. He recited their number, 
he magnified their enormous power, and he 
awakened the agonizing terrors of his au- 
dience by impreflirig them with ideas of their 
tonftant and immediate interference in hu- 
man affairs. 

Nor to mankind, in the improved and po- 
fifhed ftate of fociety, have thefe mytholo- 
gical fculptures proved without important ufe 
or fublime gratification. Thefe rude, but ma- 
jeftic, remains of ancient fculpture admit us to 
a clofe view of remote antiquity. The allego- 
rical deiigns which they exhibit obfcurely un- 
fold to us the hiftory of the primitive ages ; 
the profound arcana of their religion, the 
form and decoration of their temples 5 the 
dreflcs of the priefts; and the fubjeds and 
inftruments of facrificej they difplay to the 
eye of contemplation the fir ft rudiments 
of' thought, the firft efforts of genius, 
the firft dawn of the fciences. On the fi- 
guried walls and embofTed roofs we fee the; 
elements embodied ; the paffions perfotiified 1 
the auguft fchool, at orice, of the deepeft 
phyfics and the moft inftrudive morality ^ 
Let us once more, for a momcnti defcend the 
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jJiepths of the facred cave, to which a dat^j 
much fliort of four tboufand yean can fcarcely 
be affignedj let us penetrate its; inmoft re- 
cefs ; and again pntemplate the flupendous 
yjfion. 

*• The principal entrance is from the north. 
The enormous mafs of folid rock above is 
fupported by four rows of pillars of good 
proportion, but of an order in architecture 
totally different from that of Greece and 
Rome. Each column ftands upon a fquare 
pedeital, and is finely fluted 5 but, ihftead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out to- 
wards the centre. The capital is alfb flu- 
^d, and has the appearance of a cufhioti 
prelTed flat by the weight of the fuperincum- 
bent mountain. Over the tops of thefe co* 
lumns there runs a ftone ridge cut out of the 
rock, refembling a beam, about a foo^ in 
thicknefs, richly adorned with carved work. 
Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thofe mighty colofTal ftatues before-mention- 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height ^ and, 
l^lthough they are as round and prominent 
as the life, yet none of them are entirely de- 
tached from the main rock. Some of thefe 
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figures bare on their heads a kind of helmet 
of a pyramidal form; others wear crowns 
rich in devices, and fpkndidly decdrated with 
jewels i while others difplay only large bufliy 
ringlets of curled or flowing hair. Many of 
them haTe four hands, many have fix, and in 
thofe hands they grafp fceptres and ihields, *-** 
the fymbols of juftice and the enfigns of reli- 
giort,. the weapons of war and the trophies 
of peace. Some of them have afpefts that 
infpire the beholder with terror, and, in the 
ivords of Linfchoten, are diftorted in»to fucb 
" horrible and fearfull formes that they make 
a. man's hayre ftand upright ;" others are dif- 
tingttiihed by a placid ferenity and benignity 
of countenance ; and others betray evident 
marks of deep dejection and inward anguifli. 
The more confpicuous figuires are all gor- 
geoudy arrayed after the Indian faftiion, with 
heavy jewels in their ears, with^iiperb collars 
of precious ftones, with belts furaptuoufly 
wrought, and with rich bracelets on their 
arms aud wrifts."* 

Pa0ing by the often- defer i bed bull: with 

« 

three heads,^ and the tremendous figure of tke 

* Indian Anuqpitiesj vol. il. p. 140. 
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^ndiaii KmicpUtfjLm above ^lodod t0, Ut m 
proceed in qiieft of f<^rtfaer proof of the ikill 
in fcu}pture of the okl In^ns to the weft 
ofid of this grand pagoda, v;here is a dark 
sACfeLLUM, twenty feet fqiaare, totally defti^ 
tute of any external ornament, except the 
sdtar in the centre, and eight gigantic figures 
which guard the four feveral doors that kad 
into it. Thefe figures are ftacicmed one on 
each fide of every door, and are of the enor- 
mous height of thirteen feet amd a^half ^ thfiy 
are slU fculpturcd iti high relief, and appear as, 
if ftarting from the wall to which thiey are 
attached. Their heads are decorated in a 
manneir (imilar to the other flatues : they 
have rich collars round theix necks, and jew- 
els of a vaft itze in their ears. Of tbe ftri- 
king attitude of one of thofe ftatues> widcli 
ijemains mod enttire, Mr. Hunter kas record*' 
ed tfaie fblldwing particulars : that the whole 
weight of the figure fecms ta reft upoa the 
sight leg, while the knee oi the kft is fome- 
what bent, the right humerus, hangs down- 
ward parallel to the body, iand the fore-aroi 
is bent in fuch a manner that the -hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 
wards and fuflains a globe^ and the fingers 

are 
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sre bent backwards ]n a ftyle that admirably 
wprefentSi or rather makes the fpeftator/<?f/, 
the weight of the ponderous body they fup-<» 
port. He adds a Judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they are, that carved thefe 
figures, mufl: have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, ic^ accurately to 
have obferved, and; fo fuccefsfully to have ^x* 
preiifed, as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un* 
dergoes from mufcular adion and external 
impulfe, as well as the various effedts of men-^ 
tal fenfation upon the human countenance** 

I have ventured. \o bring thefe paffages 
again before the reader^s view, for the pur-, 
pofe not only of proving the progrefs 
made by the Indians in Sculpture at this 
moft early period, which, as Mr. Hunter 
jiiftly obfefves, muft have been very greats 
but of corroborating various affertions made 
in the courfe of this Diflertation concerning 
their equally rapid advance in other walks 
of fcientific attainment. Thus, for inftance, 
xh& fword and the bell in the. hands of the 
Indian! Ahfiman demonftrate that they were 

» • 

f Indian Antiquities, vol, ii. p« 259. 
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even then metallurgists ; the jewels and 
pearls^ with which the ears, necks^ arm«, 
and ankles,- of many of the figures are loaded, 
prove that they had already explored the 
fubterrancous regions for gems, and the 
bed of the ocean for its pearly treafurcs, and 
had accomplifhed the difficult procefs of 
piercing precious ftones ; while the zennar^ 
or facred cord of three threads, on other 
figures, evinces that their cotton- manufact- 
tures were already commenced* Thefe deduce* 
tions muft be allowed to be juft, and are 
very important towards determining the an* 
tiquity of the arts and fciences in India $ 
but, at the fame time, it muft be owned 
they carry uS back very near to the period 
of the deluge, and confequently demonflrate, 
I trufl, the pl-opriety of my conflantly 
connefting, both in the prefent work and 
in the- Hiflory, the ante-diluvian arts and 
fciences, by the channel of Noah and his 
family, with thofe of the earliefl pofl^dilu*- 
viati ages. Without that hypothefis, at oncp 
f6 rational and fo confonant to the Scripture- 
biflory, which expreflly mentions Tubal Cain 
as the firft metallurgifl, Cain as the firft 
architect, Jubal as the firfl mufician, &c. 

difficulties 
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dtflicukier iniexpHcable wovM liave trHen$ 
andt by afiertiog the pretehfions of the Igk 
dians to fuch reiriote anttqtiity, tbefe vo- 
lumes would ultimately have (ended to fupi. 
port the hypothefis of the fceptic. For 
this reafon I eagerly embraced the Septuagint 
chronolpgyt in the firft place, bec^iife, by 
giving a greater age to the world, it allows 
a more extended period for the arts and 
£nences to have arrived at maturity; and, 
fecondly, becaufe I am of opinion, that the 
arguments brought by Voffius and Jackfon* 
tmanfweirably prove it to be the genuine 
chronology of the Hebcews. On this account, 
Ibme zealous advocates for that chronology, 
as g^erally received, not fufHcientiy atten* 
live to my views in doing this, have thought 
proper warmly to arraign that part of my 
book ; but I had fully weighed the queftion, 
and on convidion adopted it bs the fyitem 
moft reconcileable to reaibn and revelaticM). 
On this occalion, J muft repeat that it is 
not for a few centuries more or lefs that 
we wage war with infidelity, but for the 
grand Chriftian code itfelf, which the enor- 
moufly exaggerated chronologies of fceptical 
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attronomers, could they eftaUHh their vaga<- 
ries, tend utterly to annihilate. 

To refume the confideration of the flciH 
of the old Indian race in ftatuary, a very 
uncommon (hare of original merit (fof, they 
certainty nevrer condefcendcd to be copyifk) 
cannot be denipd them. Without any daitn 
to the merit of nice geometrical proportion 
or Grecian elegance, the figures of men 
and animals, engrav,ed cxtcmafly and in- 
ternally on the pagodas of India, are by no 
means fo deftitutc of the general catKnts 
of the fciente as greatly to ofFend the cyei 
however the uncouth mythology, and Ae 
joining together of heterogeneous portions 
of human and brutal forms, may infuft 
the correct tafte and matured judgement 
of the European fpeShitar. If in elegance 
they are greatly inferior to Grecian fculpture, 
they are at all events much fuperior to the 
fnis-fhapen ftatucs of the Egyptian artifte. 
Had not the Indian been chained down- by 
the mythology of hrs country to a certain 
indifpcnfable routine, bevth in delign and 
e«;Cution, from which he daned not deviate, 
his progrefs towards maturity would hare 
been more rapid ; as,- in Bartofcrmeo's judge- 
ment^ 
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ihcnt, the modern Indians want neither ii-^ 
lents nor tafte in either of thofe refpefls. The 
ilatuary, he informs us^ *' mqft make the 
fiatues of the gods exadlly in the way and 
manner prefcribed by the priefts } in order, 
according to their opinion, that the attri- 
butes of the deity may be properly expreffcd. 
Hence it happens that the Indian ftatues 
have from four to fix hands ; three^ and 
fometimes mote^ heads; and^ in general^i 
a very horrid appearance. The archite^l, 
however, has full fcope for his genius^ 
and is by^ no means fubjefled to the arbi^ 
tra^y prefcriptions of the Brahmins. For 
this reafon the Indian archite6lpre exhibits 
more tafte, and is much more perfect, than 
their works of fculptiire: but I will not 
deny th^t the ftatuaries alfo make excellent 
pieces when they are allowed to follow the 
impulfe of their own genius; as is proved 
by the many bafs-reliefs, crucifixes, madon^ 
nas, yafes, and other articles of ivoryi 
which are here and there executed by thei 
Indian artifts/' P. 387. 

The fame apology is urged by this very 
fenfible writer for the defeds, of a fimilar 
kind, that appear in their paintings. In 

either 
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either cafe their genius is equally crampedi 
and their progrefs in the fine arts alike, re^ 
tarded. 

*' In regard tq the painting of the In- 
dians, the cafe is the fame as with their 
fculpture. This much is certain, that no 
one can follow the diftates of his own genius, 
and paint the gods as he pleafes. Every 
innovation of this kind is confidered as an 
aft of impiety. The Brahmin pi^efcribes 
the figure and form which a ftatue muft 
have: under thefe, and no other, it muft 
be painted ; and the leaft part of his care 
is whether thefe be confiftent or not with 
the rules of art and of good tafte. . I have 
already* obferved, oh different occasions, that 
the Indian mythology gives to each deity a 
certain fur name and appellation, the objeft 
of which is to exprefs their different qua* 
.lities; and a painter, when he (ketches out 
a god, muft reprefent thefe qualities alfo. 
Thus, for example, Seeva is called the god 
who bears the trident -, and for that reafon 
he muft be always reprefented with a tri- 
dent in his hand. He is called, likewife, 
the Conqueror of Death; and, on that ac* 
count, muft be delineated* with a number 
Vol. VII. D d of 
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of fabres^ daggers^ and fculls, lying around 
hiin» and with a man under his feet. H6 
exhibits a horrid countenance ; his mouth 
is diftorted \ his eyes feem to dart forth 
fire ; and he has around his neck a cord on 
which a great number of fculb are ftrung. 
The cafe is the fame with all the other 
deities, which muft always be reprefented 
an fuch a manner as is agreeable to their 
character and attributes. From this it apr 
pearsy that the painting of the Indians, 
like their fculpture, is in the clofeft eon« 
nedion with their theogony; and, as the 
Brahmins alone have the right of explaining 
it, they afiume the exclufive privilege of 
judging in regard to works of painting and 
ftatuary. As the painters are acquainted 
neither with the Sanfcrect language nor their 
mythology, it has been impofed on them as 
a duty to confult the Brahmins ; and whoever 
tranigreffes this law is puniihed by expuliion 
from his caft. This is the true reafon why 
painting and ftatuary have made fo little 
progrefs in India." P. 388. 

Thus, according to this author, has the 
defpotifm of fupcrftition oppofed an ever- 
lafting barrier to the fk^thcr progrefs ctf tlic 
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noble arti of iculpture and painting ;n In- 
dia, and prevented the free operation of 
talents and exertion in a nation naturally 
the mod: ingenious and . lively of ail the A-^ 
fiatics; a niation too, it may be' added, the 
individuals of which exhibit in their ovrn per* 
fons, when in the full vigour of youth -and 
health, the moft perfe6t models of elegance 
and fymmetry that ever employed the cfaiflel or 
animated the pencil. The refle£ting mmd turns 
with horror from a profpef): fo fhaded with 
in^ncible barbarifm ; and» with increafed 
pleafure, contemplates thoie , diftant wef^ 
tern regions which, though lefs i>eautif)i| 
and abundant, are yet bleflied with the tigbfr 
of liberty^ and exult in the enjoyment of 
a nobler theology I 

Since the appearance of the third vo-^ 
lume of this work, which contained my 
DifTertation on the * 

ARCHITECTURE 

of the primitive race of Indians^ the in- 
gei^ious Mr. Daniell has publiflied his Defigns 
of Indian Buildings, and, the more attentively 
any pcrfon confidcrs them, the more clearly 
he will perceive that the Indian architefturc 
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is not| as has been idly argued, copied 
from either Egyptian or Perfian models; but 
that it is genuine Hindoo^ and, in general, 
the refult of their own mythological con- 
ceptions. This gentleman, who, with in- 
defatigable zeal in fearch of the architec- 
tural antiquities of India, has afcended the 
fnowy precipices of the Sewalic mountains^ 
and dared the tropical fervours that defcend 
direct on the vaft temple at Ramankoil on 
the moft Southern point of the Peninfula^ 
has prefent^d the public with a greater va«<* 
licty of fpecimens, in this line, than any 
preceding artift, and they will nearly all 
ferve as a forcible comment upon what has 
been previoufly urged, in the Diflertation 
before alluded to, in refpecl to the origin and 
progrefs of Oriental architedture j fince, in 
thefe rctrofpeCtive furveys, the pyramid^ the 
cone^ and the wal^ perpetually recur in per- 
fect unifon with their mythological fuperfti- 
tions refpefting the beam of the fun, the 
cave of Surya, or Mithra, the chaotic egg, 
&c. &c. There is no occafion for our 
retracing, in this place, ground already f0 
amply trod over; but I cannot omit ac- 
knowledging, in this place, either my own 

numerous 
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numerous obligations to this diftinguifhed 
• artift, or expreffing my fentiments how great- 
ly Indian literature is indebted to his illuflra* 
tive pencil. 

In fad:, the higheft idea with which the 
mod efteemed printed accounts had impre^d 
my mind, added to the correal verbal rela- 
tions /of intelligent travellers, who have, 
within a few late years, vifited the excavated 
temples of India, and the pagodas that every 
where ered: their majeftic fummits in the pro- 
vinces fubjedlv to, or conne£ted with, the 
Britifli government, fell very far (hort, in- 
deed, of what, the magnificent fketches of 
Mr. Paniell muft fuggeft to every man who 
attentively furveys and confiders them. In 
general, we have been accudomed to read 
the Mahommedan accounts ^of tbofe temples, 
which the defolating fury of their own bar- 
' barifm has defaced in the fertile and po- 
pulous diftridls conquered by them, and the 
-facred edifices of Benares, of Sumqaut, and 
of Seringham,- excite in us the moft pro- 
found aftonifliment. On thefe we gaze in 
the hiftoric page with awe-ftruck wonder, ' 
and regard their recorded dimenfions as ^l- 
moft incredible. It is not, however, in re- 

P d 3 . gions 
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gions fubjugated to the Mahommedan yoke, 
or under the jurifdi<Slion of any foreign 
power, that we ought to exped to difcover 
the moft auguft remains of facred architeflure 
in lodia; the yet unexplored regions of the 
extreme fouthern Peninfula, to which the 
Ifiamite conquerors did not penetrate, buried 
in immenfe forefls or embofomed in moun- 
taifis of granite, contain edifices of furprifing 
magnitude executed in the boldeft ftyle of In- 
dian architefture ; while many of the fculp- 
turest that cover them, from the fummit to the 
bafe, are wrought with uncommon fpirit and 
elegance. Among animals thus fculptured, 
the bull, the lion, the elephant, and the 
Cobra fcrpent, continually occur, being the 
principal fymbols in their mythology; the 
three lafl:, as objefts which they are accuf* 
tomed frequently to furvey, are generally well 
reprefented 5 but, it muft be owned, the lion, 
being, in modern times, at lead, a Granger 
in this region of Afia, is, in general, very 
inaccurately defigned. In truth, wherefoever 
this fymbolical figure, rudely delineated as it 
uniformly is, occurs, we may, in general, 
reft afiured, from this very circumftance, that 
the fculpture is of high antiquity. 

The 
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The pagqda of Ramiflcram, before alluded 
to» on the ^ifland of Ramankoil,> dedicated 
to the great God Mahadeva, deferves parti- 
cularly to be noticed as one of thofe that aw? 
the mind by the grandeur of Its elevation; 
and this ilupendous, but feclud^d, temple maj 
probably lay claim to a date in antiquity fur 
perior to moft others in Iiidia ; even the difr 
tant date of Rama's expedition, into thefe re- 
gions, to recover his beloved Sit a from the 
hundred fangs of the gigantic Ravan, king 
of Ceylonc. It ftands clofe to the fliiore, and 
has felt the (hock* of the depredating wave, 
which has, for immemorial ages, been en- 
croaching upon it, Amidft the inaceeffible 
woods, alfo, that clothe the dcfcent of the 
GautS| aO:opi(hing remains of ancient build- 
inj;s are to be found, confifting of very lofty 
columns^ of excellent proportion 5 and ercc- 
tions, to fome of ^hich the romantic artifts 
of India have given the moft, grotef^ue forms 
imagination can conceive. Among Mr. Da- 
niell's fpecimens are alfo immenfe pyramidal 
malTes of folid ftone formed like thofe pyramids 
above Giza, where the bpld proje6ling rpck has 
received that figure (^^^ ^^^ inceflfant labour 
of ^h^ chifTeU Thefe, like the excavations 
^ D d 4 that 
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that line the (hore of the Nile, exhibit ano- 
ther ftriking inftance of fimilitade in the ar- 
chite6luie of the two nations ; while the Ca- 
iiis Anubis and the Vara avatar, or Vcefhnu 
with the boar's head, (hew their parallel con* 
ceptions in fculptured imagery. For this 
aftonifliing difplay of fo many of the prodi- 
gies of ancient India, accomplifhed at great 
perfonal rilk and hazard, every lov^r of In* 
dian fcience will feel the warmeft gratitude to 
Mr. Daniell i^ accompanied with a iincere 
wifh that the laudable example which he 
has fet may be followed by other profeflional 
gentlemen in India, where a v^ft field for 
exertion is ilill open, and the reward will, 
doubtlefs, be proportioned to the labour* 

One refledlion naturally and forcibly in« 
trudes itfelf on the mind while confidering 
thei^ amazing fabrics, and that is, the im- 
poffibility pf theif having been ere6ted except 
in thofe remote periods when the great Indian 
empire was yet nnbroken by tl^e incurfion of 
foreigners j when one fupreme fov?rpign ma- 
HA-RAjAH fwayed the righteous fc?pt;'c of 
this happy country, by noble rewards en- 
couraged genius, patronized the rifing ^rts, 
and, with a powerful hand, proteded the 

^ffort^ 
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efforts of the perfevering architeft. At the 
period of Alexander*s invafion we have feen 
that the Indians were no longer firmly united 
under one puifTant fovereign, no longer 
fought under one viflorious banner; the 
divifions among the rajahs had long com- 
menced, and their contempt, or, at Icaft, 
negle6t, of the fupretae head of their order, 
had encouraged the warlike barbarians, of 
every neighbouring country, to pour their ar- 
mies into that debilitated country and among 
that divided people. To fuppofe undertakings, 
thus vaft in defign and arduous of execution, 
could' poffibly be finifhed, or even projected, 
amidft the turbulence ai^d difl:ra£lion of war, 
would argue abfurdity in the extreme. They 
are confequently to be contemplated as equal*- 
ly auguft and decilive monuments of the 
grandeur of the ancient Indian empire when 
Dourifhing, under its native dynafties of 
princes, in meridian fplendour. 

ENGRAVING ON GEMS AND SEALS. 

We are now, in the laft place, to enter 
upon a fubjefl: equally curious and abftrufe ; 
an art, the high antiquity of which, at 

leaft 
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lean: in India, has been very much difputed, 
though no fa^ can be more clearly aicer*- 
tained than its having early flouriflied in that 
re^n of Afia« Under a former head we have 
feen how early the Indians had attained the 
arts of ikfign, £:ulpture, and metallurgy^ 
in what remote periods they carved on wood 
and flone the images and avatars of the 
gods^ and the animals, and objecibs deemed 
facred by them, the goofe of Brahma, the 
bull <^ Seeva, the garuri, or eagle, of Veefh- 
BU, the elephant-head of Ganefa, the /er«- 
pentt the lotos, and other fymbols with 
which all the caverns abound. We have 
heard Mr. Haihed's judgement *^ with refpe^ 
to the ancient coins of Nepaul and Ca(li- 
mere, and the Teals of Bootan and Thi- 
bet,*'* imprefTed or engraved with the oldefl: 
San&reet charad:ers and mythology. In 
the Inftitutes alfo, regulating our decificm 
by the afcertained " age of that book, wc 
have feen how very early they had learned 
the difficult procefs of enchaiing in gold» 
and of piercing fine gems, diamonds, and 
rubies ^''-f- but we perhaps have not taken 

* See page 583 preceding. f See page 685 preceding. 

fufficient 



fufficicnt notice of the Sanfcreet alphal>e« 
tical writing confpicuoufly cut in the Ele- 
phanta cavern, and on the bread of the 
principal figure in the grand triple buft; 
for that is, in faft, engraving, and ex- 
hibits, at once, a furprifirig proof of the 
antiquity of the art and of the alphabet. 
" The hieroglyphics, engraved on the gra- 
nite of Egypt, are the only ancient (peci- 
mens of this art that can at all vie in an- 
tiquity with thofe of India ; at that period, 
to have pofleflcd inftruments proper to cut 
them on that granite fo deeply and durably, 
argues, in the Egyptians, no fmall advance in 
Chemical fcience; and, in truth, as few of the 
inferior claffes of precious ftones are of a much 
harder fubftance than Egyptian granite, their 
being able to operate upon it may well be 
deemed to imply ftich an acquaintance with 
the ufe of thofe important machines in this fci- 
ence, the wheel and the drills as would enable 
them to engrave on the more valuable gems. 
There is no occafion, however, on this fub- 
jeft, to have recourfe to conJeSfufe; the e- 
vidence of Scripture, in favour of Egyptian 
genius, is clear and exprefs^ for Pharoah, 
in exalting Jofeph to the elevated rank 

which 
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which he enjoyed in his courts is fatd to 
have given him his rwg ox fignet^"^ which 
necelTarily implies an engraving. This c- 
vent took place in the i8th century before 
Chrift, and, much about the fame period, 
Judah is faid to have given his fignet and his 
ring in pledge to Tamar.'f Afterwards we 
find the Jewifli artifts engraving, on the fub- 
ftance of the harded and mod valuable 
flones, the names and fymbols of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael, intended to adorn the ephod 
and breaft-plate of the Jewifli high-prieftj the 
aflbrtment of thofe ftones was equally fuperb 
and beautiful, for Mofes is thus commanded* 

And thou Jhakfet it in fittings of ft ones ^ even 
four rows of Jiones : the frji row Jhall be a far^ 
Jius, a topaz, and a carbuncle \ this Jhall be 
tbefrji row. 

And the fecond row Jhall be an emerald, a 
pppbire, and a diamonds 

And the third row, a ligure, an agate, 
and an amethyft. 

And the fourth row, a beryl, and an onyx, 
and a jafper : they Jhall be fet in gold in their 
enclofngs.X 

* Gencfis, xli. 42. f Genefis, xxxviii. 18. 

X Exodu9, xxviii. 1 7> 18, 19, 20. 

But, 
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But, what is more important to our puf- 
pofe, Mofes is alfo commanded to take two 
onyX'Jiones ; and GiiAVE on them the iiAMES 
of the children of Ifrael : 

Six of their names on one Jlone^ arid the 
other fix * names of the reft on the other ftone^ 
according to their birth. 

With the WORK of an engraver in 

STONE, LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF A SIGNET, 

Jhalt thou engrave the two ftones with the names 
of the children of Ifrael : thou fbdlt make them 
to he fet in ouches of gold,* 

Thus much was proper to be faid in jufiice 
to the claims of Egypt to very high and 
ancient proficiency in the lapidary's and en- 
graver's art ; but the claims of India afcend 
far higher; and the learned naturalifl, Mr. 
Rafpe^ has laboured with very great fuccefs 
to eftablifh them. He has very judicioufly 
obferved that India, befides the ingenuity and 
mechanic turn of her fons, has natural claims 
to the invention of this art which Egypt 
never poifeQed. By natural claims, he means 
to fay, that Nature has abundantly done that 
for India which (he never did for Egypt ; and. 



> 



• £xodus> xxviii. 9, tQ> 11. 

" from 
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f* from times immemorial has prodaced from 
the inexhaufted mines of her peninfula and 
iflands, her quarries^ and rivers, all the very 
beft forts of precious^ fine» and hard, (tones 
which lapidaries and engravers work upon; 
together with every fubftance and material 
which (harpen their tools and Conquer their 
otherwife invincible hardnefs; — the real 
Oriental diamond, at once the obje6fc and 
tool of the lapidary and engraver, the ruby, 
fapphire, emerald, topaz, chryfolite, the lar-. 
donyir, chalcedon, onyx, cornelian, jafper, — r 
as alfo a particular fort of diamond-fpar 
which cuts diamonds incomparably better 
than the beft emery/'* Egypt, he adds» had 

r I 

onlyjafpers» porphyries^ and fome other hard 
filiceous Aones, of its own produflion; its 
famous emerald mines, in the Thebaic de&rt, 
are either loft or exhaufted ; or, according to 
his own and Mr. Dutens* opinion, never pro^ 
duced the real emerald -j and he a^rms they 
never had the real diamond, nor even the dia-^ 
m(md*fpar» without which the engraver could 
not operate. 



• Rafpe's Introdudfion to Talfic's engraved Gems, vol. i. p. 14. 

This 
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This flatenient, from £o high an authority 
as Mr. Rafpe, is very forcible, and I think the 
arguments ufed are decifivc, efpecially when 
the rpecimens of ancient Indian engraving on 
gems, which are exhibited in Mr. Taffie's 
valuable collection, are at the fame time at«- 
tentively confidered. The firft of theie is a 
beautiful emerald belonging to Mr. WilkinSt 
and besfring the Indian sing, or lion, with a 
Sanfcreet infcription which marks it for an an- 
tique, though it is impoflible to fay of* what 
date. He fpeaks of the ftyle of the engraving 
as bold and imprellive, and equal to the beft 
works of the old Egyptian fchooL The feoond 
is of LAPIS LAZULI, in the pofleiHon of Mr* 
Townley, reprefenting a man and vroman fit*- 
ting on a kind of throne, and habited in the 
manner and ftyle of the ancient bas-reliefs difr 
covered at Salfette and Eiephanta. A third 
is on suLPRUR ; and a fourth of Oribntal 
GARNET exhibiting figures dreiied nearly fi-^ 
milar. He has alfo publifhed fome zodiac 
figures of prefumed Indian fabrication ;. but 
they are very doubtful. 

Mr. Guife, late furgeon of the hofpital at 
Surat, has alfo, with indefatigable ^eal, coU 
Icfted, and recently imported into his native 

country. 
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country, fomc very curious fpecimens of en-* 
gi*av€d feals and rings, undoubtedly Hindoo 
from the fymbols and charaflers which they 
exhibit. One of them, the lion, or sing, onr 
a cornelian, rudely enough defigned, but 
deeply cut in the ftone, with a lotos rifing 
from his back 5 another, on lapis lazuli, of a 
peacock, with its tail expanded, the my- 
thologic bird on which Carticeya rides, the 
Indian Mars, who leads along the radiant 
hoft of heaven, defignated by its fpangled 
plumage; and fevefal like thofe of Mr. Town-, 
ley, habited and .throned after the manner 
of the Elephinta figures, are deferving of 
very minute attention from the antiquary. 
They were dug out of the earth in the neigh* 
bourhood of Surat, and, doubtlefs, many 
more that earth conceals, which time and fu- 
ture refearch, fimilar to the laudable and 
zealous inquiry of Mr. Guife, will not fail 
to recover from its obfcuring bofom. 

M. Bartolomeo alfo entirely agrees with the 
above accounts of the (kill of the old In- 
dians in engraving feals and rings, and men- 
tions two or three very valuable fpecimens 

which he had feen in India. 

'' The 
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** The Indians/* he obfcrves, ^ are ac- 
cuftomed to examine the water of diamonds 
dways at night by the light of a lamp. In 
Europe, diamonds are feparaCted by fawing 
them; but the Indians fplit thetn, or cut 
them^ down to the proper fize, — a labour in 
which they are much more expert than the 
Europeans. Some years ago, the Great Mogul 
^ad a diamoi^d which weighed 279 i carats* 
It was valued at two millions five hundred 
thoufand rix^dollars. This diamond^ there- 
fore, exdeeds in value any hitherto known ; 
for the large diamond of the grand duke d 
Tufcany weighs only 1^9, the Sanci 106; 
dnd the famous Pitt diamond 136 carats threel 
grains. 

•* The artifis of Ceylon prepare rings atidf 
heads for canes, which contain a'comblettf 
a^ttortment of all the precious flones found in 
that ifland. Thcfe aflemblages arc called yar^ 
gons de Ceilan^ and are fo named becaufe they 
confift of a collcdion Of gem^ which feflei^ 
Various colours, fuch as the red ruby, the iky- 
blue fapphire, the golden yellow topaz, called 
^y the ancients chryfolite, the green emendd^ 
^hich f foutid myfelf in Ceyloit, though fom^ 
affert that it is not a producliion of that 

Vol. VII. D d* iflandj 
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jfland;* alfo: the amcthyft, bciyl, opali and 
garnet. All thefe (tones nfiay be procured at 
Colombo in the ifland of Ceylon, at Cochin 
and Calicut in Malabar^ and at Madras, on 
the coaft of Coromandel. 

V The Oriental diamonds are oftagonal 
and fharp-pointed. This form, their colour, 
water, and luftre, with the livelinefs of their 
irradiation, ate the eflential charaderiftics 
by which they may be diftuiguiftied from the 
Brafiliaa diamonds. I'he different kinds of 
agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, fwallow- 
0ones, opals, onyxes, and cats eyes, which, 
according to the fyftem of Wallerius, belong 
to the Jilex genus^ are not much efteemed 
on the coaft of Malabar, though fome of 
th^in are brought thither from Arabia, Perfia|. 
and the northern part of India. 
.' " On a fcal ring of the king of Travan- 
cbr, which confiftsof a veiy. hard and va- 



• •* DutenS/ in his book Des Pierres prUieuftw et des Pierrts fintst 
p. 3 By (ay9» {peaking of the emerald, that it is excluiively found in 
America, near Manta^ in Peru, or the valley of Tunka^ in the 
mountains of New Granada and Popayan, and was not known to 
the ancietits. The author. of this voyage aiTerts, that he foundi 
emeralds, in Ceyhm» and I myfelf havi^ obtained fome of them, 
from that ifland." — Fo r st e il. 

luable 
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luable ftone, the . following wprds arc in- 
fcribed : Sbri Padmanabben. This is bne of 
the facred names given to Veefhnu^ and con- 
tains an allufioh to the birth of that deity. 
I Bbri fignifies facred, Padma denotes the nym^ 
,pb(za^ and Nabben one who fits in the in- 
terior part of this flower. The reader will 
recolle6l, from what has been before faid, 
that the hympbaa is a fymbol of water, iind 
of every thing created from it. The above 
wbrds ferve as a convincing proof that the 
Indians are certainly acquainted with the art 
of cutting upon (lone. A like ring was 
in the pofTeflion of the king of Ceylon, ^i- 
mala Dberma Suryada^ who embraced the 
Chriftian religion, and at baptifm got the 
name of Don John of Auftria. On this ring '. 
the god Budba was reprefented under the hu- 
man form/' P# 392 to 395. 

The Ayeen Akbery has a chapter on the 
Indian mode of fetting in go|d the infinite 
variety of precious ftones with which their 
country abounds, and on their curious gold, 
filigree work, in which they are there faid. 
to be " exquifite ^rtifts j*'* as well as to charge , 






* Ayeen Akbery» vol. iii. p. 264* 

a 
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sr very high pfke for thtit operations in this 
branch of the profcflion,.' In the preccdhig 
Diflertation, (at page 551 of this Vofame,) 
the reader will find a donfiderabrc cxttzdt 
from that chapter 5 and Mr. Bartoloincto, inr 
this inftance, as well zi the former, bear^ 
decHive teftiAiony to their fcieAtific fki'tl. Ih^ 
deed, when it i$ confidered that, in India, th€ 
(cm never deviates from tbd occupation Which 
hisp father purfued, thi^ugh a long fucceffiotir 
of g^crations, there is lio wonder that ditf 
kihabifams fliould carry the mechanical arta 
fo the e^moft degree of attainable perfe6tton, 
by a race equally ignorant and difdainfufr 
of European attainments. 

To conclude ; iii whatever light yrccoMem^ 
pkte this wonderful people, whether as artifts^ 
ZJtiA mechanics, or as fcholars and pi^iloib* 
phers, we . are loft in milngled admirafibn and 
il£Uini&itfk€ttt i and, while we lament many of 
their k»cal prejudicies and blind fuperfthions^ 
we cannot avoid feeling a jtift indignation' 
sfgamft thofe fucceffivtf opprelforr that, *mr 
xNtty age, have devafftated their beaiYtiful! 
caimti^r ^<1 finally fabvertiid their andient^ 
and happy government. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ancient clqffical fTriters very defe£iive in Infot-- 
mation^refpeSling tbe internal Policy of the 
Indians. — Accounted Jor in tbe ReluSlance ^ 
tbe Iffdians to admit Vijits from Foreigners, and 
in tbe InjunSiion of Menu to ibemfelves not to 
pafs tbe Attock . --^Tbeir Relations^ bowever^ 
not wbolly to be rejeSied.-^T^bf Government 
MONARCHICAL, but not defpotic, and founded on 
tbe Principles of tbe patriarch al.— TlS^ un^ 
limited Power of tbe Brabmins , immediately dcr- 
rived from a divine Source, in tbe Control of 
the regal Authority y. and in the arbitrary ^ - 
Interpretation of tbe Laws, rendered it a 

, Kind of Theocracy.— Hereditary CounfeU 
lors of tbe Crown, in Peace and War \ all 
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the higher FunSfions of effective iGovemmehf^ 
though nominally and by Law intrufted to 
the Khettri, or Rajah, TW^e, ultimately 
depended on themfelves. — Wifdom of the origin 
nal Divifion of the Hindoos into four Casts* 
'--^Their buTiES, Rights, andlfdMVSirins^ 
receptively confidered. — ^e Police eftablijb- 
ed throughout the Indian Empire extremely 
vigilant and rigid. '^^ The Duties of its Offi^ 
cers.-^That Police fanSlioned by a Codb 
which held out Rewards as flattering as the 
Punishments it denounced were terrible and 
fanguinary. 

ON the fubjefl: of the original form of 
government eftabliflied in India, little 
folid information can be expeded from the 
claflic page of antiquity, becaufe a perfect 
knowledge of the mode in which the govern- 
ment of a country is conducted neceflarily 
implies an intimate acquaintance with its hif- 
lory. But, concerning that hiftory, through 
the whole volume of antiquity, there are fcat- 
tered only the fainteft glimmerings of intelli- 
gence ; and this univerfal and continued igno«> 
ranee of the ancients, in regard to the domeftic 

hiftory of India, is ealily to be accounted for 

in 
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in the peculiar manners of this fecluded peo^ 
plei who feem neither to have been anxious to 
vifit other nations nor to receive vifits from 
them. 

In truth, forbidden, under the fevereft pe- 
nahies the legiflature could inflifi, to wander 
beyond the limits of the country which gave 
him birth $ attached to that country as well by 
its fertility and beauty as by the neceflity 
which there exifted of his daily performing a 
multitude of facred rites and ceremonious 
ablutions prefcribed by his religion^ an4 
poflibly ordained for that very purpofe by the 
wijfe policy of Menu ; fixed by the decree of 
the fame legiflator to a rank and clafs among 
his fellow-creatures, from which thofe immuf- 
table decrees allowed no po0ible deviation} 
the ancient Indian could poffefs little curiofity 
to be gratified in regard to foreign kingdoms, 
of whofe exiftence, Jndeed, in any extent or 
number, his fecluded fituation would natu- 
rally render him in a great degree ignorant* 
He profeffed alfo a religion fo direftly oppofite, 
in its leading principles, to thofe of that fu- 
rious Mahommedan fuperftition which aTter- 
wards deluged with blood his uuhappy coqn*- 
try* that it neither fought nor adnjitted qf 

E c 3 profelytes i 



profelytes j and, while he confcientioufly obey- 
ed the mandates of a fyftem of jurifprudence, 
which prohibited any immediate intercourfe 
with the individuals of all the various tribes, 
except his own, that inhabited his native 
region, he could not fail of fcrupuloufly ab- 
flaining from the defilement inevitably con« 
fequent on an intercourfe, ftill more ftriftly 
interdided, with foreigners. The'AxrocK, 
the moft weftern river of the Panjab, the very 
name of which im]p\iesforlfiJJen, was appoint- 
ed by Menu to be the eternal barrier between 
them and alien nations, and to pafs it was to 
incur at once the chaftifement of man and the 
curfe of God. 

• On the other hand, deterred by their natu- 
ral rdu6lance to admit ftrangers within their 
cities, few travellers in ancient times penetra- 
ted far into India, and fewer ftill into the 
myftic theology and abftrufe lore of thfe 
Brahmins. The vifits to that country of 
Zaratufht and Pythagoras, for the noble pur- 
pofe of inveftigating the principles of their 
philofophy, are among the few recorded in 
hiftory. In refpefl to their commerce with 
the Egyptians and Arabians, that branch of it 
was carried on principally along the coafts of 

the 
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the Peninfula; and Lahore and Cabul feem 
to ^ have been the utmoft limits of the migra«- 
tion of thofe merchants of Upper India, who 
traded to Perfia and Tartary, Hence it arofc 
that fuch aftonifhing fables were circulated in 
the ancient world concerning this little ex- 
plorai country, where every thing vaft and 
prodigious was fuppofed to generate and a* 
bound ; of all which, the credulous Pliny has 
been the diligent colieflor and the too faith* 
ful narrator. 

The Indian fovereigns alfo, contemplated as 
they were by their fubjeds, as the vicegerents 
of God on earth, with a reverential awe little 
fhort of idolatry, pofleffing treafures beyond 
calculation, and power without limit, in their 
hereditary domain, felt no fting of avarice, no 
ardour of ambition, to goad them to the con- 
queft of furrounding nations whom they con* 
fidered as Mikecbesy infidels, outcafts of God, 
and occupying a ftation in the fcale of huma- 
nity far inferior to themfelves and the favour- 
ed tribe of th$ great Brahma. Over fuch 
vaflals, they • w;ould have thought^ it inglo- 
rious to have reigned ^ happy would it have 
been for the Hindoos, in iafter-ages, had 
the Pcrfian and Tartar fovereigns, their ncigh^ 
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bottfs on the weft iand north, been of the 
fame opinion with themfelves ! 

Not abfolutely relying on what clailical wii^ 
ters have written concerning India, yet, in the 
courfe of our retrofpeft, not wholly regardlefs 
of their exaggerated narrations, let us confult 
the more accurate accounts which Britifh dili« 
gence and zeal, in India, have recently procured 
for us of that country in its earlieft periods^ 
either from books or living authorities of the 
higheft rank ; let us inquire what a<^ually 
waf that government fo celebrated for its wif* 
dom and equity, and in what manner it was 
conducted to render it at Qncp fo lailipg and 
fo refpedable. 

It certainly was, in the ftrideft fenfe, mo^ 
narcbical^ but with very juft and fevere checks 
tp guard againft the poffible abufe of the pow-- 
ers intruded to the ruling fovereign. Th? 
Indian nionarfrhy, as originally eftabliihed, at 
the fame time exhibitjs to us in a more marked 
manner than moft other cpuntrics of Alia 
glaring veftiges of the original, patriarchal 
mode of gpvernment, founded on the model 
pf the paternal^ in which (he <;higf of each fa- 
p;ly exercifed the foyereign jurifdiftion over 
ihe ipcjividufls of it;, even to the infli^ioi) 
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of ^th, when merited ; continuifng to fiou* 
ri(h un violated for a long fuccefliG^ of ages. 
With the regal, in him were combined the fa- 
cerdotal digpity, and- a kind of prophetic 
fan£iity of charafter, fuppofed to have de- 
fcended to him from that venerable perfonage 
who was the grand fountain of all pod- 
diluvian honours ; the king, priest, and 
PROPHET, of. the regenerated world ! A band 
of holy Brahmins, who, like the Magi of Per- 
iia, were ttfis hereditary counfellors of the In- 
dian crown, conftantly attended in the palace, 
and around the facred perfon of the prince, 
to give him their advice in the mod important ' 
concerns of his empire, to inculcate upon^i 
him the duty of a juft and wife fovereign, 
* at dated periods to chaunt the folemn hymns 
of devotion, to affift att the frequently return* 
ing rites of facrifice, and explain the omens of 
the bla;&ing altar. 

Though the fppdions of government, by 
the laws of Menu, devolved on the Khettri 
pr Rajah tribe j yet it is certain, that, in every 
age of the Indian empire, afpiring Brahmins 
}iave ufurped and fwayed the imperial fceptre. 
fi whole nation of Brahmins was found by 
Alexander in the weftern diftridts of India, on 
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whom, for their obftinatc oppofition, that 
conqueror exercifcd the greatcft feverity, and 
even crucified their king. But, in fa£l, there 
was little neceflity for the Brahmin to grafp at 
empire: he ruled both the empire and the 
monarch : he was greater out of the purple 
than in it. Without the immediate fanftioa 
of that tribe, in no event of national con(e- 
quence did the fovereign dare to embark, either 
in the feafon of profound peace, or amidft the 
turbulence of the embattled field. Me was 
invefted with equal power in the palace and 
in the camp. He elevated alternately the 
olive of peace, or wielded the thunderbolt 
of war, Strabo pofitively afferts,* and his 
affertion is confirmed by the refults of mo- 
dern inquiry, that the code of Brahmin law 
was not originally committed to writing} in 
fa6t, the very name of that code, which is 
Menumsriti, or injiitutes remembered from 
Menuy proves this reprefentation to be juft. 
Till the age of Vyafa they were depofited 
folely. in the memory of the Brahmins ; and 
to them the prince applied in all matters of 
difficulty. On occafions of extreme natio* 

• Strabbnu Xjeograph. p. 716, 
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nal urgency he vifited them in the dead of 
the night, and their anfwers were given in 
all that gloomy pomp and profound folemnity 
attendaht on the midnight hour. By an over- 
llrained conception of the high fandtity of the 
prieftly charaSer, artfully encouraged for po* 
litical purpofes by the prieft himfelf, and cer- 
tainly not juftified by any precept given by 
Noah to his pofterity, the Brahmin flood in 
the place of the Deity to the infatuated fons 
of Indian fuperftition -, the will of heaven was 
thought to be uttered from his lips, and his 
decifion was reverenced as the irrevocable fiat 
of deftiny. Thus, boafting the pofitive in- 
terpofftion of the Deity in the fabrication 
of its fingular inftitutions, guarded from 
infraSion by the terror of exciting the di- 
vine wrath, and dlrefted principally by the 
facreH tribe, the Indian government as origi- 
nally formed may be juftly confidered in the 
light of a THEOCRACY ; a theocracy the more 
terrible, becaufe the name of God, by this 
perverfipn, was made ufe of to fanftion and 
fupport the moft dreadful fpecies of defpo- 
tifm 5 a defpotifm, which, not content with 
fubjugating the body, tyrannized oyer the 
proftrate faculties of the enflaved mind, ' 

We 
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We are informed by Strabo^ that the great 
body of the Indian nation was divided into 
/even diftinft clafTes, but we know» from niore 
authentic fources, that this diviiion was only 
four- fold; that is to fay, into the claffes facer* 
dotal and regal; the tribe agricultural and 
mercantile ; and that of artificers, mechanics, 
and fervants. Thefe, however, are again fub- 
divided into an infinite variety of inferior 
cafts, and in thefe, by the arbitrary mandate 
of their great legiflator, they are bound to re- 
main without hope of removal or poffibility 
of exaltation. The apparent impolicy of this 
divifion has been often defcanted upon, and 
jqftly anathematized as a barbarous attempt to 
chain down the powers of the human foul, to 
check the ardour of emulation, and damp the 
fire of genius. On that ground, it certainly 
tieferves the fevereft reprobation j yet, by this 
arrangement! it fliould be remembered, the 
happinefs and fecurjty of a vaft empire was 
prefervcd inviolate during a long feries of ages 
under their early fovercignsj by curbing the 
fiery fpirits of ambitious individuals, inteftine 
feuds were in a great meafure prevented, the 
wants of an immenfe population were amply 
provided for by the jnduttry of the labouring 
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claffes, and the feveral branches of trade and 
nianufa6lurc were carried to the utmoft de- 
gree of attainable perfeflion. Though the 
ftern ferocity of Mahommedan defpotifm hath 
infulted their religion and overturned their 
government, yet they have not been able to 
rend from them the fuperior palm of excel- 
lence to which the curious produftions of the 
Indian loom are fo highly entitled; and the 
exquifite work in gold and jewellery, that 
pafles through the pliant fingers of the Indian 
artift, remains ftill unrivalled in any com* 
mercial region of the earth. 

The wide diffufion of the Sanfcreet fciences, 
language, and mythology, over the whole 
eaftern quarter of Afia, appears fully to jufti- 
fy the Brahmin affertions that the empire, in 
very remote periods, extended from the mouth 
of the Indus, weft, to the Sea of China, eaft ; 
and from the Thibetian mountams, north, to 
Cape Comorin in the fouth. Thefe are the 
vaft lines of demarcation which Sir William 
Jones, from the Brahmin records, fometimes 
ailigns to the ancient empire of India ; and, if 
'Mr, Halhed's alFertipn be corre^, " that he 
found the Sanfcreet characters, and emblems 
allufive to the Sanfcreet mythology, fy univer- 
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ially engraved on the coins of Aflam, Nepaulj 
and Cafhmere, as well as on thafe of Bootan 
and Thibet,"* their claims to that wide do- 
main fecm to be indubitably eftablifhed j and 
it fhould not be forgotten that the very fame 
books record the migration, near four thou- 
fand years ago, of the heretic Chinefe from 
the bofom of the mother-country^ towards 
the regions lying nearer the rifing fun.-f 

This mighty empire was governed, accord- 
ing to their own annals, by one fupreme mo- 
narch, the Maha Rajah, or Great Rajah, to 
whofe fovereign control through its whole ex- 
tent a numerous clafs of fubordinate rajahs was 
obedient, and wifely t6 govern fuch an immenfe 
territory, it will readily be granted, required 
the full exertion of all the facerdotal, regal^ 
and prophetic f unftions with which this fu- 
perftitious people have inverted their firft ve- 
nerated fovereigns, after the flood of Satyau- 
rata Menu. Thefc princes, therefore, form- 
ed a chain of feudatories, governing vaft king- 
doms, governed, in their refpedlive diftrifts, 
hy the fame laws that bound the fovereign. 
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and equally rcftrained by the prefence and 
power of the Brahmins from abufing the office 
of chief magiftrate delegated to them by the 
fupreme Brahma and the facred tribe, who, 
in the order of creation, fprang from his head, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove* 

Nothing could have prevented the ancient 
Indian kings, exalted and revered as they were 
by their fubjefts, from becoming defpotic ty- 
rants, but this falutary reftraint upon their 
power, added to the powerful aristocracy 
which the inferior, but valiant, nobility of their 
own tribe compofed. The Brahmin might 
be faithlefs to the truft r^pofed in^ him by his 
god } but the inferior rajah difdained illegal 
and difhonourable fubmiffion: he well knew, 

* 

and, at the hazard of being and fortune, 
would affert, the rights of his caft. The truth 
is, that, whatever arguments may be urged 
ag^inft an overgrown ariftocracy in a highly 
in^nArchieal government, they conftitute ftill 
the great barrier againft the exorbitant power 
and , ufurpatiotn pf the crown itfelf. Were 
the natural jealoufy, the confang\iinity,. the 
cpaibined. influence of a high-minded nobility, 
in a government, deftroyed; the liberty, or 
rather the remains of liberty, in that ftate, 

would 
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would be 4^ickly annihilated, and Coidpief^ 
defpotifm eftablifh itfelf upon its ruin's. 

By his high office/ the Marajah had the (bid 
power of dire£Ving the national vengeance a* 
gainft the common foe, and of fummoning all 
the inferior rajahs to the field, at the head of 
.the quota of troops which every feparate pro- 
vince was compelled, by flipulation, to fui"- 
ni(h. The imperial army of India, therefore, 
when aflembled together, mud have confid- 
ed of an. immenfe body of horfe, foot, and 
elephants s and we ought not to confider as 
fo highly exaggerated, the account given in 
clafiical writers, that Sandrocottus, or, in 
Sanfcreet^ Cbandragupta^ who had ufurped the 
throne of the ancient Marajahs on the Ganges, 
had raifed an army, to oppofe the Greeks in 
that quarter, of 600,000 men. This number is 
in perfef): unifon with the immenfe extent, 
power, and population, of India, at that pe- 
riod, and greater armies have been fince 
brought into the field of Indian war. Strabo, 
indeed, from Megafthenes, informs us,^ 
that, in his time, the great Indian empire con- 
fided of one hundred and eighteen naticms, 

each 
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each of which was governed by its own pe- 
iruliar prince : a defcehdant of Porus afterwards 
wrote to Caefar, then at Antioch, foliciting 
his alliance, and boafting, that he^ at 
that time, reigned over 600 tributary princes, 
but mod of thefe could only have been gover*^ 
nors of cities, or chiefs of fmall cantons, de« 
pendent on his power. The regal honours in 
their families, as in the chiefs, were heredita* 
ry ; they had the power of life and death, but 
were compelled, by tremendous obligations and 
the forfeiture of caft, tp regulate their deci- 
fions by the grand legiflative code of Menu. 
An affembly of the Brahmins, fitting in judge*^ 
ment on a vicious or tyrannical king, may 
condemn him to death, and the fentence is 
recorded to have been executed 1 but no crime 
affe£ls the life of the Brahmin, he may fuffer 
temporary degradation from his caft, but hi^ 
blood muft never ftream on the fword of juf- 
tice ; he is a portion of the deity, he is invio- 
lable, he is invulnerable, he is immortal I 

So profound, fo inextinguiihable, was the 
refpedt, with the dawn of life, inculcated, and, 
through every period of it, paid, both by 
prince and fvibje^t, to that code } fo perfect- 
ly did every member of the four clafles know 

Vol. VII. F f and. 
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4nd, from dread of the horrible punifhment 
denounced agamft the breach or omiflion 
of them, perform the duties incumbent on 
his peculiar ftation; that, while piety and 
fortitude reigned at the helm, while the Maha 
Rajah himfelf continued faithful to the awful 
truft repofed in him, while the Brahmins re- 
tiiaihed vigilant and uncorrupted, the utmoft 
tranquillity could not fail of pervading every 
quarter of the empire. Strabo, with his ufual 
corre6lnefs, informs us, that the Indian fovc- 
teigns were obliged to (hew themfelves publicly 
to the people once a day, to hear petitions, to 
redrefs grievances, to determine differences a- 
rifing among their fubje6ls ; nor could they 
rife from the tribunal till all were heard, and 
every claim adjufted: the defendants of Ti- 
* mur refigioufly adhered to this Indian rule. In 
all negotiations, the public faith when once 
plighted in any treaty was inviolably prc- 
lerved. The figure of an anchor, the facred 
fymbol of truth and ftability, was engraved 
upon the grand imperial fignct, ufed upon 
thofe folemn occafions.*. 

While the main fpring of this vaft political 
machine performed its funftions with un- 

* Fhiloftratus^ lib. iii, cap. 1 1 • 
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deviating regular! ty» all the inferior move- 
ments were in perfect unifbn with it; but, 
when the repeated invafion of Tartar and 
Perfian warriors had at length fhaken to 
its centre their ancient throne^ and weaken* 
ed their enormous power, a general relax- 
ation, both in difcipline and morals, took 
place in all the fubprdinate branches of the 
monarchy. The inferior rajahs renounced 
their accuftomed obedience to their chief; 
and, afpiring to independence, in their re« 
fpedive diftrids, forgot equally the laws of 
Menu, and reverence for the Brahmin who 
ought to have enforced it ; and the well« 
poifed empire of Hindo(^an tottered to its 
foundations. Internal divilions added to the 
coQvulfion of the empire from foreign afiaults, 
and the hollile rajahs endeavoured in the 
field, to which they had been trained, to 
wrefl: from each other the provinces which 
their treachery had- pfurped. 

The Indian nation feem to have continued 
;n th^t liappy and envied flate, before de- 
fcribed, from the fpundation of their empire, 
under R^ma, till within about 700 years of 
the Chriftian sera, when the firft Tartar and 
Perfian invalions commenced, and were ^ 
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firft vigorously redded ; but India and the 
uncounted treafures of its peaceable monarchs, 
accumulated during a feries of centu- 
ries, afforded too ftrong a temptation to 
thofe * valiant marauders to be relinquifhed 
after only one or two repulfcsj the attack 
was therefore renewed by both with num* 
bers vafWy increafed and with tenfold vi- 
gour, and the Maha Rajah, if not wholly 
conquered, was fubjefted at leaft to tribu- 
tary dependence : thus they continued to 
the time of Alexander's invafion. The 
great bond of union, by which fo vaft an 
empire had been holden together, was al- 
ready broken; and, both in its eaftem and 
weftern quarters, the inferior rajahs had 
ufurped authority and privileges, unknown 
to the principles and original conftitution 
of the monarchy. The fituation of things^ 
however, at the period of the Greek ir- 
ruption, fully verifies the preceding reprc- 
fentation both of the affairs of India and 
the chara6ters and pretenfions of the ra- 
jahs. It dempnflrates that the great feu- 
datory princes of India, though they rc- 
'tained their martial fpirit and their ufurp^ 
dominions, no longer obeyed the fummons of 
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the Marajah as their fupreme chieftain to 
the embattled field ; no longer elevated thofe 
united banners againft the foreign invaders 
of their country, which, in ancient peri- 
ods, formed around his throne an impreg* 
nable bulwark. Their condufl: to their chief 
was perfidious; and, that they no longer 
cherifhed that harmony, even among one 
another, which might render them formida- 
ble to the common foe, is evident from the 
motives which Strabo affigns for the junc- 
tion of Taxiles, whole dortiinions fpread for 
a great extent along both the fhores of the 
Indus^ with Alexander. The reafon alleged 
for the ready afliftance which he afforded 
Haepheftion, m preparing the bridge of boats 
on which he pafTed that river, was the root^ 
enmity he bore to Porus, his rival, whofe 
dominions lay on the eaft of the Hydafpes, 
and the noblefl fpecies of glory which that 
conqueror obtained in India was his uniting 
of thofe rival chiefs in bonds of lafting 
friendfhip. 

Of the nations at that period inhabiting 
the weflern region of India, and of the rajahs 
that governed them, we have juft ground 
to entertain the mofl elevated and honourable 
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notions, fince they fought with the moft un« 
daunted firmnefs againft the veteran troops of 
Alexander, — againft troops that were the 
flower of the armies of Greece, converfant, 
from long and fevere experience, in all the 
various movements and all the intricate 
bufinefs of war, as well as furnifhed with 
every dreadful and efFedlive engine for car- 
rying it on with vigour and fucccfs. Ycti 
neither the terror of the new arms which 
aflailed them, nor the intrepidity of a new 
enemy whom they oppofed, could damp 
the ardour of their fortitude. In the def-^ 
perate liege, the novel and terrific appearance 
of the immenle battering machines prevented 
riot the inverted garrifon from making the 
moft fpirited efforts againft their invaders i 
^nd it was Vvith hardly any remains of life 
that the adventurous invader himfelf was 
borne on his fhield from 5 principal city of 
the Oxydracae, whofe name, by concealing it, 
it would feem as if they were afraM of immor,. 
talizing. Every new river which he crofTed, 
cveiy new province which he attempted to 
fubjugate, his hardy Indian advcrfaries ftill 
difputed, with a fortitude that (hrunk from 
no danger, with an ardour which no fatigup 

could 
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could abate, and with a perfeverance that 
muft have been crowned with fuccefs againft 
an enemy not deemed invincible. Again and 
again driven from the field, they ftill conti- 
nued to rally their difperfed forces^ and, 
although the Oxydracse were defeated at San- 
gala, they renewed the engagement i?ear the 
fhore of the Indus. It may be urged that the 
veracity of the Greek hiftoiians ftands upon a 
fufpicious foundation, and that they who 
could degrade themfelves fo far as, to com^ 
pliment Alexander with the honoitrs of di- 
vinity would hot fcruple at a falfehood to 
enhance his celebrity ; but would natural- 
ly be led to magnify his enemies, with in- 
tent to increafe the glory which viftory, 
under fuch circumftances, ixiufl infallibly 
bring along with it. The Khettri, or war- 
tribes of India, however, have not lefs in 
modern than in ancient periods indubitably 
eftabiiihed their right to the diflinguiihed 
charaiSler of heroic fortitude. The Mahrattas^ 
one of thofe tribes in particular, may conteft 
the palm of undaunted valour with the finefl: 
and bed difciplined troops of Afia, and bid 
fair, at fome future aufpicious period, effec- 
tually to liberate their country from the 
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galling yoke of their Mahommedan ty-* 
rants* 

Having taken the above general furvey 
of the duties and functions afligned to the 
firft and fecond clafles of the Hindoos, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mentioning 
the guardian> the paternal, attention extend- 
ed by the ancient legiilature of India to the 
two inferior cafts ; who* while they contri* 
buted fo materially by their induftrious exer* 
tions as merchants, hufbandmen, mechanics, 
and in the ftill hudibler iervile capacity, to 
the fupportj the comfort, and even the luxury^ 
of the fuperior orders, had a right to ex-> 
pe£t, and fully enjoyed, the protedion and 
follering care of the government under which 
they toiled. It mud here be noticed, that 
the ibvereign of India has been immemo* 
rially confidercd as the fole proprietor of the 
foil}^ and, under ancient grants from the 
crown, the great Zemindars hold their lands 
on the eafy terms of paying a 'fixth part of 
the annual produce to that fovereign for his 
fupport and the fubfiftence of the national ar- 
mies. Ancient writers fay, that a fourth was 

• In the code of Hindoo laws, the king is declared *' lord-pa- 
ramoqnt of the fQil/^ p. 194. Calcutta^ quarto ed;t^ 
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the fum ftipulated between the fbvereign and 
the renter of the land ; but I have elfewhere 
produced a palTage to prove that it was only 
a fixth, which is a ftill more lenient deduAion 
from his profits. It might be called a per- 
petual leafe; for» the pun£lual payment of 
that fixth ever fecured the pofTefiion of the 
farm to the family who rented it; and, in 
the ancient aeras of the; empire, it defcended 
from father to fon in the third caft by a 
kind of hereditary right. To fo important 
a member of the community as the cultivator 
of the ground, in a country where the inha«<' 
bitants fubfift principally on vegetable pro* 
da£^ions, it was but confiftent with the high- 
eft policy to render his fituation comfortable 
and his property inviolably fecure from in* 
vafion. This is done in a moft ample man- 
ner, by a feries of wife and humane laws, 
in the chapter of the code that concerns 
the third clafs ;. and which we (hall prefently 
more particularly notice. By thofe laws, he 
was for ever exempt from all the burden of 
public fervice military and civil ; he faw, but 
felt not, the tempeft of battle which raged 
around him$ hoftile fquadrons in the ar- 
dour of purfuit and victory fefpe£ted the 
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property and tlie perfon of the hpfbandmati. 
In the ancient periods of the empire, Stra* 
bo tells U3, it often occurred, that, while in 
one field the flames of war fpread havoc 
and deftru£tion, in that adjoining, the un- 
molefted hufbandtnan was beheld in fecurity 
tilling the ground, and providing by his in- 
duftry againft its difaftrous ravages.* There 
was, indeed, one apparent burden under 
which the hufbandman laboured ; but his de- 
votion to the religion of his -fathers forbade 
him to efteem it as fuch* The king had his 
fixtb by law allotted to him ; but all^ if 
he were difpofed to take it, was the Brah« 
min's. Among the fruits and grain of the 
earth he iele6l:ed the choiceft for his own 
ufe and the fervice of the temple* It was 
a facred claim beyond the arbitration of 
man:; and the infatuated devoteip, inftead of 
withholding the boon demanded, however 
greats exulted to be thought worthy of the 
partial favour of heaven in accepting it> 

The merchant was equally protefted in 
his property with the hu(bandmah| a mo* 
derate tribute paid the government, for li- 

* Strabonis Geograph, p. 704. 
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berty to exercifd his employ, fecured hliti 
that proteftion. The artifan, the labourer^ 
upon the fame terms, fiiared fimilar advan- 
tages. Every name was enrolled according 
to his caft> his occupation, and his rank iti 
that caft. A moft rigid and vigilant police 
pervaded, equally the city and the country. 
Innumerable officers were appointed in eve* 
ry drftri£l of the empire to colleft thdfd tri- 
butes, to infpe6t the date of the public roads, 
and thofe objetls of high importance in a 
country occafionally fubjeft to droughts from 
defeftive inundations, the tdnks^ or reier^ 
voirs; to mark out anew the boundaries of 
lands dcfolated by the ravages of the more 
violent and deftru^ive ones % to fupcrintend 
the public inns, or cboultrieSi deftined by 
this hofpitable nation for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and Grangers; to prefervc, free 
from annoyance or obftrudlion, the paflages 
through forefts and over the great rivers in 
a country where a vaft internal commerce 
vigoroufly flourifhed ; and, finally, to tranfmit 
to tlie fountain of government conftant and 
faithful reports of whatever fell beneath their 
jurifdi6lion, in which the leaft fraud or pre- 
varication was punilhcd with death. The 

legiflative 
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legiflative code (an£lioned ahd fortified the 
vigour of the police with all its authority^ 
minutely pointing out to every claCs its pe* 
cuUar duties, and alternately uttering, as the 
p^ty feemed moft likely to be afFe^ed by it, 
the Toothing language of reward or the me- 
naces of vengeance. 

Thus the merchant is animated to libe- 
rality in dealing by the nobleft precepts and^ 
incentives s the mechanic is deterred from 
injuftice — the falfe weight and the deceit- 
ful balance— -by the moft dreadful denun- 
ciations of the vengeance of heaven againft 
extortion; while the menial fervant and la« 
bouring cooky are comforted with the cheering 
hopes that diligence in their refpeftive ftations 
will procure them favour in the fight of the 
all-feeing Brahma, and. that their abje£): fitu- 
ation in this traniitory world is only meant 
to prove their virtue and integrity amid the 
preffure of reproach and poverty. In truths 
the (ituation of all the inferior clafles is at- 
tempted to be made eafy to them by per- 
petually imprefCng the maxim that they are 
only doing penance in thofe humble ftations 
for crimes committed in a fqrmer ftate of 
being \ and, though the limits aiHgned their 

fphere 
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fphere of a£libn in this ilagc of exiflmce 
are irrevocably fixed» yet the path is open 
for perfevering virtue and piety to gain the 
fummit of perfection in another ftage of it;^ --*- 
even to be bom again in the lofty Brahmin 
caft and rule the race of monarchs, at whofe 
nod they now tremble. The tribe of Chanda-- 
lah, or the outcaft tribe^ awakens horrible 
ideas in the human mind; but, as I have 
nothing new to offer on the fubje£l, I muft 
refer the reader to what I have related in^ 
a former volume concerning that defpifed 
and miferable race. 

In every retrofpeft on the ancient Hindoo 
government it will be obferved, that, while 
its politic legiflator held out to perfevering 
virtue and patient obedience the moft alluring 
rewards, it afiumed the moft inflexible af- 
pcdt towards criminals of every defcription. 
To temporal punifhments the moft dreadful, 
and to corporeal mutilations the moft fan- 
guinary, in order to imprefs his mind with 
deeper reverential awe, were added all the 
terrors of the fpiritual anathema, tormenting 
daemons and the gebe^na of gnawing Jerfients i 
for that is the true Hindoo hell, and demon- 
ftrates the intimate connexion of its theo- 
logical 
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logical fyftera with our own, of which » in 
its leading features, it is an evident per«- 
veriion. What is not a little lingular in 
this code, thefe prefent puniQiments and fu- 
ture terrors are often denounced againft 
crimes comparatively trivial, with as much 
violence as againft offences of the deepeft 
enormity, as will hereafter be fufficiently ma<- 
nifeft; in (hort, the ftern dogmas incul?- 
cated by it, fan&ioned by the combined au- 
thorities of heaven and earth, allowed of no 
relaxation in the ievere difcipline which it en« 
joined whether in moral or civil concerns. It 
waa the awfu] manifefto of the deity ; a^nd, 
both in its fublimeft and leaft important in** 
jun6):ions, the fl:ri£):eft obedience was alike in- 
difpeniable. ** Pui^ishment," fays the Hin- 
doo code, ^^ is the magiftrate ; punifhment is 
the infpirer of terror j punifhment is the nou* 
rifher of the fubjedts ; punifhment is the de- 
fender from calamity; punifhment is the 
guardian of thofe that fleep.; punifhment, 
with a black afpe£): and a red eye, terrifies the 
guilty/'* Confonant to this maxim, the laws 
of Draco himfelf were not more deeply en-^ 

• Halhed's Code of Gcntoo Laws, cap, ai, fc^. 8. 

graved 
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graved in blood than many of the precepts in 
this tremendous code. Thefe fanguinary max- 
ims it is impoflible to afcribe to Menu : what 
was remembered from that legiflatqr was, we 
may conclude, only feverely jujl^ but not cruel ; 
wc may reafonably refer to him all that is 
mild and humane in thefe Inftitutes, and 
fome neceflary precepts of a more rigorous 
nature; but, as his progeny degenerated, as 
the people gradually became more corrupt, 
the princes more defpotic, and the Brahmins 
more powerful, it was thought neceffary to 
add new and more terrible laws to thofe 
which, in the primitive ages, were deemed 
fufficient to control the difturbers of the pub- 
lic tranquillity. The hypothefis on which 
this work and that of Mr. Bryant have con- 
ftantly proceeded, and both of which record 
the invafion of India in early periods, and 
the conqueft of the virtuous Shemites by the 
daring and nefarious Cuthite race, will fuffi- 
ciently point out to the attentive reader the 
period of this great national change, and the 
fatal caufe of this general depravity. 

It fhould ftill be remembered, however, 
that many of the laws inculcated in the 
Brahmin code are in a high degree liberal and 

humane. 
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htimdne» founded on the pra6lice and d^ci- 
fions of the earlieft ages^ when, as yet^ no 
fyftcra of jurifprudencc was committed to 
writing. Many alfo of the civil inftitutionsj 
enumerated in it, go back to the days of No- 
ah> though mod have been dreadfully per* 
verted ; for, I mud repeat in this place what 
has been frequently afTerted in this work, 
and, indeed, forms in fome degree the bafis 
of it, that in the ancient- world there were 
certain grand and primitive cuftoms diffafed 
univcrfally over all nations; cuftoms founded' 
on the general confent and original creed of 
mankind, confirmed by immemorial laws and 
fan£lified by pious traditions ; cuftoms which 
probably fiourifhed in their full vigour and 
purity, under the domeftic patriarchal roof of 
Noah, before the difperfion, which paffed in- 
to all nations with the firft colonifts, and were 
obferved inttheir vigour and purity, or de- 
bafed and degraded in every country, according 
to their redlitude in adhering to, or depra- 
vation in receding from, the inftitutions of 
their primasval anceftors. For the afpeft of 
unrelenting feverity aflTumed in general by 
legiflative codes of very high antiquity, it 
may be urged as fome degree of palliation, 

that 
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that the crimes, agaiixft the commifEon of 
which they were principally itneant to guard, 
are not fuch as generally fpring up among 
mankind in an afTociated and civilized (late; 
but fuch dreadful offences as men fcarcely e* 
merged from barbarifm, and under the influence 
of all the unbridled pailions which agitate ta 
tempefl: the human bofom, may be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating : inceft of the deepeft 
dye, plunder and robbery, midnight murder, 
and the violation of virgin beauty. Againft 
, thefe crimes, fo fatal to infant dates, it wasr 
neceffary to raifc the ftrongfeft rampart which 
the terror of legal authority could ered): a- 
gainft them, and the extreme neceffity of 
the occafion will too often juftify their being 
njuritten in blood. 

In Eaftern climes, where defpotifm has' 
ever reigned in its meridian terror, in order^ 
to imprefs the deeper awe and refpeft upon 
the crowd that d^ly thronged around the tri- 
bunal, the hall of juftice was anciently fur« 
rounded with the minifters of vengeance. Who 
generally inflidled, in the preience of the mo«^ 
oarch, the fcatencc to which the culprit was 
doomed. The envenomed ferpeot that was to. 
fting him to death, the enraged elephant that 

Vol. VII. G g was 
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was to trample him. beneath hls^ feet, 1^ 
dreadful irtflruments that were to rend, open 
his bowels, to tear his lacerated eye from 
the focket, ta impale alive> or faw the ihud«i 
, deling wretch in fander, were conflzantly aH 
band tx>. perform their dcftined office. The 
audience-chamber, with the fame view, was 
decorated with, the utmoft coft and magnifiM 
cence, and the EzSl was rifled of its je web to 
adorn it. Whatever little credit. may in gcw 
neral be due to Philoflratus, his defcrip-^ 
tion of the fplendid palace and regal pomp 
of Miificanus too nearly refembles the ac-** 
counts, given us by our own countrymen, of 
tbe magnificence which.at prefent diftinguiihes- 
thofe more powerful rajahs^ who ftill retain a 
portion of their ancient hereditary rights* and* 
domaim, t^ admit of doubts efpeoialty* in thofe 
tjmea when, aa yet, the^ hoarded, weaithi oF 
India had not been pillaged) l^ the ^ariee 
of fqccefllvie Mahommedan plimdepera-; the 
artificial, vines of gold, adorned: with bird$ 
of various, colours in jewellery^ and thicb 
fct. with prceipus ft<wies, . emeraldsi audi ru^ 
bi^a^ hanging in. clufters^ to. refemble grapes 
ifk tjioic different flages tovmrdsi maturity^ 
^ filKei confers; conftandy borne before ^m^ 

as 
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a^ a god, m which contihualiy biirhed" tW 
richefl! perfumes <rf the Eaillr ; th^ rdbe of 
^olrf arid jiui^ple v^ith which' hii was' ifivCfted^i 
arid' the litter of gold, frfnged with ^eaVlsr,* 
on which he was carried' iti a" mkrch or tto^ 
the chafe.* The IVfahorhmedah fivcrcig'nfei 
dbubtkfs ill irtiitation' of Aitf ItilendBiir iri^ 
which the ancienrt Indiaii mbn^rchs liVecf/ 
h^d alfo their vines of gold, thrones en« 
crufted with diamonds, and ceilings plated 
with filver, as may be fccn in the chapter 
of the Geographical Diflertation, that re- 
lates the lAagnificent decorations of the im- 
perial palaces of Delhi and Agra in the times 
of the emperors Jchaun and Akber. 

In fhort, whatever could warmly interefl 
the feelings and ftrongly agitate the paffions 
of men ; whatever inflames hope or excites 
terror; all the engines of a moft defpotic 
fuperflition and of a moft refined policy were 
fct at work for the purpofe of chaining 
down, to the prefcribed duties of his caft, 
the mind of the bigotted Hindoo; to en- 
force' utideViating obedience to the law, and 
fecure inviolable refped: for the magiftratCf 
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f Philoftratusj lib, ill. cap. 26. Cnrtias, Isb.viii. cap. 9. 
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Hence his unaltered, his unalterable, attach- 
ment to the national code and the precepts 
of the Brahmin creed. As it has been in 
India from the beginning, fo will it continue, 
to. the end of time and the diflblution of 
nature: for the daring culprit who tram* 
pies on either, heaven has no forgivenefs^, 
and earth no place of fhelt^r or repof^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The jige of the Institutes op Menu, as 
afcertained by afironomical Computation^ 
reaches back Jo very near to the Floods as 
to jujiify the Conclufion that they exhibit to 
us the Jhattered Remains of the grand patri- 

s ARCHAL Code, but debafed^ and perverted 

to political Purpofes^: by the BrahmnSk-^ 

f Mr. Halhed's Gentoq Code and the Instil 

Ttf TES the only genuine Sources of European 
Information on the SubjeSi (f ancient Indian 
Jurifprjidence. — In many InJlanceSy . both 
Jlrongly refemble and illuftrate /A^ Leviti- 
CAL Law. — Sojne of thofe Infiances addu^Ced^ 
together with numerous F roofs of their being 
very fanguinary and partial Codes^ — • Mr. 
Halhed^s being rather a Summary of adjudged 
Cafes ^ than a complete Digeft of Indian 
LaWy is firjl confidered. -r- jl regular .Ana- 
LYSIS is then attempted of the Work of Me*- 
. N u through its Twelve grand Divifons i if^ 
terjperfed with fucb Obfervations as Jiiggefied 
themf elves to the Author in making it. 

G g 3 HA- 
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HAVING taken the preceding general 
furvcy of this ancient 9iid wonderful 
code of Indian jurifprudence, and of the 
fpirit that breathes throughout it, I fhall, in 
this chapter, after a few introduAory obfer- 
varionsy proceed to give a (bmmary analyfis 
of each of the twelve chapters it contains, 
and notice fuch other ftriking particulars in 
it as arc more remarkably deferving of at- 
tention. In thefe^ prefatory obfervations, I 
Aali have before me both the Inftitutes as 
pcefented to the public by Sir William Jones, 
and the Hindoo Code of Mr. Halhed, which 
ivas compiled by venerable Brahmins as an 
epitome of that and other ancient law-trea* 
tifes now grown in fome degree obiblete, or, 
St kaft, in lefs general ufe. 

The Inilitutes are ftated, by the tranflator, 
in the elegant preface that introduced them 
tq ike European world, to be of a date 
far anterior to the laws of either Solon or 
Lycurgus ; the firft promulgation of the^i, as 
a code of laws, he is of opinion was co«va( 
with the eftablifliment of the firft moriar- 
<^)C$ In Egypt or Afia } and, by an inge- 
nious agronomical calculation^ ftrengthenqd 
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1^ the internal evidence of the book itfcM^ 
he endeavours to prove that the firft r edudion 
of riiem to writing, in their prefent fbrm, 
was in the year 1280 before Chrift* A very 
long feries of ages muft, indeed, have ela^fed 
before a body of laws fo extenfive^ fo Covs^ 
plicatedj fo minute in its dedfioi;is upon al*> 
mod every poflible fpecies x)f ofience committed 
againft the peace of foctety^ and abounding 
with fuch excellent maxims for the wift 
government of a vafl: empire, could have 
been colledled together, and the cafes m cl-^ 
vil, reli^ouS) and commercial, ;concemS| 
which are enusnerated in the courfe of it^ 
have been determined. We are led gra-i 
dually back by this ftatement And thefe re«* 
fle6^icms to the earlieft poft-diluvian ctn« 
turies, and perceive, amidft A thousand m« 
terpolations of artful pri^s and interefted 
kgiflatorB, certain, though faint; gleams of 
the patriarchal code that prevailed in th$ 
firft ages. 

A tradition very generally prevailed a« 
ttiong the ancient Hebrews^ that, after No- 
ah had defcended from the atk and offered 
to God that acceptable facrifice which pre- 
ceded the covenant the Almighty conde&ended 

Gg 4 to 
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to make with him, that he would never a- 
gain inundate the globe, the great patriarchy 
at the fame time, received certain general laws 
for the regulation of the conduft of the hu- 
man race at large, till the more particular 
manifeftation of his will from Sinai. Thefe 
are, in number, feven, and are denominated 
the precepts of the Noacbida.* By the firft 
of thefe precepts,* idolatry, or the adoration 
of falfe gods, is forbidden ; by the fecond> 
blafpheming the name of the Creator; by 
the third, the ihedding of human blood ; by 
the fourth^ inceftuous and unlawful conjunct 
tions are prohibited; by the fifth, the plun- 
der of another's property i by the fixth, the 
eating of flefh cut off from the living animal ; 
and, by the feventh, a folcmp injun£lion is 
given for the inftitution of judges and ma« 
giftrates to enforce obedience to the above 
laws. In thefe precepts, according to the 
Hebrew rabbins, are fummed up the great 
principles of the Law of Nature; which, 
however^ are more juftly and concifely flated, 
in Jufiinian's celebrated code, to be included 
in the three following comprehenfive maxims j 

• Selden de Jure Nat et Cent, lith u cap. dit. 

that 
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that we fhauld live honeftly, moleft nobody, 
and render to every man his due. . 

In truth, the beft rule of human con- 
dudt, independent of revelation, is the light 
of unabufed reafon^ which is very proper- 
ly conlidered, by Grotius, as the great ori- 
ginal Law of Nature, coaeval with the crea- 
tion of man, formed in that radiant image 
of his Sovereign Maker; a law, the peculiar 
growth of no clime, age, nor condition, but 
•operating, with various energy, in every re- 
gion, and among every people of the habitable 
globe. 

This law, fimple, perfpicuous, fublim^ 
continued, for a time, to be the ruling guide 
of man'B condu6t, ' till pafSon, gaining the 
afcendant, obfcured the light of that glorious 
internal principle, and, precipitating Reafon 
from her throne in the hum*an bofom, ufurped 
the fovereignty over his will and appetites* 
Still, however, though the light of reafon 
became eclipfed, the Almighty Ruler had ori- 
ginally fo formed man as not to leave himfelf 
entirely without a witnefs in the human mind. 
'To the fuperintending and direfting power of 
reafon, he added another internal principle 
intended to limit the excefs of vice and control 
^ the 
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tbc predaminant fary of paflkxi. It is that 
principle to which we all are fo intimately 
CQiifcious^ which determines what is morally 
right or wrong in human adion, and whoCe 
judgement is attended with confequent felf* 
applaufe or condemnation. This folemn and 
fecret monitor, occafionally lifting its awfid 
voice^ prevented that rapid immeriion in guilt, 
into which his pailions, entirely unreftraime^* 
would otherwife have hurried deluded man, 
and hi^ defcent down the ftages of vice was 
flow and gradual. In procefs of tkne^ how^ 
ever, the criminal affections, from repeated 
indulgence, becoming more headftroiq; and 
ungovernable, the admonitions both ^ the 
thinking and the judging power were alike 
^ifregarded, and human nature was degraded 
by tlie bafeft enormities. The fcene then be>- 
<ame totally and dreadfully altered* The ties 
of kindred, the fbrongeft and moft pleafing;, 
were univerfally fpurned s the facred duties of 
hofpitality were negleftedj the fword dc«* 
termined all rights ; and rapine and violence 
defolated the whole earth. 

Jn the horrid and convulfed ftate above 
defcribed was the ancient world, when it 
pleafed the Peity, by a dreadful exertion of 

his 
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his pftwer, to put a ftop to *hc farthcf 
growth of iniquity, and to exemplify his jufi- 
jicc h\ the idejlru^ion pf it. T.o the father of 
the jrjpnQyated .w<>rld he douhtleis vpuchfafedi 
as has htcn hinted, a more ptecjoliar njaaifeftaT 
tion of his will for the government of its 
new inhabitants, and probably feme general 
precepfts^ Jike thpfe afcrihed to the Noachid^, 
svcre injjwted to hin). Thefe piay in part 
Jiaye formed the bafis of the ancient code un** 
der cQCiiideration^ but the numberlefs pueri^ 
lities, the endiefs train of fuperllitions, fome 
afflidingiy painful, and others difgufting in 
the extreme, the fanciful dodlrine of tranfml-f 
gration interwoven with the very fvbftance of 
}t, the falffi philofophy inculcated in it, and 
the extremely fanguinary puniihments fome^ 
times denounced in it, muft be referred to 
the axtful policy of the Brahmins and to def^ 
potic princes who fucceeded the firft great 
kgiflaton The dodlrines it contains are 
faid to have been orally delivered by Brahma 
to Menij ; a circumftance deferving con(idera<. 
tion, as opening a M^ide and almoft bQundl<;(s 
field for fraudulent mtcrpolation ; at (he fame 
time its precepts are f^ni^ioned by the mod 
dreadful anathem^^^ and extend the horror 

of 
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t)f puniihment to the moft diftant fcenes of 
exigence. 

One of the mod remarkable p^-ecepts in 
this code is that fo congenial with the Levi- 
tical law, that a brother (hall marry the widow 
of the deceafed brother^ and raife up feed to him ; 

m 

thi« law, however, is declared to be obfoletc 
in this miferable Gali age, InAitutes, p. 363. 
Another of it& ordinances, which alfo affords 
a ftriking refemblance to the code of Mofes, 
doubtlefs founded on the practice of the pri* 
mitive ages, and ordained as a memorial of 
the great atonement, is the cereniony of the 
fcape-^borfe^ v:\i\Q\i is ordained to be celebi'a- 
ted in a public aflembly of all the Hindoo 
tribes ; and the horfe, after many myftic rite^i 
like xYit fcape^goat of the Hebrews, and we may 
add the red htifer of the Egyptians,* is driven 
with execration into the deferts, and fuppofed 
to be loaded with the fias of the exonerated 
nation. -f- There cannot be the leaft wonder at 
thefe and many other Ariking circumftances of 
fimilitiide occurring in the two codes, enter- 
tained by thofe who have attentively perufed 



* Herodotus^ lib. ii. cap. 39. 

f Se£ Halhed's Gentoo Code» preface, p. zi. 
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the preceding volameS) ^nd con/id^red the plan 
upon which I have conftantly endeavoured tot 
explain thefe refenibling traits in the ancient 
cuftoms and codes of A(ia. Indeed Mr« Hal- 
hed, in lus preface, intimates that the very; 
name of the country ..is derived from fl/W, 
whom Eaftern traditions make the fon of 
Ham, and confequentiy the grandfon of 
Noah.* But, whether he were or not, wcr 
are certain^ from their own records, and from, 
the general worfhip of Rama prevjiiling at 
this day throughout their whole empire^ that, 
this grandfon of Noah, this mighty chief-, 
tain, this, conquerpr of the degenerated race 
of rajahs, wa$ the firft regular univerfal mo«; 
narch of India; and, from the fam? fovrcct: 
it is natural that a codj^ of laws, fimilac in its. 
great outlines, fhould proceed. Agreat.por-; 
tion of the Mc^aic code, indeed, was ilidubi-: 
tably. infpiredi but, as indubitably, a ^Oniir^ 
dersible part of it was the refult of pjimitive. 
precepts and cjaftoms, whi^h, froi^ ifnipe*. 
morial prefcription, were already diffufed s^q4; 
predominant ip the E^ftt 



• Sec Hilhcd'tGentoo Code, preface^ p«ai. 
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; Aa &fii for tm ^i Mti 4' mih f6f £ tioth 
ai>peak<s Xd ha<ve beOA the rigid' maxiih'of did 
ancient fl^br6v*s: and it iis hei^ ifHrtnid; 
that, with whatever limb an ofiisniEia \i com- 
ibitfedi that liiUb ft(alt< the king ab^tate, 
for thcT pitdvtfivtibn^ of fiiiniiar criuies. Infti^ 

T^e trial by Vai:iott¥ Idilds of watei^ orde^!, 
#hicii fo i<epeit^1f octHitli throbghout th^fe 
(^ode$, as the criferibrt of gtiilt' and ihnocehcd, 
fiH-cibly reiiiiAdIi ti^ of th^ fimilak' trial' 6rdaih>-' 
4l^i by the Deity bitaKelf, for thediftedion or 
aC^Uittid of adultery by the bi«& 'Oxtt&t t^f 
Jtatwfy. Nutfibfett,- v'. 3©. The pfefcribed diet* 
z6l& ftvi^^ atttlhfioAi ^joined in t%|^ard to £fnt.>i> 
' nfieil»de^(Md- unclean j a^-well as the purifieii^' 
tldn« ^' wtfm«n artfd of nfeh after ciMtaft^ 
with adeeeaTfed pd^foa or atiy' ot^ed tlidt im^\ 
■pm.^ dcfitemeiif^^ hove* al& a* veryi ftrlking'i«^' 
fettfblsmlie With) tfoofe' enjoined' in the Levitiddf 
(ftidek l^hdle' in particular thin Y^tte^ rela^ 
ti«»ii' to bodily iMI^rity,- fr<hn tbud^ a' 
dead bodjpi are enHifieirated, in alnidft &i!&^ 
lar words, in the nkiciteielith df NUffib^>}i 
a circumftance for which I have already en- 
deavoured to account.- Though flaver>: be al- 
lowed, the crime of tnett'/lealing is equally in- 
terdicted 



terdi^ted in the Hindoo and Levitiical code. 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xxiv. 
. *• In fhort> the whole office,*' fays Mr. 
Hklhed, ** as well as the facred pre-emi- 
nence of the Brahminical tribe, is almoflf 
an exa£t counterpart of that of the Levitical^ 
The Levites were particularly forbidden wine 5 
fo are the Btahmtns. The Levites wete 
xiiore than others eiljoined tp avoid the con^ 
ta£t of all uncleannefs ; fo are the Brahmins^. 
The Levites were to affift the magiftrafie's 
judgement in difficult cafes ; fo are the Brah^ 
jjlins. And, in every other refpeft, the re- 
ffrmblance might well authorize a fufpicion; 
that they had originally fome remote affi«* 
nity to each other, though^ conjedure' can- 
not pofflbly trace the- fource of the con- 
ne«ioia." Ih^ anfwer to this, remark, I' Beg 
leave to exprefs a hope that I have efief^aally^ 
tf*aced' that fource, by a traditional channel^ 
to ai primaeval patriarchftl code. 

Buty fubjoinr our author; it isf not only 
t& the laws of Mbfes * that this code Heats 
a-ftrikang Itkenefs; many other parts of the 
Holy Scriptures^ may hettce bte eldcjdated or 
cdnfirrtedj To mentiqn only two inftances : 
in the bbolr of Genefir we* find Laban* ex- 

cufing 
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cufing himCelf, for having fubftituted Leahr 
in the place of Rachel to Jacob, in thcfe, 
words : It mu/l not be fo done in our country^ 
to give the youngefi (daughter) before the fir fi-^^ 
born; this happened long before Mofes was; 
born. Thus, in the Hindoo code, it is alfo . 
made criminal for a man to give his younger 
daughter in marriage before the elder, or. 
for a younger fon to marry while his elder; 
brother remains unmarried^ 

There is a peculiar law \ alfo in this code,; 
by which a father is prevented from difpof* 
fefling his children of their property in favour . 
of aliens, and by which he is compelled to 
give them, if they demand it during his life- ^ 
time, even though difobedient and rebellious, 
the diftind portion which falls to the lot of^ 
each : this is highly illuflrative of the para- ^ 
ble of the prodigal fon. 

In proof of the unrelenting Severity of the 
Hindoo code, in P£nal cases, I havQ put. 
together t|)e few following examples. 

An adultrefs is condemned to be devoured 
alive by dogs in the public market«place. 
InAitutes, p. 236. In the next fentence, the. 
adulterer is doomed to be bound on an iron 
bed, heated red-hot^ and there to be burned to 

death. 
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deaih« Ibid. * But, what is not a' little re^ 
tnarkable, for the fame crime, a Brahmin 
k only to be punifhecl with ignominious tonfurei 
P. 237. He, who has committed ihcift; is 
doomed to be extended on a red-hot iron 

m 

bed, or be made to embrace, till he die; 
the red-bot iron image oi a woman; P. 322^ 
Of . night-robbers it is, ordained, that the 
hiands be firft lopped, and that they aftew 
wards be fixed on a fliarp .ftake, i.e. \m^ 
paled. P. 281. The witnefs^ who givea^. 
falfe evidence, (hall be fad bound under wa-^ 
ter, in the fnaky cords of Varuna, for a 
hundred years. P. 199. Naked and flibrn> 
tormented with hunger . and thirft,:and ^/(f-v 
, prived of Jighty (hall the fame man go with*^ 
a potflierd to beg food at the door of his 
enemy. P. 201. 

For infulting a Brahmin with inveftivesj'i 
aft iron ftyle, ten fingers long, (hall be thrjiA^. 
rtd^bot down bis mouib: for offering only ta. 
in(lru£t him m his profefiion, boiling oil (hall) 
he dropped into his mouth and ears. P. 224. 
Fot fteding kine^ belonging to pflefts» 
the offender (hall inftantly lofe balf of 
one foot. P. 231. Aft afTaulter of a Brah*.. 
mih» with intent to kill^ (hall remtii^ in hell 
.Vql. VIL Hh for 
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for a bunJreJytan : for a^aally flriking bioi 
with the Uke intent^ a tboujand. As many 
fmall pellets of dufl: aa ihe blood of a Brah* 
min colleds on the ground^ for To many 
thoufaxid years muft the fliedder of that blood 
be tormenbod ia helL % P. 3-36. But, though 
ittcfa freqoeitt excmptiona occtic ta refpe^ 
to the Brahmins,^ defcended from lMitVien» a 
portion of the imnaoffca}! godSf none ace made 
in favour of ciNfi&;. and wjtr cannot: but 
admire the* rigid fpirit of impartial jiiiiice 
that declarer, where a man< of inferior birth 
ftiall be fined one panoy the king, who ought 
to be the fountain cff honour ai|d equity^ 
fbr the fame offmce ihali be fined a tbou^ 
/hnd. P. aj2. 

Having had ' ocoafiK3«i^ to refer above to 
Mr. Halhed's Code, which I before obferved ia 
r^hor an abridged than a> complete ftate- 
ment of the general juri^riidence of India» 
compiled, from > their mojt venerated books 
on the fulge^, by learned Brahmins aflem* 
bled, by the invitation of Mr. Haftings, at 
Benares, in 1773 s I ihall/ia thii place, ki-^ 
fert a few oth^ yemarkahle precepts from 
that book, and clofe my- oUer^tk)n» upon 
it, that our fubfequent attention to the Initio 

tutes 
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totes themfclves, the grand origitxal Ccxie 
ef Menu^ may not be interrupted. 

Several very Sanguinary perfonal inflictions 
in penal cafes occur there alfo i and» among 
other fevere precepts j it is ordained that, 
if a Aian be guilty of grofs fraad in trade, 
the magiftrate fhall cruih hi^ hand, nofi^ 
and teeth: if he repeat that fraud, the'ma* 
giftrate (hall cut him into piecefr with a^ razor. 
P. 245, quarto cation. Women, mur- 
dering thdt hulbands or children, (ball have 
fheir ears, nofe, bands, and lips, cut off, 
and afterwards be expofed, if not pregnantp 
to be killed by cows: if they attempt to 
do it by pdifon, the punifhment decreed is 
to have a large (lone faftened round their 
neck, and themfelves thrown .into the river. 
P. ;jo6u Theft of goods is punifticd with, 
in the firft inftance, cutting off the hands; 
in the fecond, with crucifixion.. P. 24^* 
For fiiealing a woman, the crinun^ (faall 
pcriih extended on a plate of red-hot iron« 
Ibid. For ftealing ^ elephant, a horfe^ 
camel^. x>r cow, one hand and one fodC of 
^e criminal iQaiaU be amputated. P. 249^ 
Even th^ Brahmin that deals . ts, with great 
ievcrityi pMuaiflud corporaUf or banifh^, 

H h a but 
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butJkiever put to death 1 hts hair may be 
cut off, his eyes torn oat, and, what is 
rather a curious kind of puni(hment, refem- 
^ing that anciently infilled by Sefoftris oa 
cowards, his fogrehead is to be marked> by 
tneans of a red-hot iron, with the pudendum 
niuliebre. P. 245. According to this code, 
adultery, in the male, is puni(hed by total 
caftration,,and the offender, it is added^ 
ihall afterwards be led naked round the city, 
moynted on an afs. P. 271. , Adulterers,; 
^hofe crime admits of extenuation, as when 
deluded by the artifices of abandoned women, 
are branded iii the forehead with the pudendum: 
muliebre. Ibid. Unlawful games are pu- 
nifhed with a fine and corporal puniihment, 
at the will of the magiffrate : fraudulence 
9t play with the lofs of two of the fingers.! 

p. 289* 

Deftroyers of fruit-trees, or trees of (acred: 
ufe, and removing land-marks, are mnldt with 
very high ^es. P. 291. Of all domeilic 
merchandi^se the king has a tenth .for hi» 
tribute { of foreign merchandize a twentieths 
p. 292.. The inferior mechanic, labouring 
9t his daily employ, fhall fuffer no dedudion 
from hiii profit}. and no tax iha}l be paid 
: . ^ . - * for 
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for articles ufed in the fcfvkc 6f the tfempte; 
P. 293. in the article of diet, onions, gar- 
fie, and wine, are abfolutely forbiddien on 
pain of bani(hment. P. 295* Perfons who' 
have no children, by applying to the magiP 
trate, may adopt fons, and they inherit as 
legal children. P. 298. The owners of e- 
lephants, oxen, and other animals, are ref- 
ponfible for all mifchiefs done by them; 
and fubje<fted to high fines for thdir want 
of attention to them. By iimilar penalties; 
the wearied or hungry bullock muft not be 
forced to labour, nor ever worked beyond 
his flrength or out of due feafon. P. 299. 
Medicines adminiftered to cows to prevent 
their calving, malicious attempts to blight 
trees and plants or prevent their bearing 
fruit, are taxed with heavy fines* The father', 
muft not defert his fon, nor the fon his father i 
the brother his brother; nor the friend his 
friend ; without folid proof of guilt ; thofe 
who o£Fend, in thefe points, are menaced^ 
with fines. The blind, the lame, the deaf,* 
the unfortunate of all defcriptions, muft 
be xefpeded in the public ftreets, and have 
the way left clear for them^ The fubjcft 
piuft give ^ay t& the magiftrate, the pupil 
i ' Hh 3 to 
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to t})^ pmc^toTt and ^ ^o tlie Brahmin^ 
under variojus penalties and fines. P. 302* . 

The Gentoo code, aft^r enumerating an 
cndler9 variety of local injunfitons, prin^ 
d|)aUy re^fpe^ing perfonal duties and pari- 
fi^ation€, provincial commerce, motak, obe- 
dience to fuperiors, and the regulation of 
doiaeftic concerns, concludes with a fentence 
remarkable fftr the wife» but fevere, fpirit of 
equity that didinguifbes it, allotting pu- 
nishments and fines adapted to the degrees 
of knowledge and improvejalent fuppofcd to 
1^ attained by each, and therefore rendering 
their offences prc^ortionably Ixeinous or mi- 
^igated« )t is on the fubjeS of theft, a 
&ibje& which fo conftaritly occurs, that we 
ar« unavoidably led to con}e£iure that the 
great mais of the Hindoos are lefs. ftridly 
hoped in their dealings than they are, by 
fome travellers, reprefented. If a Soo^i:» 
pne of the loweft of the four clafles, com?-* 
nits a robbery, he fliali pay eight times as 
much as h^ itole ; if a Bice, he (hall ptf 
fiicteen times as much; if a JChettri^ he fhaU 
pay a fine of thjrty-twp tii^e^ as fnucbi if 
he be a common 3r4hiniii, he ffaall pay fixty-r 
four times asi iA9^i if h« he « Sfahmio 

Qi 
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of extendve knowledge, he (hall pay oiic 
hundred times as much i if he be a Brahr 
min of the highefl: clafs, he (hall be fined 
one hundred and twenty times as much- 
Final page. If the fame liberal caft gf f^ntii* 
ment ran through ev^ty ps^e, what a fubr 
lime and glorious fyfteoi of jurifprudent^ 
would thi« code have presented to Europe ? 



THE LAWS OF MENU, 

SON OF BkAttMA. 

C H A P. I. 

This initial chapter properly begins with 
an account of the creation of the worlds 
and a general furvey of the obje£ts coQr 
tained.in it. 

Menu IS repreiented» in the firft verie, as 
fitting reclined, and wrapped ia that diviof 
abforption which, it has been often obferved, if 
a leading tenet in the religion of India* Tb^ 
holy fages approach him with profound re- 
verence ^ and» inquiring concerning the }aw$ 
proper to be obferved by the four orders, 
(a jproof that the Indian empice was theif 

H h 4 formed* 



formed, and this divlfion of the nation then 
cxifting,) he unfolds to them thie principles 
of ail things and the manner and progrefs 
of creating them. It is hfcre obfervabie th^t 
water (not ligbt^ as in the Mofaic narration) 
is firft produced; produced, not by a man^ 
tlate, but by a tboughty of the Creator. Iii 
that water is plated a prod u£\:ive feed which 
becomes an egg of gold (the fphere) blazing 
with a thoufand bearps. By the fame thought^ 
he caused -that egg to divide itfelf in two 
parts, and, frpm thefe two divifions, he 
framed the heaven above and the earth be-? 
neath. 

The vifible world being thus fprmedj, ' the 
immaterial mind is produced, an emanation 
from the Supreme Soul; a^d comfcioufhefs; 
or rather confcience, the internal monitpri 
The creative fpirit then proceeded to forai 
the inferior deities and a number of genii 
iexquifitely delicate. It is fublimely added; 
•* He gave being to time, and the divifion^ 
of time; to the ftars alfo and the planets.** 
He thefi produced the four great tribes, qt 
cafts of India : ^ the firft from his mmtt, the 
fecond from his ^r^, the third from hi* 
and the fourth from' his iwt. It v& 
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Aflerted that the Hindoos Underftand thcfc 
^xpreiEons in a literal fenfe; but it is icn* 
poffible for a ^irpaffionate European reader 
to confider them in any other than an aile<- 
^orical point of iriew. By the mouth, there- 
fore. Menu muft' be underftood to have meattt 
mfdom \ by the arms, ftrengtb ; by the thigh^ 
tommene\ by the foot, agricultural la^^ 
^our m^ obfdience : and the principle incuU 
pated, I conceive, is, that wifdom or pic- 
ty, (for, both may be fairly fhadowed out 
by the mouthy whence the drdtates of the one 
and the praye|-s of the other proceed,) 
i^rength or fortitude, external commerce, 
and domeftic induftry, form the four pillars 
of a great empire. Hence the four-fold poli-- 
tic divifion of the Indian nation into caft^ 
^nd profeflional charafters, intended eternally 
to inculcate, on le^iflators and princes, that 
important axiom* 

Immediately after, fucceeds a detailed acv 
count of created objefh animal and vegeta- 
ble, from the elephant to the gnat, from the 
lord of the forefj to the creeper $ and, what* 
)S fingularly remarkable, all thefe are declared 
to have internal confcioufnefs, all to be fen* 
ll^lp of j>leafiire ^nd pain, all in a ftate of 

tranfmigration 
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tranfinigratioB in a world ever tending to 
decay. 

The divifions of Hindoo time, divine and 
human» from the tv^inkling of an eye to 
the day of Brahma^ or a thoufand great 
agss« are fiext enumerated> and iht four 
yugs are ,a0irmed to be the allotted period 
of probation for the human race, or, gather, 
for countlefs races of human beings, " bre^k^ 
ing like bubbles on the ftream of time/' 
Among th<?fe, the Brahmin^ eldeft-born of 
, gpds« who loads their altars with incenfe» 
who feeds them with clarified butter, and 
whofe. in fai5l, is the wealth of the whole 
worlds ever keeps his elevated rank. To 
maintain him in holy and voluptuous in- 
dolence, the Kattry, or rajah, expofes his 
life in the front of battle ; the merchant cp- 
vers the ocean with his ihips ; and the toiU 
ihg hufbandman inceifantly tills the burning 
foil of India, We cannot doubt» after , this, 
which of the Indian cafts compiled this vo« 
lume frotti the rmemiered Inftitut€s of Me<^ 

HU. 

C H A p, II. 

. The fecond chapter is entirely devoted to 
Ae important concern of the education ol 

the 
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the ydting^ Brahmin, and the confideratioii 
of the ^utm incumbent on the lacerdotal 
clais., orfirftoi'der. 

Near the commencemetit it is declared 
tliat the great foody of the ecdefiaCtical and 
civil laws of India is derived from two 
original ibnrces, the situris or what was- 
heard from ahovci meaning reTelation ; dnd 
the sMRiTi, or what was rememhered from 
the beginning, meaning immemorial ufage. 
The man is declared ani^thematized who 
treats with contempt thofe two foun« 
tains of all genuine jurifprudence ; for, in 
truth, were thdib dogmas to be rge6ted, the 
Brahmin dominion over the cdnfciences and 
fortunes of the Indians muft inevitably fall 
to the ground. The consecrated land, or 
paradife of India, is next, with geographic* 
ccd prectfioti, afcertained, and ^e sMRrrt 
Ulv^b are declared to have beeft the imme* 
modal ufage of that favoured regbn, whjcn 
man fiouriihed in happinels and innocence. 

Tilt maAtier of educating the youDg Brah« 
min is now prefcribed from his birth, and 
tiie nnnute attention paid, til ev^ry .ftage of 
that . educatiDii, to deanjinefs of perfbn and 
YiBujanU ev^ces th^t i^ ^cerdotal order 

I ; of 
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j^f India, like thofe of ancient' Egypt, con* 
JJdcr the cqltivatioa of health as no incoh*^ 
iiderable part of religion. They feem, alfo^ 
to . have laid it down as a maxim, that a 
pure foul cannot exid in an impure body; 
find that, every new ,birth, in the fleibly ta- ^ 
jbernacle, convey? (bmething more :than a 
f:K>rporeal pollution. It is fcarcely poflible, 
ppnfiftently with decency, to ,detail their 
ideas on this delicate fubje^t ; yet . mail 
|hey not be paflTed Over wholly unno- 
ticed. 1 • 

, Thus, oblations to fife^ that purifies alt 
things, and holy rites on the birth of the 
fhild, expunge the feminaPand uterine taints, 
pcforc the fedlion of the navelrftring, thd 
Infant Brahmin mud be madq to tafte honey^ 
§nd clarified butter from a golden fpoom 
He muft be named on the tenth or twelfth 
day, at a lucky hour, apd under the influr*^. 
ence of a benign ftar ; a proof that they 
cultivated aftrology at this ^ early pjeriod m 
India. On the fourth, month he. is tp be 
parried out to fee and admire the sun, the 
fecondary. god of his future devotion. In 
|he fecond or third year, after his. birth,. the 
<jefj?^ijioAy of tonfttre . muft. be peifocmcdi 
ij this 
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tilis was an old fradlice of the priellr ci 
Itftitiira, who, in their ton fares, imitated tho 
Ibkr diik. In the eighth year he is invefted 
whh the zcnnar, or facred cord of three 
threads, in honour of the divine triad /o^ 
India, Brahma, Veefhnu, and Seeva. HS 
niuft afterwards put on a mantle formed ci 
the hide of ia black antelope *, he mult have 
a girdle, the zodiacal zone of the Mtthriao 
poriefts, formed of munja^ or cufa^ grafs ; 
he muft: have a wand or ftaff of bilva 00 
pakfs wood of fuch a height as to reacb 
his hair, and the ftaff muft be ftraight^ 
fihooth, a^d without fracture. Thus ap*^ 
parelled, and (landing oppofite to the fun^. 
he muft thrice walk round the fire from 
ieft. to right, (a ceremony which fully proves 
t^ origin of the triple turn^ ftm^ways^ oi 
the Druids,) and then legally perform the: 
ceremony of begging food of his relations.; 
To explain this, I muft obferve that the* 
Brabmin is always fuppofed to live by the 
charity of others, and to be a miferable men^i 
dicant in this tranfient world of fin andf 
forrow* In another part of this chapter wC: 
are . informeds. that ** the fubfiftence of a 
iludent by b^ging is jbeld e^ual to fafting. 
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ib reltglious^ iherit/' He moft. eaf tlu^. elee^ 
mofynary food wnh his face to the eaft^ 
4xid» having e^ten it, he muft thjice waflt 
bis month completelyt and a£terwardr fpriiw 
Ikk) with water; his eyes, ears^ and noftrik. 
7hus end the ceremonies indifpenfabk to 
isbe infant Brahmin : tet us attend him^ la 
matnrer youthi to bi» ftudie; and his. pvck 
cepton 

He muft ob&rve the moft rigid temperance 
and,, as he grows up, the moft unfallied; 
chaftity^ even in thought; or ail his^ prayers, 
and all the inftru£tions of his vcmecahle tu« 
tor, will only inflame his guilt* Hp muSt 
attend his preceptor, arrayed in. all the ai« 
figns of his order; at the beginning of. the 
lecture perform ah ablution; read, or hear 
read, the Veda with hands devoutly clofed ; 
and, after the le£):ure, he muft perform & 
iecond ablution, clafping, with both hands» 
the feet of the reverend father. He Bmlt» 
a thoufand times in a day if poffibk, pro*-^ 
nounce to himfeif the myftic word oM'(.tfa£t 
fire of the iTolar orb). There is a womkc* 
Ibl potency in that word; it purifies, ivrai* 
£ate9, and fublimes, the £bul f it iecuceff. 
'btatitude and gains imQiortaiity«i He.' mufti 

perform. 
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perform, for his tiitoc, the office, of -a- fc*fc 

vant without reward. By his hands the cdn^ 

» 

fecrated wood, for the facrificial fire, miift 
be gathered ; by his hand the ^anm kindlodj 
he muft carry the water-fots for abiuticMi, 
die flowers, frefh earth, imd cxxfsL-^a&y dfed 
in the facred ritual^ a^> ^t Ihtervals^ ini^ 
tenfely read the holy Veda^ and implore food 
around all the diftria. 

Nothing can be conceived more ftvere 
than this ftate of^ fervile pupillage, which 
continues to the twenty-fifth year j it (hews 
the abjeft obedience in which the elder 
Brahmins holdjiot only the younger of their 
own order, but all the orders dependent 
Upon them. Many of the ftanzas, in this 
fchapter, contain very excellent moral doc* 
trinea, though much overftraincd. By others 
we are filled with fentiment? of deteffation 
and horror at the fanguinary interdiftions 
contained in them, for the moft ttiviafl faults 
and' the moft pardonable fallies of youth. 
iA:tthc clofe'Of this long vaffalagc, theBfram* 
maflari, 'when he leaves his preceptor to 
rettirnr to his 'natural father, is fubjcft to 
i mal£ti and muft gratify the avarJee of 
the holy rndifferent with the'beft gifts m 

his 
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hii power, a piece of land, a prefeni of 
pM^ ajewelt a cow, a horfe, or fome fimU 
lar prefent. The. ultimate reward* however; 
for this patieiM: fervitude and voluntary ihu-^ 
giTficence, ts not a Httle flattering ; for, tht 
laft ftanza declares, that ** the twice-bora 
man, who ihall thus, without intermiffion; 
have pafied the time of his (ludentlhipi 
(hall afeend after death to the mod exalted 
of regions, and no more agan fpting to 
birth in this lower world/* 

Chap. III. 

In the third chapter are difcuflfed the tims 
and DUTIES of marriage. 

Having palTed through the ftate of pu** 
pillage, according to the rigid rules laid 
l^wn in the preceding chapter; having ob« 
tained his tutor's confent, and received from 
him a prefent of the Vedas, the young 
Brahmin is permitted to efpoufe a wife o^ 
his own tribci but not within the Jixih degree 
of confanguinity* Some very judicious, an4 
Other very curious, rules are laid down foi; 
his conduft in the .choice of a wife :^ in par^ 
ticular, be is recommended not to marry 
any wcrnian with , red hair, deformed in hcf 
. . limbs. 
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littibsi or immiCKlerately talkative, nor into 
M/f family that has produced no Male cbii- 
dWrt, or that i$ fubjefl to any hereditary 
(Complaint, as* phthifis, epilcpfy/ and cle- 
phatttiaiis. Let him, fay the wife ittfti*' 
tutes, choofe for h^s wife a girl whpfe idfm 
h^ no i^tik, ^h6 has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefiiily, like a phenicopteros/ 
or like a young elephant^ wbofe hair and 
teeth are equally beautrfalj and whofe body 
bas^ exquifite Ibftnefs. A cnarri^age^ in any 
trlb& below his own, degrades him, but 
ftill it may be coAtra^ed ; be may legally 
cfpoufe four wivca according tti the num- 
ber of f hofe tribes^ Til^i^ are dght fo^ihs 
of marriage, fottr are holy and four are' 
im|>ure« Th^y are enumerated, a^d the laVtet 
are to^ be Avoided, becaufe it ia de<^la#ed 
that a guilty marriage invariafbly pi^odudes 
a> miferabk ofFj»pring. If a Brahmin iharry 
a giri of the Kattry tribe, (he muft approach 
the nuptial fire bearing an ari^ow in h6t 
hand ; if one of the Bice tribe, a whip j il 
one of the Sudra tribe, (he muft hold the 
(kirt of a mantle j I prcfumc as a mark of 
her being of the lowett ckfs. The in* 
itrli€Vions of this pious book are fo very 
*^VdL. VIL I i minute 
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minote as to defcend to a defcription of 
the proper periods, that is, the aufpicious 
nights, for conjugal embraces; and many, 
other circumilances which it would be neither 

• *  

ufeful XTor decent to infert in this epi* 
tome. 

The Brahmin mufl: be conftant, afFec- 
tjonate, and indulge his wife in all the 
innocent diverfions aad ^ all the perfonal 
ornaments fuitable to his rank and abilittes ; 
and the perfe6lion of nuptial felicity is thus 
fummarity defcribed and forcibly necom* 
mended. " In whatever family the hof- 
b^nd is contented with his wife, and the 
wife with her hufband, in that houfe will 
fortune be aflfuredly permanent/' Being 
now become a houfekeeper^ maxims, ap* 
pr<^riate to his new ftation, are inculcated 1 
the fucceffive facrifices and ablutions to 
all the gods and genii refpeftively 5 ** by 
day, to the fpirits who walk in light; and» 
by night, to thofe who walk in darknefs«" 
The numerous- and varied duties of hofpU 
tality, to different guefts,^ a9CQrding to their 
rank and confequence, are now laid down, 
and* ftrcnuoufly recommended. They im- 
prefs'the mind with the livelieft idea of the 

generous 



generous liberality . of the bencvolcnt^^hicc 
of ancient Indians. This chapter conclades 
with a very ample and curious detail of 
the ceremonies cuftomary at that particular 
facrifice which the Indians denominate srad-- 
©A^ or oblation to the manes of their de- 
parted anceftors, who are reprcfent^d as 
exulting in delicious repafts of rice, honey» 
and clarified butter, offered up to them by 
their grateful defcendants ; and as blefling 
the pious donors through a thoufand ge- 
Derations. 

Cbap. IV. 
On Economics and private Motah^ 



The art of prudently managing domef^ic 
concerns, and the legal ahd honourable me* 
thods by which a Brahmin may increafe a 
fcanty income, are here difcufied: his chief 
bufinefs is about the altar^ he mufl: conftant- 
ly attach himfelf to fome confecrated fire, 
he muft duly and devoutly perform the 
offices of religion, and be particularly at* 
tentive to thofe rites which are performed 
at the end of the dark and bright fortnight^ 
and at the folfticei \ another proof how* ear- 
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ly they knew the foKHce and had brought 
afttfonamy into, the aid of religion. In his 
porfon he moA, like the priefts of Egypt, 
piefcrve a fcrupuldus cle«)linef&; hia 
hatr>' nails, and heajrd, muft he cSp^ied ; 
hUi paffiona fubdued, lus mantle white, hi& 
hody puce) carry tag in hij» hand a ftaff, 
o.r waod» sn «vi^ of wat^, a handful of 
o^-gwfi, QT ^opy of th^ r«fe, with golden 
rings in his ears. Th,c fame, rig^ atten*. 
ti^ IQ cleanHnfefsj muft be kiopt u^t in the 
minuted article of life and condudts in his 
conjugal commerce, in the necefllary evacua- 
tions, &c. (all defcribed in very di(gufting 

detail,) a more thati Mahomipedafi ieverity 
mud be obferved. His manners muft 
ajlvyajFs partajce: Qf the* gravity of hia pro- 
fefgon} h» mufb. t^ltfaer dance, npr fiai§^, 
Dor pl^y on muiical iniltrvmesits, e)(cept ia 
religiput, riteai ^ cnuft neither play at 
di^et nor affoQtate w^th aay vtho do, or gain 
theiiC livelihood by cKflionourable and low 
J9«si|ns : the company ev^ of a king, not 
a rajah by birth, is an ejierQal dirgvace to 
the high-born. Brahmin. 

Having rifca with the twilight, having' 
peiformed h^9, ablutions, repeated the Gaya- 

tri. 
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trii kud lighted tHt i^ered flre^ he fiiuft 

intenfely, throughout tht ddy, (ludjr Ihk 
Fedas, and regulate his conduft by its facred 
rules. Let him delight Ih truth, in juftice, 
in benevolence ; let him not gire way to 
either arrogance or pufillanimity ; neither be 
the YOtary of pleafar^^ ft or the flfiv« of 
gloom dnd d&fpdlr. Let him wMk in th<l 
path ^ good tAtn, the p&th iti Which hh 
forefathers delighted to walk. L6t him hb^ 
fiour his parents » refpeft hi6 gUeft, bi tifl^- 
der to his offspring, gefitle to his fervaftii*. 
Let him avoid covetoufnefs, and not ht 
gtieedy of pfefents, &( which the Brahtllih§ 
receive many. Let hiffi be fcrupulotifly ^^ 
Ikate in regard tO' what food he eat^ Hftd 
with whom he eats it : the moft dreadful 
violation of his chl&^ra^er is infepi^fablfe 
front! eating with one of an inferior t^dlf. 
Towards the iohclufion of this chapter 
there occur Tome very fublitntJ paffages conf 
cerhiog the foul, and the radiant rewards 
that will, in a future ftate, be the coftfe^ 
quenoe of a life thus paflcfd in unfullied 
piety, and the §nal verfe is as follows : ** i 
prieft who lives always by th^fe rules, and 
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tvho is freed from the bondage of fin, 
(hall be abforbed in the divine elTence/' 



\ 



C a A p. V. 

On Diett Purification^ and Women, 

« 

The precepts inculcated in this chapter 
are almoft. entirely of a local nature, and 
an enumeration of them, even in the moft 
abridged way, would be little intftrcfting or 
inftruflive to, an European. Under the firft 
article, the banquet of blood, the food of 
afiimals, is pofitively forbidden, except of 
thofe oiferediin facrifice; for it is expreflly 
declared that ^' as many hairs as grow on 
the beaft, fo many fimilar deaths (hall the 
(layer of that bead, for his own fatisfa£tion 
in this world, endure in the next from 
birth to birth/' Under the fccond head 
are difcu0ed the neceflTary purifications ap« 
pointed for thofe who have been defiled by the 
touch of a dead body, for thofe who have had 
illicit concerp with women j for women them* 
felves, after the puerperal and menftrual taint ^ 
for accidental contact with a Cbandahb. or out* 
caft: many of thcfe are appointed to be 
by the fre^ but far more by the water ^ or- 

deal» 



deal, and the duration generally from three 
to ten days. The third arti^ exhibits to 
us a flriking proof in how contemptible a 
light the amiable part of our fpecies is 
holden by the faftidious, frozen, felf-ad- 
miring Brahmin, who would bind the lovc- 
lieft beauty in eternal chains, and fubjeflt 
the moft tender afFe£lion to negleft and cruel 
dependence. By the Indian, in this refpe^t 
abominable and unfocial, Code, a woman 
through every ftage of life muft be kept 
in perfedt vaffalagej in childhood, tp her 
father ; in youth, to her hufband ; at his 
deceafe, to her fons and his kinfoien. The 
ftern dogma- decides that •* a womaa 
ttiuft never feck independence'* Other cir- 
cumftances, equally degrading to the fex, 
are added, by the Brabmins^ wc muft fop* 
pofe ; for precepts like thcfe can never have 
formed a part of the patriarchal code, fince 
the' Hebrew patriarchs well interpreted that 
paf&ge in Genefis relating to the creation 
of woman, that by her being taken out pf 
Xhtjide of Adam, and not from any fuperior 
or inferior part of his body, vyas dcnotc4 
|ier equality with her hufbj^ndf 
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The u^th chapter is entirely on DEvorioKt 
and difcuflTes the duties incumbent on thf 
third and fourth orders or deg;ree8 of Brah^ 
]Din candidates for final beatitude^ 

As we have already, in the fifth v<dumf 
of this work^ rather extenfively detailed the 
hiftory of the four ash e ram, or degrees of 
Brahmin probation in this tranfitory worldi 
under the diftind titles of Bkahmassai^i, 
Gbrishth» Banpbristh, and Saniassi; 
and, as this chapter is only a confirmation of 
the aftual exiftenqe of the painful trials dar 
fcribed in it, little more remains for w 
than to mark out fuph ilrikiag particukrs 
as^could not then be noticed from the want 
of this authentic document. We have traced 
the young Brahmin through his years of pu^ 
pillage^ and have feen him pioys^ content^ 
and happy, ^n^ the coipjuga]. (iatOi. Severer 
precepts impend pver hi$ more adyanccd 
life« When his mufcles become flaccid and 
his hair gray, and when h« beholds the 
*' child of his child,'' he maft check the 
farther ebullition of pafiion, and feek the 

feclufion 
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feclofion of the foreft. Hte wealth, hi^ 
idols, his'houfehoid utenfils, he maft refign 
to his children : clothed only in the hide of 
an antelope, or a vefture of woven bark, 
he muft retire to his hermitage in the high 
embowering woods, and his food muft be 
confined to bare roots and water. He muft 
faft more rigidly than ever; he muft unde- 
viatingly perform all the appointed facri* 
^ces to the gods of India fuperior and in* 
ferbr, to the conftel tat ions, and the manes 
of his anceftors { and greatly multiply them 
at the awful period of the conjun<ftion and 
appofition of the moon, and at the winter 
and fummer folftices. He muft alternately 
expofe himfelf to the piercing extremes of 
intenfe cold and raging heat, or, to ufe the 
dreadful words of the Inftitutes themfeives, 
^* let him, in the hot feafon, fit expofed to 
fiw fires, four blazing around him with 
the fun above: in the raiiis^ let him ftand 
uncovered; without efven a mantle, where 
the clouds pour down the heavieft (howers : 
in the cold feafon, let him wear humid 
vefture; and increafe, by degrees rifing 
above each other in barfhnefs, the aufterity 
of his devotion, till he perfeftly dries up 

his 
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hb' bcHlily frartw." In. ihis ftiort fcnfence 
what a catalogue of vafied and increaCng 
fufFerings 5 what an inventive genius for 
torture have thefe v^rorW-f enouncing Brah» 
mins 1 But, farther, if hepoffefe any in- 
curable: difeafe, let him ^either aim at pair* 
liation or cure ; let him bear in lijence the 
inofl: exqui(>te pains, and ble(]^ the gmgttm 
that, like the unfatiated vulture, preys upon 
his vitals. If, by thefe and other excru* 
ciating modes, he cannot ^' fhuffle off" the 
incarcerating body, let him feek eternal glory 
in this world and the next by finally bo^ 
coming a Saniassi. 

. Bearing in one hand a water*-pot, Vji 
. the other a ftaff, his eye cqatinually fixed 
on the earth, his lips clofed in inviolable 
iilence^ the human organs totally fubdued 
and utterly infenfible* to whatever .paffes 
around him, he muft b^ totally abforbed in 
profound refleftion on the holy FeJasi on 
the tranfporting joys that animatq the juft 
in heaven, on the ineffable torineats that 
await the difob^dient in ^ell. If iny pious 
compaffionating Brahmin bring hioi fuch 
homely food as a ^aniafl] is allowed, in the 
(hade and obfcurity of the night he may 

cat 
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tat it; or if he fill his pot with the water 
of the pure rivulet, in the fame liofturnal 

*  • • • . 

feafon he may drink it ; but he muft him^ 
fclf make no exertion, nor feel any folici-^ 
tude for exiftcnce upon this contaminated 
orb. Happily, for thefe infatuated devotecsi 
there are always enough of the younger 
ftudents of the holy tribe to attend them 
in their retirement ; who think that, by mi- 
nifteringS:o their neceflities, they catch a part 
of their fanftity, and are dititled to a por- 
tion of their fublime rewards ; for. By long 
continuing thefe excruciating fevcrities, ma- 
ny of the former are by degrees plunged into 
a ftate of ftupid infenfibility^ and become 
perfe£t ideots ; and the faculties^ of all are 
impaired almoft to derangement. The cor^ 
poreal organs, grown callous to every ex* 
ternal imprefiion, are. divefted of all theit 
fun6lions, and the Saniafli appears, to weak* 
fighted mortals, as an immoveable flatue 
of wood or (lone; but the entranced foul 
is in the higheft heaven with the Eternal 
Mind from which it emahed, and waits only 
for the total deftruftion of its unworthy 
comrade to obtain cqmplete and unbounded 
abforption in the Deity. 

Near 
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Near the concluiionr of this chapter €>c«» 
curs the following whimfical, but ftriking^ 
defcription of the bottfe $/ tlay lenadted by 
frail mortals^ 

*' A maniion with hcfnes fcit its rafters 
and beaims; with Mrves and Undbns for 
cords } with mufctet and bkod for n^ortai*; 
with Jkin for its outward covering; filled 
with no perfume^ but loaded rntk fonts and 



^' A manfion infcfted by age and by for> 
rowp the feat of malady^ haralTed with pains^ 
hattntcd with the quality of darknefs, and 
incapable of ftandihg long ; fuch a manfion 
^ the tit^ ibui let its occupier always 
cbeelfulty quit/* 

Appaitotly replete with magnanimity and 
for-titade as are many of the precepts ccm^ 
tliiaed:in this chapter » yet it is to be feared 
they hare th^r foundation in the arrc^ant 
conceits of the Brahmins, that lead tbenl 
to look down with coit tempt on the works 
of God and rhjb feliow^creatures with whom 
they fojoiirn in this terreftriat fphere, a kifid 
of blind and de%erate enthufiafift, rather thai^ 
a true reUgious fortitude of mind. Indeed^ ^^ 
if there exifted no other bbjexflion to their 
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celehrated do£liine of the MetempfjK^lwfiSy 
i{ is % fufficknt one that its dog«ia6< have ar 
odnfttmt tendency to recommend the moft 69^ 
tsrmif^ JuiciJe^ and to wreft from the hands 
of the Almighty that fupreme power, which 
he alone by right polfefies^ of difpofing of the 
lives of the creature^ which he has made. 

« 

c 

Chap. VII. 

This chapter relates to the mode of rightly 
adminiftering the government, and the du- 
tiffi of the miUtaryi or rajah, clais, who are" 
hy law af^inted to that oifice. 

in the fix preceding chapters the dnftiies, 
fuo^ons, and pri\(ileges, of the Brahmins^ 
or firft clafs> have been very amply difcufied' ; 
the dnties of kings, who form^ the iecond, 
are now to be unfolded. Kings, were crem- 
ated, (hy the Inftitutes^ by the Ruler of 
the univerfe to maintain order and enforce 
law s withottt a king the world would quake 
on all lldea through fcar from (he preva^i^' 
lence^ oiF crimes : the Brahmin codfe, there^ 
fore, decidedly fupports the dodlrine of the 
divine origin^ of kingSi The kingly chara^r 
i»^ fpok^nr of kk the moft adulato^ terms^V 

- he 
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ho'U rjtpn(aited as the fofi that lUumines 
• the worid; the perfe6t effence of majefty, 
by itehofe favour Abundance rifes on her 
lotos^ in whole valour dwells Conqueft, in 
vihbfe anger t Death. It is then fublimely 
added, that, for his ufe, ^' Brahma formed^ 
in the beginning of time, the genius of pu-^ 
nifhment, with a body of pure light, even 
, abftraft criminal juftice, the protedtor of all 
created beings." It is declared that a king, 
a^ be is the fource of juftice, muft himfelf 
"be a bright and exemplary pattern of every 
virtue. He muft rife at early dawn, be 
muft diligently and humbly attend to the 
lectures of the Brahmins, the hereditary 
counfellors of the throne, in all the fciencesf 
connected with his high office i he muft 
^ keep his organs in complete fubjeftion, for 
a king devoted to pleafure is devoted to ruin } 
be muft be neither addi6led to gaming, nor 
intoxication, nor effeminate relaxations, as 
mufic,. dancing, or (inging; the infidious^ 
tale-bearer, the malicious detra6lorj he muft. 
avoid ^s death • He muft fee with^lus own 
eyes, he muft hear with his own . earSt 
weigh all matters . difpaflionately, and in* 
violably regulate all his decifions by the. rules ^ 

laid 
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laid down in the Vedas. He moft feledl 

* 

fevfn .or eight tniniftcrs^ of noble de&ent, 
brave, and (kilted in the fcience of juriA 
prudence. With thefe he rauft daily dticufi 
the important bufinefs of peace, of war^ 
and alliance with foreign dates, of his forcesi 
of his revenues; with thefe he muit con^r 
fnlt on the appointment of proper fubor- 
dinate officers, civil and military, through- 
out his whole kingdom ; and, .with refpedt 
to other princes, he muft ever be.particu* 
iarly . circumfpe6t whom he fends as . his 
ambaffador; the. augtift reprefentative, the 
facred image, of himfelf ! He muft ere6t 
a lofty, fortrefs, amidft inacceffible moun- 
tainsi to which he n^y retire in cafe of 
neceffity and in time x^ war; around it, 
for many leagues, muft ftrctch either 
a yaft defert or impenetrable fbrefts. In 
time of peace he muft refide in his capital 
and among his fubjedts, whom he muft 
treat aa the children of his aftefliont Re<* 
teembering his high birth and fnti^xon^ never 
ta recede, jn battle, . to pn>te& the people^! 
and hooour< the pi!iefts, is the ^ fummary 
chvafter hew givjBji i©f ; « good ki»g*: Inth^ 
iubfequent p^^ «he^.^ty and conduct 06 

the 
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ib» infenor rajah and the comraoii Solikt 
me difplayed in terms that evince a «on^ 
fiiminate ktiowkdge of the art of wtf as 
ancictitly carried on in India. The rsyah; 
it 19 declared, muft he of a liberal and de^ 
vated mind, of morab uncomipted, in 
eocnbat invincible. With rcfpe^ . to the 
treatment of a; v^^qnifbed or a capticMd 
enipmy^ and the divifion of the fpoil, there 
are many precepts highly bonourabie atid 
generous. 

From his duty in the field,^ the Indian 
fbfveroign is again traced back, to his triboml, 
and the arrasigement of the domeftic affisuirs 
of the empire* When not engaged in talidng 
tlie exercife neceflary to health, oi at his 
meals^ or in moderate enjoyment of the 
j^le^ores' of the Haram, he muft ftill be 
found on that tribunal, heiftfing eansifes and 
fcdrefling grievMces from dawn to the dofe 
of day. Seated confpicitoiifly in the hill 
of jufHee, be muft make no invidious di£* 
tin^ions^i the addrei&s* of the meaneft ^ 
bis^fiibjedK mxUt be^ equally) attended to 
with thofe of the higheft. Ort^mii ide 
fiercely bisiaes the f«rord ^of ^ftit^; oft-tfh<r 
other miLdly If^eaqi' tikei><%mbait| ti lienig-* 
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fihy and mercy. Then folbwi a' ferits t>f 
rules for regulating the commerce of h.is 
immetife donvimons: the fttpulated fates to 
be paid the fpvereign, for (ecurity and pro- 
te£):ion^ by every clafs of traders, are mi- 
nutely laid down, and (he regulations ntun: 
be allowed to be, in every r^^ct, both wife 
and equitable. ' . 
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Chap. Vltl. 



This long chapter dtfcufles' farther the 
importiint duties of the kingly office} and 
enters into various details concerning the 
private and criminal lavtr of India. 

A«» in regulating the getieral concerns 
of the empire, he is to be aflifted by a 
c6ancil of feven or eight miniftcrs of the 
rajah tribe, fo, white he prefides in the 
courts of judicature and is determining legal 
ftppealst hiflf judgement, in difficult caib, 
is to be dire£led by fome aged Brahmin of 
great experience and erudition^ in that branch 
of feience, affifted by three others, forming 
a feleft aflembly, which isj in ccuifequence, 
called by the revered name of Brahma ; the 
toitrt of Brahnuiiaith jour-ftiC€u Itisremarkw 
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fiibk that, t6wapds * the commencement, 

. Juftice is. jRlIcgorically reprefentod as Vriiha, 

. or tf iisll^ and he who violates Juftice as 

' Vrilhata^ of xYiq Jlayer of the iuJii which, 

as thefe Inftitutee are .&id to be the oldeft 

promulgation of law in the wQrld, next 

to the Mofaic, may have t given the idea of 

the fymbolical bull to Af/ww, the Cretan 

legiflator and fuppofed fon of Jove; and- 

pofTibly, as Sir William Janes intimates, 

from Menu^ fon of Brahma, may be derived 

-the very name of that famous lawgiver. 

At lead it tnuft be confidered as a .very £n- 

:%\x\2^v circumftance' of fimilitude that of the 

Indian Dhcrmaraja, or king of ju/itce^ Jt^e 

: fymbol fhould alfo be. a ^wbite hidl\ nor, in 

fthis retrbfpeflrive view of the mythology of 

: ancient kingdoms, will the refembling name 

: of the .Egyptian legiflator Mncvis, and his 

, companion .Aph^ be wholly, forgotten. T^e 

deciiions that now follow iare yaAly nu- 

. merous and varied, and, if minutely detailed, 

-would. he very uninterefting to the greater 

part of ^ my readers, becanfe they have, in 

general, an immediate alluiion to the local 

- cuftoms, and the pfeculiar manners, and 

iiiperflitious prejudices, of India, The legal 

:. . •itudent^ 
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ftudcnt, and perfons refidcnt in. India, will 
probably not reft, content with any analjfis, 
much lefs with the . fubfequeht one, o^ ne- 
ceffity very fumniary, but tonfult the book, it- 
felf, which, by its republication in £urope> 
is now made fufficiently public. 

The laws concerning debtor and creditor 
are firft diftin6lly laid down, and the rate 
of intereft, upon different kinds of property 
pledged, fpecified j that intereft is always to be 
in proportion to the hazard run, and to in- 
creafc or dccreafc, according to the high or in- 
ferior clafe of the perfon borrowing* One and 
a quarter in the hundred, per month, was 
the intereft allowed by Vafifhta, and is the 
flandard regulation ; but, in fome very peri- 
lous cafes, even^w in the hundred^ per month, 
is permitted. The common average intereft 
of money at Rome, in its^ meridian glory, 
was twelve per cent, per aijnum, whicTb does 
not very widely differ from the Indian, , 

In the next place, the chara6lers of wit- 
nefles, proper to be admitted 1:o give evi- 
dence, come under examination: that evidei^ce 
^uft be folemnly given before fome facred 
image, a fymbol of the Divinity, whofe pre- 
ience in that image is fuppofed \o ftrike into 
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his foul ia holy awe: the mod dreadful de^ 
nunciations are throughout uttered^ againft 
tholfe whofe evidence is hot founded in truth. 
The prieft is permitted to fwear by his 
facred character alone ; the foldier by ' his 
horfe, his elephant, or his arms; the mer* 
chant by his gold or other articles of traffic ; 
one of the fervile, or fourth, clafs by im^ 
prccating ' on his head, if he fpeak falfely, 
all poflible crimes and their punifhment. 
On great occafions criminals are. to be tried 
by fire and by water; and of him whom 
that fire burns not, or who finks not in 
that water, the veracity m aft be confidered 
as pcrfedt. A variety of very fevere ordi- 
nances iA the criminal jurifprudence of India 
has been already noticed; and fome, ftill 
more fanguindry, may be found in the courle 
of this chapter. In a country' where agricuU 
ture and the prcfcfvation of kine are an im- 
portant concern, the moft rigid laws concern- 
ing trefpafl]p8, the removal of land-marks, and 
the maiaiing of cattle, are indifpen fable, and 
they arc h(ire very ftridly and copioufly laid 
down. The various fpecies of defamafidn 
and perfonahij^^i^/f are then refpeflively coni 
fidered; the firft is punifhed by flitting the 

tongiiCj^' 
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tongvtti ^e latter according to the degree 
of injury received, but generally by maiming, 
or amputating the limb that gave the offence, 
befides the payment of all expenfes attending 
the cure of th^ mutilated perfon. Tbeft i$ 
t)ie next fubjefl confidered. The king him- 
ielf is firft cautioned, by dreadful menaces, 
not to fet the example by plundering his 
fubjefis* The punifhments principally or- 
dained, in this cafe, are imprifonment, con^ 
finement in fetters, corporal puniihtnent, 
and heavy fines at the difcretion of the judge^ 
For dealing men and women, however^ the 
punifhment is deaths Death alfp with hor« 
rible tortures awaits the foul adulterer^ |o 
addition to the enormous inherent turpi^ 
tude of the crime, a political reafon is 
here alleged for the feverity of the Indian 
code againft this of&nce^ it breaks down 
the eternal bulwark of the laws of Brah«> 
ma, and caufes a mixture of she clajfet of 
men^ In this re(pe£)^, refembling our own 
facred Scriptures, it extends the guilt of 
adultery to mental inclination, to prefpqts^ 
add to licentious conyerfation with tl^p wifip 
of another. 

Kk^ The 
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The freight of goods, aftd the ^£V ptltts^ 
to be pai4 as toll at ferries and in tli# 
giiarded paflfages of mountains, togeth^f 
with the due regulatiotis for weights arid 
meafures, next occupy the attention of 
the Indian" legiflator j a vigorous; comi^* 
inerce is .recommended to be kq)t up, hf 
the ruling fovereign, as the firm hafis of 
national wealth and greatnefs : the horrid 
traffic in human flefh is fanflioned, arid th^ 
cverlafting fervitude of the Su^ra tribe is. 
fi vetted upon that unfortunate caft by th<f 
laws of deftiny, fince the Sudra was borri 
' a flave, and, when even emancipated by hts 
Indulgent maftcr,'*a flavehe mull ftill con^ 
tinue: **/<?r, of a ftati nihich U 'natural to 
Mm'^ by wbvm can he '6t diveJimV^ Thus 
Ihconfiftent, thus incongruous, is the Hin- 
doo code, which, * while it anathematizes 
thieves,- permits ' the* tnagiftrate to Ihai-e iii 
the plunder, and- dooms a confidferiblc por- 
tion bf -the human race to infufn/cAmtible 
jlavery, at the very moment that it ftre- 
nuoufly ihiculcates' the futlitn^'dd^4 ot^ the 

iMMORTALlTY OF M/CN. ^' * 

Chap. 
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This chapter b a eontinuatijoa :iof'. the 
fatgeift of the fcnhfner y and ib iarpoiniasit td 
the geodral welfare . of fthe ftate dbes the 
Indifin iQg^fiBXttc conGdov conntibi'al felicity^ 
that it ha$ prbvod^d' 'a parficular feries of 
laSvs for fettling the difputes that m»y ari&^ 
in doikiefbic Ufe» betwoen m^n and ^wife. Its 
impartiality^ however, is deeply violated hy 
the illiberal reflections again thrown^ in thi 
initial paragraphs V oq the faira: pint af the 
predtidnv They ian'e /dedartd utterly unfit 
to enjoy independence j. they p>uft be kept 
thrbugh life, undefr the (ki^ctcA vc&n&kons^ 
and have nothing to da with the text of 
the VedaSy as if they wece an inferior or^ 
der of beings, and not accountable hai^k 
after for their conda€t. It moft^.be owneii, 
fao^^ever^ and^ Umenfced^t - that t^$ degrading 
feiitimervts, in regard tb the 03C, are not 
p^cnhar tb Hiiidoi^rah ; but have ever been 
too cdnnmoil over ^ the defpodc king^ 
doms .of the Ba^, 'where women have im^- 
memorially been fubjeded to the mo& mefiial 
domeftic offices^ and hardfliips ill fuited 
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to the tenderneft of the female conftitudon. 
The difgufting. nature of the fubjeCtt added 
to the indelicacy of many of the precepts here 
given, induces me rather to refer the reader 
to the book itfelf than to dilate upon them* 
The following energetic fentence, bowevert 
can by no means be omitted: ^^ the man» 
who preferves his wife from vice^ preferves 
his offspring from the fufpicion of baftar^^ 
his ancient ufages from negteS ^ \ii& family 
from difgrace^ himfelf from anguijb^ and 
his duty from violation."^ In this chapter 
occurs the permifiipn, previoufly noticed 
as fo congenial wjth the Levitical law, 
Deut. XXV. 5, for the brother to afcend the 
bed of the deceafed brother, if the widow 
have no ijfue^ for the purpofe of producing 
fuch iilue* It is to be bbferved that the 
permiflion, in the Hindoo code, is limited 
to the production of one/on onfy ; ever after 
both the bi'other and the widow, who have 
thus united, 'mufl: live together like father 
and daughter by afllnity* This law ceafe^ 
among the Jews at the period of the Ba* 
byloniCh captivity; and, in the CaU ag^ 
is forbidden ui Hindoftan. 

To 
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To the lawt refpefting legal onion and 
tflTuc are properly fubjoine4 tbofe concerning 
ifiberitame. In (hefe laws, and in a vari* 
ety of inftances, throughout the volumd, 
may clearly be traced the remote origin of 
thofe which, in EuropCt we call feudaL The 
elder brother is dated to be in the place of 
both father and mother to his younger 
brethren, and they are to look to him as 
to a [Parent : in this venerated fituatidn 
there can be no wonder at bis being ap« 
pointed to fucceed to the greater part of 
the father's fortune, and to all his bed 
goods and chattels; the remainder is di* 
vided, in proportion to feniority, among 
the other fons. The widow mud be fup« 
ported by the benevolence of her elded fpn* 
To the daughters, unmarried at the deceafe 
of their father, each brother (hall give, by 
way of portion, a fourth part of his owa 
didinA allotment* Eunuchs, perfons ejc* 
pelled from their cad, ideots, and thofe 
born blind* deaf, or dumb, the impotent, 
and incurably difeafed, are declared inca«* 
pab)e of inheriting \ but the heir, under 
fevere ' denunciations of fpiritual vengeance, 
is bound tp fiipply them through life with 

food 



foo4 9»d raiment to the beft of jiis. abilities. 
Under this hejd qf inheritance^ will- be fcHind 
fbrne very .nifie and /wife ^iftjaSHons^ worthjf^ 
the . minute . attention of the legal; ft^jdenty 
b^ijitiint^ the difcuiiipi) of which it caivi^ 
bS expe6i:ed that J fliould enter, : , 

The laws ?gainft gfmng engroftr another 
grand divifion;. of ; the, Hindoo pejnal code; 
and the pf^n^likf sire extremely . fevereg 
whether ib^be perforiped with diGe^^or witli 
living creatuceSy th^t is^ .by..matches fa^t«^eet| 
ram^ and misy to 'which; the, j^dian xifttioa 
have ever  been greatly addi(5led'. i^- pc^J? 
vailing fpirit of ganjii^g U truly flfit«l t6; bo 
the fprerunner of deftru^ii^ to prijtKJeSi 
and , the fubverfign of the ^empire; . The 
fovpreign mqft labour t0Ai|>pjiefs if, tk^j^* 
fore, by every pofliye n^ans, and punii^l, 
the profefled gamofter i :>a«id ^ keeper , of a 
gaming-houfe. as open.thieves.; Higb^ fifiiej 
and corporal feverfit^s, according to the 
elevated or inferior clafs of the offeodf r^ ajre 
the allotted pun4|l^«n©n>ts. To the * abovf 
enun\eration of ..frirnesc facceeds, \jfi:^^pg9l9f 
order^ the detail of ^great variety of offeoces 
and laws that could not well be daflaA 
under any of. the preceding gener^il. heafjs,; ^ 

Iniquitous 
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Ifiiijukotis and ariibitiau's minifters; wBoj' 
inflaimcd by the* blaze erf wealth, proftitutiar 
their high ftations to ^the purpofes' of gain; 
Jlre to be .ftiipp^d of thieir property* The 
forger of royal edicts is' t<> be put to death; 
The' inceftuoUs violator of the paternal bed\, 

9 * 

fofdiers who irttoXicatc themfelves with 
arrack, • melad, or rurti ; the faerilegious 
ffealer* of thtt gold of BFahmins ; are to be 
T^nktA atdohg crittiinals of the highdft dc^ 
gree,' atid punifhed accortiiogly. The j^rfoti 
ti^ho is glnlty of. cheating in thr public hi^ 
iar, and he who robs in-^ the: (eoluded. fqreft; 
receivers of biibes, ejttorfm of money by 
ittreats, debafers of rhetds^ fbrtune-tellensi 
pfof^ofs"^ of palmeftry, and a long traia 
of pfetty offenders, wh6fe- Crimes' often e* 
vade the- vigilance of the public? fanftionary; 
rft^e to be hiihted out by means' oF fpie^'arwi 
eminaries' once fbie^e^f themfelves^ buk refdrmid^ 
who, by carefles, presents, and other gfa^ 
tTficatjpns, havings ma'd« their way into their 
Ifedrts and affeQ:ions, are to turn, public in*- 
fdrrri^rs, and become the means of dr^ging 
ttierri from their haunt « to the trrbunkl 6f 
national jifftice. -Th^fe Who ftand b/, 
neutral' afid ihdftive, when they are wit>- 

neflcs 
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Defies to attacks by robtiers, or who fupply 
them with fuftenance, are to be confidered 
as equally guilty, and ihare their puni(hmeiit« 
The deftroyer of a dam/ the violator of a 
pool or well, the obfirufler of a water- 
eourfe, the breaker of a foot«brIdge» of 
a publie pavement, or palifade, (ball all 
be rcfpeftively and highly ,mal£t. The 
prifons and places of corredion are or«» 
dained to be placed as near as. poffible to 
the public rc^d, that all men may mark 
the punifliment of guilt, and profit by 
the groans of the fuffering. Then follows 
a farther recapitulation o£ the charader 
and duties of a great and good king, and 
the innumerable blefiings that await an 
empire thus wifely governed. The chap^ 
ter concludes with laying down a variety 
of general precepts for the regulation of 
the two laft clafles, the cummer ft al and th^ 
firmk. 

Of thefe the Vaisya (or Bice) is thgfupe^ 
rior s his proper bufinefs is agriculture, com^ 
merce, and keeping of cattle. WhUe to them 
the Lord of all created beings intruded the 
herds and flocks that range the mountains 
and the valleys; to the Brahmin and the 

Khettri 
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Khcttri he gave in charge the whole human 
race* With the value qf all the precious 
gems and pearls with which India abound^, 
with the produce alfo of all foreign regions, 
with the correft modes of meafuring and 
weighing, with the excellence or defeats of all 
vendible commodities, and the means of breed- 
ing cattle with large augmentation, the Vaifya 
ought to be intimately acquainted, for they are 
the occupations allotted him by the irrevo-^ 
cable voice of deftiny. H? muft alfo be coii* 
verfant in various dialects, muft ered: ware- 
boufes, fafe and fubftantial, for the different, 
articles of commerce; he mufl be inceflantly 
vigilant, and may even indulge a folicitude 
for wealth, fo far as that folicitude does not 
(lint his benevolence to fentient creatures.^ 
In refped to the Sudra, he muft be con- 
tent to feroe ; that is bis unaltei'able doom. 
To ferve in the family of a Brahmin 
is tHe higheft glory of a Sudra, and 
leads him to certain beatitude. He mufi, 
in that humble capacity, in a particular 
manner, ftudy purity both of body and 
mind ; be mild in fpeech, and patient of la% 
bqiur; this will fecure him a more eminent 
clafij in another tranfmigration. 

C H A F» 



C:H A P. X. 1 

* On the mixfd ClaJJes^ and on M^n's T>uty in 

- l^imei of public Dijlrefs. 

The tenth chapter of the code is neither 

Very Jong nor yery impoitant; the firft part 

•has reference to the genealogy of the tribes, 

.and the purity of their blood. In proportion 

.as they marry in the tribes below them, (for, 

.a Brahmin may have a wife from each tribe,) 

the fons bear the ftamp of degradation : if he 

takes one from the Khettri tribe, he is de« 

.graded in the firft degree; ,if from the 

; Vaifya, in the fecond ; and'fo on. An endlefs 

enumeration of inftances of this kind foU 

lows through all the various clafies ; their 

•duties are ftated and their occupations fixed, 

iince, ,in faft, thpfe born of mixed blood 

, belong to no original clafs, and cpnfequent- 

ly can have no appointed profeflion. -^A 

picturefque ddeription of the miferies pf 

the Chandax-ah, or'outcaft tribe, fuq(;eqds, 

jl.prefume, /« terrorem to the othe^-s* It 

IS ordained that they exift remote fron\ their 

rfftllow-creatures amidft the filth. ?md dirt 

of the fubufbs j their . fple ..W5»lth ipoft 

>.*   * 

confift 
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•confift in dogs and affes"; their Tdofh'^'s muft 

.be the pbllatod mantles of^ the tleceafcd ; 

.their difhes for : food, broken potsj their 

ornaments, rufty iron; their food muft be 

given them in potftiei:ds at a diftance, thdt' 

i the giver may not he defided by the (hade 

.of their qutcaft bodies ; : their bufinefs Ss ^to 

•carry out the corpfes of thofe.who die >tithbut 

; kindred ; they zrt the pqbiic executioner's ; 

, and the whole that they can be heir to* are 

ithc clothes and other wretched property of 

.the flain malefaftor. A great many other 

parjticulars of this exiled tribe are added 

• by ptbi^r authors, which I have elfcwhcre 
; enumerated: and they form, themfelves, 

no we^k proof of tbe unrelenting fpirit of 
the -Hindoo code, that could, thus doom a / 
,vaft plafs of people, a fifth of the nation, 
'to. unpitied, perhaps unmerited, wretched- 
jie^fs. An Indian, in his bigotted attach- " 

• ment .to the Metempfychpfis, would dly to 
;/aye{ the. life of a noxious reptile ; but, were 
JSL .Cbandalah falling down a precipice, he 
V'Would not extend his harid to fave him. 

from perdition. 

The fecond portion . of this chapter dif- 
-ctifles the.queftion ,how, inti^nes .of. great 
^. . adverfity 
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^dveriity; 6r diftrefs* the individuals of the 
four tribes, unable to fabfift on their ufaal 
occupation^ are to obtain a maintenance. 
A Brahmin, it is determined, unable to 
live by the duties of his profeilion, may 
twtn take up vihs and' become a foldier; 
or he may enter into commerce^ and fub^ 
fift as a mercantile man, or finally, if'a^ 
(blutely neceifarysk by tillage and attending 
cattle* A great many mcfre reftridtions, 
however, are laid upon the Brahmin, thus 
occupied, on account 'of his purer cha* 
ra£ler» than on the foldier, the merchant, 
and the herdfman, engaged in their native 
employ J many articles , ufed. in war and 
commerce being abfolutely fovbiddcn bim e« 
ven to touch, which are familiar to tbem4 A 
Khettri, or military man, in diftrefs, may 
fubfift by all thefe means in the . defcendirig 
fcale; but lie mud never afpire to the hoe 
nours of the facerdotal fdndtipn. The 
mercantile man and the Sudra may, in the 
fame manner, deviate from their own im^ 
mediate line of life; but nothing of this 
kind is to be done without urgent and in* 
difpenfable neceflity, fince it immediately 
breaks in upon the fublime laws of Brals^ 

ma. 
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ma, inftituted at the begimiinig of tim 
and violates' the eternal order of the India 
cafts. 

C HAP. XI. 

, m 

' ' '  • . . * 

On Pennnce and Expiation. 

; . - > , 'I 

• * \ 

A con fiderable portion of the rules and 
precepts laid down in this chapter is a mere 
repetitibn of thofe inculcated in the fix th 
chapter, or that on devotion : Tonie are 
very fevere, and others even ludicroust 
What is new on the fubje£t need only be 
noticed amidft the terrible difplay which it 
exhibits of expiatory tortures. ' Thefe ex- 
piations, however, are not always by cor- 
poreal jiuniftiment ; they may be compound- 
ed for by high fines paid to the gods, and 
their vicegerents the Brabmins. The flayer 
of a Brahmin undefignedly, if he be of 
ttie military tribe, muft cxpofe himfelf to 
be fhdt to death by archers, or qaft him- 
felf headlong thrice into a blazing fire. He, 
who has inttntiohally drunk inebriating 
liquor, may expiate bis crinie by fwallowing 
fpirit'on ftXme,,or by feverely burning hi^ 
l)ody. - For ftealihg from a Brahmin, he 
' Vol. VII. LI muft 
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^vA carry to the king, on his (houlder, 
fan $r9ff ' mace^ with \vl)ich the fovereign 
inuft ftrike him, and> whether he die or 
not by the blow, the crime is expiated. 
He, who has accidentally killed a cojy, mud 
array himfelf in her hide, and, thus in* 
vefted, muft, for three months, iriceffantly 
attend the herd to which (he belongs, and 
i;uard them from tigers by night and by 
day« Eor killing fnakes and other ^imal;, 
offerings are to be made to the Brahmin?, 
proportioned to the purity and value ojF 
the animals il^in* An (mmenfe catalogue 
©f fmallpr pflfepces^ or rather of a^9 only 
criminal on Indian' grpiind* arf enome- 
rated, and the expiations pr^feribed ^re, 
in gener^, long abftinence frow foo^ 
^wallowing the prjine of a <;ow^ pjrolQnge4 
' fuppreflipn of th(? breath, fitting up to the 
neck in water, or jlbfue fpc^ fingular pu*- 
piljiment. For the greater Q^eoces, arooi;^ 
Other inlgi6^iQn^, w^ fin4 xp^ndpQed the ar^ 
dent pefmc9» as. ilt is rightly jeoauifh (Je^o-^ 
I3a.inat?4, boiling i;nil|t i^ c^Xy Jiot plaiT^e^i 
battjpfj bpt ft?JMR. t?f«>ed f^^c^i XQXa^ 
fa|^8 of 4r<»dfirf length* vtwelvf ^p j^od 
nights, |f fticfe (^s €91)14 (cv^.bc pcr« 

-" forflifd.j 



formed} the lunm^ penawce^ w cbgndr^aM, 
in which only eight mouthfuls of undrclied 
grain a day are allowed to be eaten» four 
in the morning and four at night, during 
a whole rmonth. The wretched * penitent^ 
during all this titnfi muil never fiifer his 
wearied lids tp clpfe^ not his fainting fiaet 
to paufe. As he ranges the defert foreftj 
pr ftems the torrent wave» he muft perpe«- 
tudly repeat the holy Fe^at^ keep all his 
prgans in entire fut^eftion, and ever l^ee'p 
his eye rivetted on the ground. Never was 
fuperftition carried to fuch dreadful extremes^ 
and what is thus ftemly oedained has been 
koown to be as rigidly executed^ and is, in 
fa£t^ at this day executing in In^. 



Chap. XIL 

V 

On Tranfmigration and final Beatitude, 

Su<^^ as h^yj9 been defcnbed^ are th,e duM 
ti^ incumbent on the four great tribes : the 
yltamate reward, i^ie radiant meed, of toiitng 
vktue is now tQ be revealed. Making a 
4iftinAion between the ^vitat ijpirit and the 
ipteUe&ual foul in man, the code declares 
mw a«»uiit«ble to Yama, the Hindoo 

LI 2 Pluto, 
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Pluto, for the minuteft a£lions of his life 
and the moft hidden movements of his heart. 
Though the prefent body be con fumed to 
alhes on the funera) pile, yet it affirms that 
another body, compofed of finer nerves and 
elements, in order to be fufceptiblc of tor- 
ment, (hall certainly be afTumed by that foul 
hereafter. Senfible of thefe migrations, 
therefore, fays Menu, let each man con- 
tinually fix his heart on virtue: the Mel 
tempfychofis, therefore, was invented td 
build up mankind in virtue and piety. The 
human foul is declared to be invefled with 
three diftindt qualities^ that of goodnefsy of 
faffion^ and of darkntfs. Between the for?* 
mer and the two latter of thefc there is a 
violent and perpetual ftruggle, and, as either 
the one or the other proves vidtorious, the 
foul cither mounts upwards on ^gl^. pi- 
nions to the celeflial regions, its nativfe and 
fublime abod^^; or is depreffed to Fatal A, 
the infernal regions, and becomes the com- 
panion' of monfters engendered in dark- 
nefs and fiends that, delight in blodd, Si- 
iniUr tp th^ paffions to which they devoted 
themfelves on this probationary ^ene, wiU 
l^e the animal into which, in a future birth. 

the 
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the migrating fqul will defcend. ^ The form 
of the fjarious lion and tiger will receive 
the foul in which anger :and revenge pre- 
dominate. Unclean and ravenous birds are" 
the allotted manfion of fouls polluted with 
luft and blinded by ambition. Noxious and 
loath fome reptiles are the abode of thofe 
debafed by grovejing and (brdid paffions. 
To fome, vegetable and mineral fubflaiices 
are the prifon aiiigned. Of others, (harks^ 
"crocodiles, and a variety of aquatic mon* 
fters, are the deftined repofitory. The pro^ 
founded caverns of the ocean, and the 
bowels of the higheft mountains, fwarm 
with tranfmigrating exiflences. 

The code afterwards expreflly adds, that, 
in the fame precife degree that vital fouls,^ 
addi£led to fenfuality, indulge themfelves in 
forbidden pleafjures, (hall the acutenefs of 
their fenfes be raifed in their future bodies, 
that they may endure analagous pains. For 
the utterly abandoned, it mentions a. place 
referved of intenfe darknefs $ the fword^leaved 
foreft, and other places of binding faft, 
and of rending multifarious tortures,, await 
them^ they ftiall be mangled by vulturqs 
and ravens i they (hall fwallow cakes boiling 

LI 3 hot, 
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hot, aiiuding to the &cred cakes offered to 
the manes, of their anceftors; (hall w^lk 
over burning fiiads, and feel the parching 
flame as if baked in a furnace. They (hall 
experience the altemace extremities of eold 
asid heati and be ibrrounded with unuttera- 
ble horrors; AU this th«y (hall endure for 
innumerable agei, and then again begin 
their probationary career on eaerth. 

After conlidering the Metei^piycfaaiis on 
the dark fide of the portrait^ in the de* 
fcending fcale> let us confider it in the a(^ 
sending line. 

, The vital (ool devoted to goodnefs and 
purity, that has palTed the probationary 
terreftrial period in profound ftudy of the 
Vedas, in praftifing fcvere au(krities, m 
an entire command over the fenfoal organs ; 
that has avoided alt injuries tQ the brute 
creation, and has p^d due reverence t& 
parents ; has infured to itfelf final beatitude. 
Some very ftiblime and noble fcntimcnts of 
the Deity fucceed. A true knowledge of 
the 0M£ SUPREME GoD is declared^ to be 
the moft exalted of (ciences, for in that 
knowledge and in his adoration aire com^ 
prifed all the duties; incumbent on man^- 

of 
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of man, wandering in darknefii anJ trt&tf 
amid the nether fpberes, bat himfetf «n e^ 
manation of the (kie^, a portion of \the sir- 
i^RBME SoULi whence are diflfirfed, tike fparks 
from fire, innumerable vital fpirits. Thea 
follows this very' elevated pa^ge;^ which- 
I ihall givs unabridged* ^ Equally per-^ 
ceiving the Supreme Soul in aAl beings, 
and all beingis in the Supreme 6<HiI, he fa^ 
crifices hi^ own fpirit by filing it on 1^0 
Spirit of God, and approa'ehes the nature 
of that Sole Divinity who ibines hf hisp 
own effulgence.'* What great jMty is it that 
a nation, who could think and write with 
fuch purity and fublimity on &e^ed fubje£ts, 
fhould ever have debafed their theok>gy by 
extravagant allegories } but fuch is &e ge- 
nius of the Hindoos, and indeed of all 
the eaikrn nations, though the moft frbsen 
critic would fcarcefy obje£t to ^m, were 
they always as temperate as in the following 
iiiftance. •• As fire, with augmented force, 
burns^^ up eveiV humid trees, thus he; who 
well hhfows the Veda, bums out th f^ht 
rfjin whkh has infected his foulv' Having^ 
l^os labdufred to bum out the taint of fit> 
from Kis poUiQtod fouly (but why thtii 
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ilrpng and repeated expreffions concerning 
the: deep and radical (lain with which the 
foul 13 contaminated) if they did not be* 
lieve in original Jin and the fall of man ?) 
having rigidly performed all the prefcribed 
daties of his caft, the foul of the virtuous 
Indian, in the future fcenes of its exiftence, 
migrates through and among objedJs as 
tranfcendently beautiful and delightful as 
the depraved fpirit performs its painful 
peregrinations through creatures deformed 
and difgufting. Its deftincd receptacles here- 
after are the lovelieft and moft enchanting 
©bjecls in the vaft limits of nature and in 
the ftili more extended fields of fancy. Ely- 
fiums, fuch as poets never yet feigned, and 
paradifes, fuch as* inflamed enthuliafm, in 
its l&ftieft , flight, never dared to conceive, 
avyait the beatified fpirit* After 'bathing 
for ages in this abyfs of joys, that it may 
be the better prepared for thofe of infinity, 
the pure fpirit afcends the empyreum, and, 
^n the firft ftage, joins the order of demi- 
gods, wafted in ,airy cars through the ei||, 
l^aiife of heaven, while the genii of the 
2podiacalfign$. and lunar manfions hail and 
embrace their delighted comrade. In the. 
- . . next 
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next ftage, he mounts to the deities of the 
inferior heaven, and triumphantly joins the 
genii of the immortal Fedas^ the regents of 
ftars, not in the path of the fun and moon^ i. e. 
the moft remote from human ken, blading 
on the extreme verge of creation, the diyi- 
nities that prefide over the great cycles of 
time, and the fuperintendants of the vaft 
univerfe- In the laft ftage, he exultingly 
paffes the flaming bounds of time and fpacc, 
and is received into the higheft heaven of 
Brahma, awful with four faces^ inOirined 
in light more refulgent than a thoufand 
funs, eternally to participate of his glory 
gnd be abforbed in his eflence* 
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